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Tue question of Imperial Federation has never been raised in 
a finer vein of patriotic feeling than it was by Lord Rosebery 
at Aberdeen in an address which he delivered to the Trades Union 
Conference. He assumed that leading statesmen were giving their 
attention to the subject as one which must be discussed before long, 
and he arrived at the conclusion that those who professed to lead 
opinion in this matter must take the people into their confidence. 
If there really was to be federation, it involved immense constitu- 
tional changes, and a basis of action must be found for this in the 
wishes and the reasonable conclusions of the people themselves, of 
the many who feel, as well as of the few who have to think and devise. 
He declined to specify or to dogmatise how it was to be done, but he 
asserted that the more immediate unification of the outlying por- 
tions of the empire with the central system of government is expe- 
dient, and even necessary, if the British Empire is to perpetuate its 
existence in correspondence with its achievements in the past. To 
do this the federal principle must be recognised, and he declared for 
union on that principle. 

The Imperial Federatists are, if I understand aright, influenced 
in the first place by a hope that they may re-create a united empire 
on a grander and more substantial footing than the present one; .and 
in the next place they think that the empire will thus be prevented 
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from entering upon a.period of decrepitude and decadence, from which 
nothing can save it unless we have recourse to some sort of heroic 
reconstruction suited to the circumstances of the times. Lord Rose- 
bery to some extent adopts this view. While in Australia he lately 
expressed himself strongly in favour of doing all in his power to pro- 
mote the lasting union of Australia with the mother country, and he 
does nothing more than justify his intentions when he raises the 
question of Federation as he has done. His speech at Aberdeen will 
be read with much interest in Australia. It was the deliberate state- 
ment of one who, having been an eye-witness of the immensity of the 
British possessions beyond the seas, believes in the necessity for a con- 
stitutional reconstruction of the British Empire, so as to bring the whole 
into more active and more sympathetic accord. The Empire has to be 
reconstructed, he thinks, and the people have to think out the question 
with their statesmen. He invites them to do so, and every really 
patriotic man who prizes his inheritance in bistory as the best of his 
political possessions is entitled to respond to the invitation. The 
present writer responds to it in this spirit, and perhaps, so far as 
Australia is concerned, he has some slight right to do so, for he has 
lived a life of active sympathy and of intercourse with many of the 
leading men of Australia, whether as explorers of new country or as 
explorers in the tangled paths of experimental politics. 

In order to arrive at an adequate conception of Imperial Federa- 
tion from an Australian point of view, it may be desirable, in the first 
place, to trace briefly the causes which have led up to the movement 
in favour of Australian Federation. Previous to 1870 very little had 
been done. Up to that time the various colonies or states of Austra- 
lia had been fully occupied with their own internal affairs, industrial 
and political. The Franco-Prussian war in that year showed what 
mighty catastrophes might still occur in the history of nations. The 
necessity for union was felt. The great despotic powers of Germany 
and Russia might combine, and at one time Russia openly de- 
elared that she would no longer be bound by her engagements. 
Belgium, too, was threatened. These European complications 
drew the attention of our leading men to the possible position in 
which we might find ourselves, and the result was a strong recom- 
mendation to federate, which came from a Royal Commission then 
sitting at Melbourne. 

It may be well here to quote a few of the pregnant opening sen- 
tences of that report, in order to indicate the spirit which then 
animated the community. 


Advantages of a Federal Union.—On the primary question of a federal union 
of the Australian Colonies, apart from all considerations of time and method of 
bringing such a union about, there was a unanimity of opinion. The indispensable 
condition of success for men and nations is that they should clearly understand 
what they want, and.to what goal they are travelling, that life may not be wasted 
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in doing and undoing ; and as we are persuaded that the prosperity and security 
of these colonies would be effectually promoted by enabling them to act together 
as one people, under the authority of a federal compact, they cannot, we believe, 
too soon come to an understanding upon this fundamental point. 

The difference in strength and prestige between isolated communities having 
separate interests, and a national confederation with a national policy, has been 
illustrated in the history of almost every great State in the world, and conspicu- 
ously in the history of States of which we share the blood and traditions. The 
effects of such a confederation, where it is voluntary and equal, are felt throughout 
the whole complicated relations of a nation’s life, adding immensely to its material 
and moral strength. By its concentrated powers it exercises an increasing gravi- 
tation in attracting population and commerce. It multiplies the national wealth 
by putting an end to jealous and wasteful competition, and substitutes the wise 
economy of power which teaches each district to apply itself to the industries in 
which it can attain the greatest success. It enlarges the home market, which is the 
nursing mother of native manufactures. It forms larger designs, engages in larger 
enterprises, and by its increased revenues and authority causes them to be more 
speedily accomplished. It obtains additional security for peace by increasing its 
means of defence ; and by creating a nation it creates along with it the sentiment of 
nationality—a sentiment which has been one of the strongest and most beneficent 
motive powers in human affairs. The method indeed by which States have grown 
great is almost uniform in history. They gathered populations and territory, and 
on these wings rose to material power; and with the sense of a common citizen- 
ship there speedily came, like a soul to an inert body, that public spirit by whose 
inspiration dangers are willingly faced and privations cheerfully borne in the sacred 
name of country. 

We cannot doubt that it is the destiny of the Australian Colonies to pursue a 
similar career, and their duty to prepare for it. They possess resources and terri- 
tory which fit them to become in the end a great empire. They are occupied by a 
population already larger than the population of many Sovereign States; they 
yield a revenue greater than the revenue of six of the kingdoms of Europe; and 
we believe that they share the sentiment which may be noted as the most subtle 
and pervading of our century—the desire to perfect the union and autonomy of 
peoples of the same origin. 


Fourteen years have passed since the date of this Royal Commis- 
sion Report, and all this while Australia has been feeling her way, 
step by step, without presumption, but with a growing sense of re- 
sponsibility. The Federal Union now contemplated, and not far, as we 
believe, from its accomplishment, can by no means be compared to the 
Canadian Federal Compact. The autonomy of the different States 
proposing to enter the union is left almost undisturbed. It would 
be difficult to say that the Confederating States surrender any powers 
now possessed by them. They will be left.as free to act within their 
own borders, and to legislate, as they now are. They propose, how- 
ever, to take to themselves additional powers—powers which are per- 
haps inherent in their constitutions, but which have not been acted 
on. Thus, if the union be consummated and ratified by imperial 
legislation, the States adherent to it will become one for some higher 
purposes of government—purposes which may be termed national. 
The Federal Council will indeed be a select body of the.consultative 
and administrative rather than of the parliamentary kind. It will 
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possess limited and defined powers, though it is hoped that it may lead 
up toa more comprehensive union of the Canadian type. This, it 
has been considered, after a good deal of consultation, is all that can 
be done just now. To attempt more would have been useless, and 
the hope is that when once a union hus been effected the necessity 
for a closer union will be demonstrated. The Select Council of 
Advice thus created will concern itself chiefly in those affairs of 
Australia which may be termed external, or common in their applica- 
tion to all the Australian colonies alike. This will at any rate give 
acommon citizenship. Thenceforward the people of Australia will be 
Australians in a political as well as a geographical sense, and then 
will come to them the soul, as we may hope, which was prefigured for 
them by the Melbourne Commissioners in 1870. Possessed of that, 
we are assured that ‘dangers are willingly faced and privations 
cheerfully borne in the sacred name of country.’ It may, I think, be 
assumed as certain that the Federal Constitution provisionally agreed 
to at Sydney, scarcely twelve months ago, was as much as would be 
accepted, at the present time, by the adherent Legislatures. 

Four of these—Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and 
Tasmania—all of them being self-governing colonies —that is, colonies 
enjoying the rights of responsible government—have heartily accepted 
the preliminary articles of union. Western Australia and Fiji, both 
of them being still Crown Colonies, have also accepted them, and that 
acceptance carries with it the assurance that they too will shortly be 
admitted to the higher order of more responsible Governments ; 
Western Australia certainly will be, though Fiji may still have to wait 
for some years. But, however that may be, there are six Australian 
States or Colonies which stand committed to the Australian Union 
—New South Wales hesitates. It has always been anticipated that 
there would be hesitation in this quarter. The Legislative Assembly 
declined, by a majority of one, on a motion of the previous question, 
to ratify the resolutions. This may cause some delay, but it is 
scarcely probable that serious difficulty will arise out of it. It is not 
likely to alter the determinations arrived at by the assenting Colonies, 
and it is hoped also that it will not alter the decision of her Majesty’s 
Government as to the enabling Bill which will have to be brought 
into Parliament. As regards New Zealand, friendly resolutions have 
been passed, though nothing definite has yet been decided. 

It must be admitted, however, that some not inexperienced poli- 
ticians in Australia, and especially in New South Wales, consider 
this Federal Constitution «s unpardonably defective. It no doubt 
embodies the maximum of State rights with the minimum of Federal 
rights. The contention of this section of politicians is, that it would 
have been better to have waited aud to have worked out the system 
of autonomous State Governments, until the lapse of time, the 
improved state of railway communicatien, and the presence of some 
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real impending danger had drawn them together. When the hour 
had struck the change would come. Victoria and New South Wales 
would then come together, and possibly would effect a legislative 
union, merging the two Parliaments into one, just as Upper and 
Lower Canada were united; and, if that were once brought about, 
then the lesser stars of the Australian constellation would be at- 
tracted into the orbit of the united colonies. Such has been the 
contention of those who are not quite satisfied with the prospects 
of the proposed union. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
the union of these two States alone was in itself improbable. Their 
policy has been and still is diverse. Victoria, restricted in territory, 
and mastered by an ambition to create a manufacturing State 
by the processes of protection, was in no way inclined to sur- 
render her principles on this point. On the other hand, New 
South Wales, with an abundant territory, rico in minerals, and 
especially in coal, rich also in pastoral treasures, and with a splendid 
frontage of some six hundred miles to the Pacific, looked to a future 
quite different from the special industrial development of Victoria. 
The gradually growing preponderance which was hers by virtue of 
her larger territory justified delay and a waiting game. It seems 
quite possible that New South Wales may still prefer a waiting 
game. Perhaps there is no great harm in this, for it is quite desirable 
that the weak points of the present proposed Federal Compact should 
be understood. The objections to it have scarcely been adequately 
stated in the Legislatures which have adopted it. The general senti- 
ment in favour of Australian autonomy sufficed to carry the resolutions 
through, but in a movement of this kind something more than general 
sentiment is necessary. It testifies, however, to the principle to which 
reference was made by Lord Rosebery when he gave his adhesion to 
the trades-union maxim of ‘Strength for mutual objects with 
separate management for separate objects.’ This he defined as the 
aim of trades unions, and as equally applicable to federal unions. 

So far, then, the movement in favour of Australian autonomy has 
prospered. There have been no claims to the hegemony of any 
particular State. The representative governing men of Victoria and 
New South Wales have in this respect behaved very well. Either 
the one or the other of these States has a population fully three times 
as many as South Australia or Queensland, and yet they have ex- 
pressed themselves as content to go into the Union not only on an 
equality with them, but with Tasmania, where the disparity of 
population and of resources is still greater. The same may be said of 
New Zealand. Victoria undoubtedly has led the way. Her Premier, 
Mr. Service, has been very much in earnest, and he has been zealously 
supported by Mr. Berry, the able leader of the Victoria democracy. 
By both parties in Victoria, by the Upper House as well as by the Lower 
House, the scheme proposed has been accepted as a reasonable solution 
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at the present time. In Queensland, again, Mr. Service, following up 
the original impulse given by Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, has been ably 
assisted by Mr. Griffith, the present Premier, who drafted the 
Federal Bill as it now stands. The action, also, of those leading men 
has been aided by the present condition of politics in the Colonies. 
In all of them party politics are dormant, and the time has been 
specially favourable for co-operation among public men. 

But other causes have also been at work which have operated 
towards union. For a whole generation Victoria and New South 
Wales, or rather, perhaps, I should say Melbourne and Sydney, have 
been almost inaccessible to one another by land. Mr. Service ad- 
mitted the other day in Sydney that he had lived for thirty years in 
Victoria, and yet never once until then had he been in New South 
Wales. The railway systems of the two countries had, all this 
while, been approaching one another, but it was only a few months 
ago when a junction was finally effected, and then, when the railway 
bridge over the Murray at Albany was opefied, there was a great 
fraternisation. Now there is constant and even rapid communication. 
The traveller leaves Sydney on the evening of one day and reaches 
Melbourne at twelve o’clock on the following day. In another two or 
three years’ time there will be a still further railway development. 
Adelaide, by that time, will be connected with Melbourne, and pos- 
sibly Brisbane with Sydney, thongh in this latter case the link 
between Sydney and Newcastle is progressing but slowly. So much 
for internal territorial union. Externally, other causes have been at 
work which have tended in the direction of union. A good deal is 
said nowadays about the expansion of England, some saying that 
England is expanding too rapidly, others saying that England does not 
expand rapidly enough. Latterly, Australians have been hearing a good 
deal about French expansion in the Pacific, and the manner of it has 
seriously troubled them. Nothing has so moved them, since the days 
of their own emancipation, as the prospect of the Recidivist Law. 
This external menace helped them, however, to look at the question 
of federation with a friendly feeling. 

There was also the stirring incident of the annexation of New 
Guinea. It had been much talked about. British men-of-war had 
visited the coast, and more than one naval captain had, on their 
own responsibility, hauled up a British ensign on a provisional flag- 
staff, and had saluted it in token of respect to this preliminary form 
of assertion. For ten years at least it had been the subject of cor- 
respondence with the Colonial Office. Public meetings had been 
held about it in the capitals of Australia. Dr. Lang, the veteran 
exponent of Australian rights, had held forth at these meetings. Secre- 
taries of State and Governors had been well ‘ addressed.’ D’Albertis, 
the Italian, and McKlucho-Macloy, the Russian traveller and anthro- 
pologist, had explored portions of the coast. There had been 
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fugitive and unsuccessful explorations for gold by Queéensland 
diggers. Meanwhile some small New Guinea annexation had been 
effected. It fell to my lot to recommend the annexation of all the 
islands in Torres Straits on the coast of New Guinea. This 
was carried out with the sanction of her Majesty’s Government. 
These movements, however, had attracted the attention of foreigners. 
At one time we heard of Menotti Garibaldi meditating an Italian 
settlement. Then came the abortive project of the Marquis de 
Ray in those seas. After this the German papers began to discuss 
the capabilities of New Guinea, and there was talk of a German 
settlement. I hardly know why we in Australia should object to be 
associated with the Germans in the Pacific. Indeed, we are already 
associated, for Germany has for all practical purposes annexed Samoa, 
and Germany will probably occupy New Britain, for already German 
subjects have acquired a footing there. We like our German 
colonists: they are most frugal and industrious. A fair proportion 
of Germans, in fact, inf the Pacific would do no harm. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that we in Queensland prefer very much to see the 
British ensign flying in New Guinea, which is almost in sight of our 
settlement at Thursday Island. So when, following up the discus- 
sions about New Guinea in the German newspapers, a German 
corvette came out to cruise along the coast, some of us got a little 
anxious about the big island on our starboard bow. Moresby, no 
doubt, had annexed it some years before, and, so far as the hauling 
up of flags can annex, it was annexed. Sir Arthur Gordon also, 
at Fiji, had, as High Commissioner in the Pacific, given in his sug- 
gestions for protecting and practically annexing portions of the coast. 
Were we to let an opportunity slip, and might it not be as well to 
have another flag-flying and another proclamation? So, at any rate, 
thought Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, then Premier of Queensland, and 
his recommendation was sanctioned by Sir Arthur Kennedy, who was 
then Governor. A despatch was written to the Secretary of State, 
telling him what was proposed to be done, and then Mr. Chester, the 
resident magistrate at Thursday Island, was instructed to carry it 
out without further delay, fearing that the German vessel might 
anticipate us. 

The news of this exciting little demonstration created quite a 
flutter of interest in the British Parliament when it was announced. 
It was thought rather amusing that the youngest of the Australian 
self-governing Colonies should undertake to annex one of the largest 
islands in the world. This act of annexation was not approved by 
her Majesty’s Government, and the claim became dormant. Neverthe- 
iess, it really effected the object we hadin view. Henceforth it will be 
recorded in our history as a dashing exploit carried out at the insti- 
gation of one who had a comprehensive grasp of the situation. From 
one end of Australia to the other the unauthorised proclamation was 
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applauded. The national sentiment was gratified. We had ‘ taken 
up another bit of new country,’ as the squatters say. At any rate 
we had secured a sort of primary title, whatever it was worth. It 
did not matter whether it was approved or not: it would be approved 
all in good time. And so it has turned out, for a protectorate has 
been proclaimed, and protection means ultimate occupation. 

But this flying of the flag effected another good purpose. It 
afforded her Majesty's Government an opportunity of pointing out 
what responsibilities were incurred by annexation. Who was to pay 
for it, and who was to pay for the protection of the natives? If the 
Australian Colonies were really in earnest about the flag-flying, would 
they back it up? Would they unite for the purpose? Here was an 
inducement. The refusal to annex was justified by the opening 
thus provided to encourage federation. Meanwhile the movements 
of the French in the New Hebrides were intently watched. The 
missionaries of the Protestant missions connected with the New 
Hebrides got anxious. If we did not look out, France would annex the 
New Hebrides. The Solomon group would follow, and then there would 
be nothing left in the Pacific worth speaking about. No more new 
country to be taken up! This taking up of new country reminds me 
of a story told of a settler named Gellibrand, who came over from 
Tasmania to take up country in the western district of Victoria. 
He ascended to a high hill-top, and from that vantage ground, over- 
looking one of the finest stretches of country in Australia, he made 
his proclamation. ‘ All that I see,’ said Mr. Gellibrand, ‘I claim for 
myself, and all that I do not see I claim for my son John.’ This was 
his primary title to occupation. The Crown Lands Commissioner 
of those days did not confirm the title to the full extent, but Mr. 
Gellibrand got a very fair slice. It was probably not quite in this 
sense that the Colonies represented at the Sydney Conference asked 
Great Britain to annex the whole of the Pacific islands. But they 
undoubtedly wished it to be understood that they objected to any one 
else annexing. The reply made by her Majesty’s Government to 
this comprehensive demand has virtually been to this effect : 
‘Gentlemen, let us protect the present proprietors, the native in- 
habitants. It is true they are only savages, and it may be that you 
will inherit their possessions, but let us protect their rights as long 
as they last.’ Here also we have another inducement to federate. 
Jt will add to the responsibilities of Australia, and it may be assumed 
that it will provide some additional guarantees for the moderation 
of our demands. It is easy enough to pass resolutions at public 
meetings. Shall we act on them when we are bound to respond to 
the weighty obligations involved? It is an excusable function of 
young communities to expand into sympathetic utterances for the 
taking up of new country. When the responsibility of occupying 
and maintaining that country comes upon us, it will wholesomely 
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limit our ideas to what is absolutely necessary for our economical 
and our profitable possession. 

Ihave thus rapidly sketched the moving causes in the direction 
of Australian Federation. There has been, first and foremost, the 
gradually growing sentiment in favour of Australian nationality. 
Then there has been a more serious sense of external responsibilities 
beyond the horzion of our immediate vision. And, so far as the 
French are concerned, let me say that for many years we have been 
excellent friends with them, so far as we were acquainted with them. 
We have sometimes endeavoured to attract French wine-growers to 
our shores. Some have come, though not many. They are capital 
colonists, and better agriculturists than most of our own people. 
We have always given a hearty welcome to French men-of-war in 
our ports. The officers are very polite. The French Consuls are 
generally very popular, and we have always regarded our old allies in 
the Crimea with respectful confidence. Our trade with France has 
increased, and we are quite willing to give a fair share of patronage 
to the Messageries boats. Unfortunately, between them and us, 
there has now come this cloud about their convicts. Those who 
escaped from New Caledonia have never been welcome, but we could 
tolerate them and not withhold our pity from those poor wretches who 
had braved the perils of a thousand miles at sea in open boats. 
There were not very many of them after all. But when it came to be 
perceived that the French settlements in the Pacific were to be made 
the channel for draining off the scum of France on our shores, it was 
time to speak out. We began to see that France was not only going 
to do a serious injustice to herself, but to us also. This sufficiently 
accounts, surely, for our change of attitude to our French neighbours. 
We were of course rivals in the Pacific, friendly rivals, with no arriére- 
pensée to speak of; but still, apart altogether from actual possession 
of the islands, whether territorial or commercial, we looked upon 
this deliberate scheme of contamination as a most unfriendly act. 
Australians, I believe, are prepared for any sacrifice, and they are 
certainly prepared to forego any advantages they may enjoy from 
their commercial relations with France, rather than accept this 
interpretation of colonisation in the Pacific. In one sense, however, 
this coolness with Frenchmen has done good. It has shown us the 


- necessity for a Federal Union. 


But, it may be asked, what has all this to do with Imperial 
Federation ? Surely something! The text of my remarks has been 
Lord Rosebery’s speech at Aberdeen. In laying down the principles 
which ought to prevail in formulating federal unions, he has stated 
that one of the chief points to be kept in view is, ‘Strength for 
mutual objects with separate management for separate objects?” “The 
Federal Union of Australia will certainly promote these purposes in 
Australia. For Australia to be united and strong for ngfitual objects, 
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or at least more strong and more united than she has been, is a good 

thing in itself, and cannot lessen the strength of the British Empire. 

The same may be said of Canada. And the same may be said of India, 
though with the difference that the Government of India can never 
be constructed on the same principles as those of Canada or Australia. 
Of Australia, if it may be permitted to me to speak in the language 
of assured hope, it cannot be doubted that, with the growth of an 
Australian national sentiment, the capacity for entrance into the 
higher forms of federal union will also grow. But Lord Rosebery 
must give us time. We cannot grow in a single night, like the gourd 
in the Eastern story. Even now it will take some years to perfect our 
imperfect Federal Union. By the time he has lived, as we may hope 
that he will, to be as old as Mr. Gladstone, it might be interesting to 
speculate as to what may then be the condition and prospects of the 
Australia Union. It would not surely be an extreme estimate to 
assume that, within the life of men now in the vigour of manhood, 
the population of Australia will be ten millions. When I first knew 
Australia it did not contain more than 500,000 people of European 
extraction. It now numbers fully three millions. Fifty years hence 
it may have a population of twenty millions. Even now the population 
and resources of Australia will bear favourable comparison with those 
of the old American Colonies when they accomplished their complete 
freedom. There is of course a very great difference in the situation. 
There is the most complete confidence in the relations between the 
Australian Colonies and the mother country. Australians may ad- 
mire the great American Union, and in some respects they may desire 

,to profit by that example. But they are essentially loyal, loyal to the 
Queen as the head of the great parent Union, and loyal to the interests 
of that great political association which is recognised in the world as 
the British Empire. There is no desire to dim the lustre of that 
constellation by the extinction of a single scintilla. Nevertheless, 
as Australia grows, she must learn to stand alone—stand alone, as is 
sometimes said of each of us, when our individual responsibility is 
spoken of. The Australian people, even if they may wish to struggle 
against it, must some day accept their absolute independence not only 
as a duty but as a necessity. 

They will cling to the old family ties which gave them birth, but 
it will be with a deliberate consciousness, and with a full foreknow- 
ledge, of their unconditional freedom, whenever the fitting time may 

*come for its accomplishment. Once more I avail myself of Lord 
Rosebery’s illustrations. He indicates, with playful animation, when 
he talks of the union which now exists, that the bond of the affections 
is not sufficient, that England and Australia must be more than 
lovers, and nothing less than married folk. The bond, he says, must 
be binding and indissoluble. The illustration, I think, is delusive. 

Between such countries as the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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Ireland on the one hand, and Australia or Canada on the other, there 
may be the most friendly and affectionate union, based on perfect 
equality of position ; but God forbid the sore hindrance to the per- 
petuation of this feeling which a legal and indissoluble partnership 
would set up. Let the indissolubility of the married state be admitted, 
and, if an example among nations is required, let the happy union of 
England and Scotland be cited; or rather let it be admitted, as Lord 
Salisbury said at Glasgow the other day, that Scotland has annexed 
England. She has annexed a good rich spouse; but England might 
even then claim some separate rights, if Scotland should prove to be 
altogether too dominant. 

The true relationship between Great Britain and such federal 
unions as those of Canada and Australia is not, however, that of 
husband and wife, but rather that of father and son, or of mother and 
daughter. They are one in origin, they are one in language, they 
are one in thought, one in the nature of their laws, and they may be 
one in action. If they have been educated into a right perception 
of the duties connected with the family relationship, as we know they 
have been, then they will aid one another. They will recognise the 
truth of the federal maxim, ‘Strength for mutual objects.’ They 
may, for this purpose, be subordinated to some headship, just as now 
they are subordinated to the headship of the kingly office in the 
person of the Queen. This is well for all concerned, but it is well 
with a reservation that it involves absolute freedom of action, 
absolute independence, should it be necessary, however reluctantly, to 
attain to it. Reverting once more to the probable position of 
Federated Australia fifty years hence, can we imagine such a homo- 
geneous people—‘sons of the soil,’ as we say—a people of twenty 
mnillions, inhabiting a country nearly the size of Europe, separated 
from the rest of the world by vast stretches of ocean, and yet united 
to it by this same highway of the ocean—can we imagine such a 
people content to be controlled in essentials by even a kindred people 
having diverse interests and prospects in life? It could not be. If 
it were attempted it would only produce estrangement, strife, and, 
possibly, an unfriendly severance of dependent relationships. Imagine 
one of these peoples, it matters not which, committed to war, the final 
arbitrament of war. If a nation is really to retain its nationality, it 
must have regard to the possible contingency of war. There are cir- 
cumstances in which it can only acquit itself honourably in such a 
way. It can only, I may say, minimise the chances of war by a refusal 
to submit to unjust or oppressive treatment. Such being the case, 
no nation can refuse to go to war in a just cause without peril to its 
living principle. Great Britain cannot refuse, and a great war might 
be forced upon her. Not only could Great Britain fight more freely, 
more effectively, if Canada and Australia were free to fight or not as 
they pleased, but the probability is that each of them and all of them 
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would serve the interests they all hold in common more effectively 
by fighting separately, if needs they must fight. They may thus be 
strong for mutual purposes, and they would be most strong by main- 
taining their separate management for separate objects. It comes to 
this: there can be no nation, no really national life, without this 
condition of distinct and separate responsibility, though a federal 
union may exist also as a bond of union. The Melbourne Com- 
missioners said, in the words I have already quoted, that there comes 
a time in the history of every young nation when the sense of a com- 
mon citizenship animates the inert form, and gives it a life it never 
knew before. The saying is as true of individuals as of nations. That 
life has not yet come to Australia. I doubt if any of us wish con- 
sciously to hasten its coming. We are sufficiently pleased with the 
irresponsible freedom of our youth. But the time is coming, the 
time must come, when we shall have to pass to maturity. And that 
time may even be not far distant. 

So far, then, as I am acquainted with public feeling or public 
life in Australia, I would say that if Australia is to continue to be 
part of the British Empire, and thus federally united to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Empire of India, it must be in a partner- 
chip limited as to time and as to liability. If this really be so, it 
should be stated plainly—nothing is gained by any doubtful defini- 
tion in essentials. Australia, being willing under existing conditions 
to be bound by existing obligations, allegiance to the kingly office 
representing a united imperial sway, mut needs be content to accept 
the penalties of war, just as she now enjoys the blessings of peace. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, this is a limited liability, measured by 
our common interests and our future necessities. 

Even Federal Australia will, if the proposed plan be adopted, be 
as little compelled into federation as possible. The partnership is a 
limited one. The national sentiment will permeate it and perpetuate 
it. It will grow into something more binding. So with imperial 
federation: if it is to be, it had better in the first instance be limited. 
The potential independence of Canada and Australia being admitted, 
the conditions of the partnership could then be discussed ; and, starting 
from these premises, we may reach the conclusions foreshadowed by 
Lord Rosebery in his trades-union maxim. Allow me here further 
to illustrate my meaning by a reference to the negotiations which in 
Australia have been conducted to a partially successful issue. The 
leading States of Australia, through their representative men, and 
much to their honour, make no claim to superiority. Victoria and 
New South Wales by their representatives consented to go into the 
Federal Council on a par with the less influential Colonies or States. 
Now, is it possible to suppose that the same spirit might actuate the 
several members of an Imperial Confederation? Would the people 
of the ancient kingdom of Scotland, merged now so happily in what 
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is called the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland—would 
this people, if their ancient separate existence should be once more, 
for some purposes, recognised, be content to take their place in 
an Imperial Federal Union on a par with Canada or Australia? 
It would be a considerable sacrifice perhaps, but it would not be 
such a concession as Victoria makes to Tasmania in the Australian 
federation. Or, again, would India, Ireland, or the great mother 
State—England—would England accept these conditions? Yet, in 
all probability, something of the kind would be claimed when, in the 
next century, Canada and Australia shall have attained to the popu- 
lation and proportions of great States, outnumbering Scotland or 
Ireland, and probably not far from equalling England itself. This 
is the sort of prospect we have, if there is to be an Imperial Federal 
Union. : My ideal, however, for a reconstructed British Empire runs 
rather, I must confess, in the direction of a frank admission of the 
potential independence of Canada and Australia, and a good working 
alliance on that footing. For the rest, there are no signs recognisable, 
by the outward vision, of the decadence of England. With her com- 
mercial empire, her splendid but scarcely sufficiently appreciated 
dominion in the East, with Ireland really reconciled and united by a 
larger liberty, Great Britain and Ireland can hold their own against 
any odds likely to appear in arms against them. With Canada 
federated and Australia federated, what has the British Empire to 
fear? It would be as great as ever—nay, even greater, for young 
nations such as these would be the best allies which could be had. 
When we colonists read in some of your newspapers of a decrepit and 
a worn-out England, we sometimes fancy that we know more of 
England than England knows of herself; at any rate, we believe in 
that immense reserve of power and of resources which Disraeli some- 
times used to speak of. Nor can it be believed that America, the 
United States of America, could or would remain indifferent to a 
combination of European Powers against the British nation. Blood, 
after all, is thicker than water. We row in the same boat. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive that America, bound as she now is by 
so many ties of interest and of intercourse to the mother country, 
would willingly submit to the. humiliation of Great Britain by the 
despotic Powers of Europe. Her cause is still the cause of freedom. 
But if, according to this showing, there is no necessity for a 
greater Britannic Parliament, there is every reason to conclude that 
a Federated Australia would willingly work out, in combination with 
her Majesty’s Government, some great projects in which they may be 
mutually concerned. There is the Pacific annexation question. An 
importance has been attached to it which does not really belong to 
it on its merits. So long as the Australian people maintain the 
integrity of their institutions on the continent they already inhabit, 
we need fear but little from either French or German expansion. It 
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should not be forgotten that America has always been content with 
her continental development. Even now Cuba or Jamaica or San 
Domingo would be considered very doubtful acquisitions. Why should 
Australia be so keen for the Pacific? Or why, perhaps, it might be 
more correctly said, should Victoria? It involves much trouble in 
dealing with the island labour question, and her Majesty’s Government 
could deal with it most effectually. The labour traffic as now con- 
ducted should be put down—resolutely put down—by her Majesty’s 
Government, acting in combination with Australia, and with France, 
Germany, and America. It is a wicked traffic, and like to slavery. 

Let another work be cited which ought to be done on the Federal 
Union principle. Another telegraph cable is very much required. It 
should be laid either across the Pacific, or from Perth, in Western 
Australia, to Plymouth, via the Cape. The tariff should be at the rate 
of a shilling a word. It may be assumed with safety that, taking into 
consideration the vastly increased business which would flow into it, 
such a cable would pay ; and it should be laid by the Governments in 
combination. Nothing at present would draw England and Australia 
more closely together than cheap and regular telegraphic communica- 
tion. At present we depend solely on the Eastern Cables Company, 
at a tariff which is practically prohibitory. 

Or, to add another example of what might be done by England 
and Australia on the Federal Union principle, the Suez Canal 
might be bought up and duplicated. It may be confidently stated 
that, whether as a national or an international undertaking, Federated 
Australia would gladly accept her share in the responsibilities in- 
volved in making this great oceanic highway what it ought to be. 
This no doubt is a big question, but it is referred to here simply to 
illustrate what really big questions might be practically approached 
without waiting for the convocation of a greater Britannic Par- 
liament. 

The conclusions, therefore, which may be drawn from the present 
position of the British Empire, as interpreted from an Australian 
point of view, seem to be all in favour of the concentration of power 
and of administrative intelligence where countries or colonies can be 
grouped together for mutual support. Canada has thus grown, and 
has become a source of strength. Australia will grow in like manner, 
and will also become a source of strength. Of Africa it is difficult to 
speak with the same confidence, because the presence of a large coloured 
population there makes it doubtful if the principles of self-govern- 
ment will be found to be as effective there as in Canada and 
Australia. 

But whatever may be the ultimate destiny of Canada or Australia, 
no Australian believes that either the power or the prestige of Great 
Britain would be in the least diminished by the absolute independence 
of his own country. Great Britain, as the great commercial power 
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of the world, as the possessor of India, as the holder of an unrivalled 
chain of settlements in the East—settlements most insufficiently ap- 
preciated—has a very grand position among nations, even the grandest. 
She has a great prestige, and colonists know full well what strength 
she has to act, if need be. In this she is, and will remain, an Im- 
perial Power, and we colonists know full well—none better—what 
capacity she has to act up to the correspondence of her greatness if 
the necessity arose. 

Canada and Australia are outworks of that power—independent 
outworks they ought to be, and must become—and if so, then it 
follows that the policy of the empire should be based on their present 
voluntary adhesion, and on the recognition of their potential inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, as Lord Rosebery has pointed out, there is 
a greater question even than the franchise, though the franchise ques- 
tion is uppermost just now. That question is the unity and security 
of the empire, the essential security of the citadel and its outworks. 
There are those who think that this may be best effected by the 
creation of a supreme Federal Government and a supreme Federal 
Parliament. There are others again who look rather to the growth 
of the imperial principle acting in accord with a recognition of a 
healthy but loyal spirit of colonial independence. My experience, 
at any rate of Australian affairs, leads me to conclude that British 
interests in the world will be best served by as little divergence as 
possible from the principles of government which have of late years 
been recogniced and applied to the great self-governing offshoots of 
the British Empire. Their growth has been healthy and natural. 
Let it continue to be so. Australians, I believe, desire more and 
more to become united with one another, and thus they may learn 
to ‘ perfect the union and autonomy of peoples of the same origin.’ 


Joun DoveGuas. 


Postscript. 


Since the above was written, the Conference on Imperial Federa- 
tion, held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, has thrown some hopeful 
light on the subject. The League thus formed does not talk of an 
Imperial Parliament. It is satisfied, in the meantime at any rate, 
with devoting its attention chiefly to ‘the organised defence of 
common rights.’ So far as Australia is concerned, the practical out- 
come of the League’s efforts will probably be to sustain and to in- 
crease the efforts now being made to render our defence organisation 
more efficient, and to bring it more and more into unison with what 
may be called the scheme of Imperial defences. Beyond this I think 
it is scarcely to be expected that the Australian Governments will 
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move. But even this means a great deal, and probably a consider- 
able expenditure. Up to the present time the Australian Colonies, 
in the matter of defences, have accepted and have acted up to the 
recommendations of the Commissioners appointed by her Majesty's 
Government in 1878. They would go further, I believe, and, if 
deemed desirable, would form an arsenal and establish factories for 
war material. It may be doubted, however, if they would contribute 
to the fortification of Aden or Singapore, very. essential as those 
fortifications may be. They would very probably say, ‘ We will fortify 
coaling stations on our own territory at Newcastle on the Hunter, 
at Thursday Island, and at King George’s Sound, but more than that 
we cannot undertake at present.’ Such, at any rate, is my estimate 
of the share which the Australian Colonies are likely to take in 
contributing to Imperial defences.—J. D. 









THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. 





Art the Berlin Conference of 1884 Germany, for the first time, takes 
her place in the ranks of the colonising States of Europe. France has 
recently exhibited new fervour in the same direction, and everywhere | 
in Europe there are signs that national expansion beyond national 1, 
frontiers is to be a leading feature of the coming era. i 

In thus recognising a wider application of Professor Seeley’s now 
historic term, one cannot but recall that passage of his admirable 
book in which he sums up‘ the historical origin and character’ of the 
Empire of Greater Britain : 











It is the sole survivor of a whole family of Empires which arose out of the { 
action of the discovery of the New World upon the peculiar condition and political 
ideas of Europe. All these Exapires were beset by certain dangers which Greater 
Britain alone has hitherto escaped, though she, too, has felt the shock of them, and 
is still exposed to them; and the great question now is, whether she can modify 
her defective Constitution in such a way as to escape them for the future. 









Whatsoever these dangers which the British Empire alone has i 
survived, it cannot be doubted that other European nations, other 5 
States of the Old World ,in spite of the previous losses of colonies, 
are again reaching a period of redundant population, capital, and | 
energy. Europe, like some mighty human volcano, is again giving i 
signs of a great periodic eruption. 

The effort, following close on the discovery of the New World, 
which Europe made to extend European dominion over large areas of i 
the earth’s surface collapsed, after three centuries of toil, in the Fi 
severance from Europe of all the States so set up. The whole of 
America had been colonized, but the whole of America, with what 
was then considered the trifling exception of a narrow strip of 
inhabited territory in the extreme north, broke the bonds of its 
European connection. Spain ultimately retained a hold only on her 
two West Indian islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. France lost all hy 
she had acquired on the mainland of North America, and soon the a 
great West Indian island of Hispaniola; Portugal lost her dominion it 
over one half of South America; and her long chain of factories and __ 
garrisons, which at one time had given her the monopoly of trade 
along all the coasts of Africa, Arabia, and India, away to the jéfgnds 
of the Far East, fell into a feebleness which allowed most ofttem to 
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be absorbed by other Powers or else forced their abandonment. Even 
Holland lost her Atlantic colonies. In brief, the early years of this 
century saw the final dismemberment of the great European Colonial 
Empire, which had come to its birth on the discovery of the New 
World; and the main determining cause of the collapse was the fact 
that Europe had no longer redundant population, capital, or energy. 

All the while, however, the population of the British Islands, less 
affected by the general circumstances of the Continent, had-not only 
been rapidly increasing in numbers, but rapidly progressing in new 
ideas as to the value of liberty and freedom. And there was 
sufficient superfluous life in the nation to enable it to push a potential 
dominion over large areas of the world’s surface. The development 
of its remaining-North American possessions suddenly became possible 
and profitable; it established and extended its supremacy in South 
Africa ; and its settlements along the coast-line of the great Australian 
continent soon gave it actual proprietory of that ‘fifth quarter of the 
world.’ -Meanwhile, in India and the East, its merchants and adminis- 
trators had: built up the the foundations of empire. England was 
thus the first to inaugurate the revival of the colonial expansion of 
Europe.. And it so happened that in this unnoticed and almost 
anintended absorption of Canada, South Africa, and. Australia, the 
English had become possessed of-an enormous area of the temperate 
regions of the earth not as yet opened up to civilisation. 

As if.at once to justify and assist this new movement, European 
prosperity and progress received an altogether unprecedented impetus 
from the sudden burst of scientific discovery which marks the first 
half of this century as a period unequalled in the world’s history for 
the immediate effect of knowledge on the well-being and advance of 
mankind. 

In the British Islands the population very speedily camé to exceed 
normal limits ; and on the Continent these scientific advanees, aided 
‘by many consecutive years of unwonted peace, led to similar growth 
and progress. The dawn had broken of an epoch of which the leading 
characteristic was to be an overflow of European energy—a second 
eruption of this great human volcano. In its first-throes, indeed, 
these redundant energies found their safest outlet in English-eolonies, 
which alone had already established law and order and the surroundings 
of European civilisation over the waste places of the earth. Many 
minor causes from time to time contributed to these results. Among 
them may be placed the discovery of gold in Australia, and the fact 
that by proceeding to English colonies these European. emigrants 
escaped the claims of conscription or the persecution of political or 
religious dogmas. Thus silently, yet rapidly, the British Empire 
grew till it suddenly became the envy of Europe. In the meantime 
European States had advanced steadily in population. and wealth ; and 
their Governments could not but see that in following in the footsteps 
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of England lay a sure way to yet greater national prosperity and 
power. It is true that among the Latin nations Italy alone has 
exhibited signs of really vigorous growth and increase; but among 
the more northern nations not only has there been a rapid increase 
of population but an overpowering tendency towards emigration—a 
widespreading impulse towards enterprise in new countries. These 
influences have become specially active during the last four or five 
years, and nowhere has this been more marked than in Germany, 
where all causes have worked with irresistible effect to force an 
expansion. 

There were also special causes at work in Germany. The one 
great historical fact for Europe in this century has been the unifica- 
tion of Germany—a culmination cemented at Sadowa and Sedan. 
Union implied not only greater average prosperity and growth, but 
greater influence abroad, and, above all, greater power for foreign 
action. ‘Thus when there arrived the day of overplus of people, 
money, and energy, there were also present the power and the influence 
to direct and mature expansion. Such is the ‘historical origin and 
character of the expansion’ of Germany. 

But what we are to look for in the near future is exemplified in 
the fact that this expansion has this year assumed very definite form 
and has been specially active in the tropical regions of the earth. 
There are rumours that Germany is in negotiation for taking over 
from Denmark her few remaining West Indian possessions, which, in 
the lowest depression as plantations, would as trade centres and 
coaling stations be invaluable to Germany—more especially when 
the Panama Canal is opened. On the West Coast of Africa, Germany 
already claims several hundred miles of coast, and her annexing 
consul, Dr. Nachtigal, will no doubt soon report yet further extensions 
of Germain. authority. There are whispers of similar annexations on 
the East Coast. And this occupying of coast stations means the 
annexation of so many doorways of the Central African area, which may 
be legitimately regarded as a great future market for European wares. 

In Germany itself the foundation of a colonial empire has come 
to be one of the most prominent of national questions; and, as is 
well known, Prince Bismarck has placed himself at the head of this 
new and irresistible movement. ‘The German nation has two objects 
in view—fresh openings and opportunities for its commerce, and new 
fields. for its redundant population, without that national severance 
from the mother country which is now the result of German settle- 
ment in Australia or North America. The Germans are becoming 
anxious ultimately to secure that emigration shall mean, what it 
now means for Englishmen, not the loss of the national populatior 
but merely its redistribution within the national boundaries. 

In the Fatherland these colonial aspirations are rapidly taking 
very practical shape. The Commercial Geography Society of Berlin 
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has for some years made a special advocacy of colonial extension, and 
now we have an actual Association for the Acquisition of Colonies, 
and among several new periodicals specially dealing with this subject, 
one—the Deutsche Kolonial-Zeitung—wholly devoted to securing a 
colonial empire for the German nation. 

German commercial energy is just now second only to that of 
England, and has established itself firmly on nearly every coast. But 
in regard to new fields for its redundant population, no active measures 
have as yet been taken. It is true that until quite recently there 
was hardly any area of territory outside Germany that was German 
soil ; and the consequence was that there were no predetermining causes 
of patriotism to direct the German emigrantrto any particular locality. 
Thus it is that the German patriot is now keenly regretting that 
there are seven millions of German-born citizens in the United 
States; that much of the prosperity of Russia depends entirely on the 
German element in the population; and that in the quondam pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire in South-eastern Europe Germans are 
forced to seek those opportunities from which they are crowded out 
in the Fatherland. And just as one cause of German emigration is 
avoidance of the conscription, so the denationalisation of so many 
Germans of enterprise and spirit is regarded not only as so much loss of 
strength to the German nation, but as so much accession of strength 
to certain rivals and possible foes. All this is keenly felt in Germany, 
and the argument is common, ‘Why should not Germany as well 
as England have new national territories sufficient for the expansion 
of the nation, sufficient to allow all Germans to push their way with- 
out being forced to sever themselves from the Fatherland ?’ 

This is the fons et origo of the new-born German colonial move- 
ment; and the measures as yet taken to realise this great national 
movement are marked by much common sense and caution. The ulti- 
mate object, indeed, is recognised, but immediate measures, although 
definitely tending in the right direction and tentative, as it were, in 
character, are none the less heartily and vigorously adopted. Prince 
Bismarck has laid down the principles on which preliminary action 
will be based :—*‘ All we aim at is to ensure access to Africa for Ger- 
man trade at points hitherto not subject to the dominion of other 
European Powers ;’ ‘to extend to Germans wherever settled the pro- 
tection of the Empire ;’ ‘to extend the protection of the Empire to 
German trading establishments, founded on private initiation and at 
private risk, against foreign avarice and interference.’ In brief, 
Germany has determined to extend the dominion of Germany; and 
in proof of this we hear frequent mention of the hoisting of the Ger- 
man flag in various parts of the world. Great regard is paid to the 
previous claims of civilised Powers, but, subject to these prior rights, 
Germany is prepared vigorously to open up outlets for German trade 
and secure opportunities for real German colonisation. 
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On another point the guiding spirits of the movement have 
shown much practical sense. Germany is establishing, one by one, 
coaling statiens in various quarters of the globe. These, we may 
rest assured, will be properly guarded against the chances of war. 
Germany takes time by the forelock, and, wisely foreseeing the in- 
dispensable need of coaling stations in time of war and their manifold 
advantage in times of peace, Germany does that which England has 
been for some time thinking and talking of doing, although Germany 
is at present only contemplating the foundation of a wide empire and 
network of trading stations such as that of which England is already 
in full possession. 

Hitherto German energies seem to have been concentrated on and 
limited to securing trading stations within the tropics. It is true 
that some of these, as in Africa, may turn out to be mere stepping- 
stones to the occupation of interior plateaux or districts suitable for 
planting operations. It is remarkable, however, that Germany makes 
as yet no visible effort to obtain a footing in any temperate regions, 
where German muscle could find fresh fields for its energies without 
abandoning the Fatherland. This, however, is a development which 
time may bring into full bearing. At present the only move in that 
direction is the contemplated State aid for lines of ocean steamers ; 
for this State aid may imply in the future State control and direction, 
which by making free and easy the channels of trade and communi- 
cation in definite directions, would tempt along particular channels 
the stream of emigration. It seems not improbable that Germany 
will soon be feeling her way in various quarters towards the eventual 
acquisition of territories where her sons may labour with their hands. 
It is even hinted that the gradual formation of large German colonies 
in South America (where there is a climate more closely resembling 
that of Europe than in any other country south of the Equator) may 
so leaven the population as to lead it at no distant date to seek what 
at present is lacking—peace from internecine rebellions and security 
for person and property, in the arms of the German Fatherland. To 
such places may be readily turned the tide of overflowing population. 
No doubt the very dislike to conscription may itself be turned to 
account by limited exemptions for those who will emigrate to such 
new possessions. In these and other ways the present expansion of 
Germany bids fair at no distant date to become one of the most 
influential elements in the present tendency of European nations to 
occupy those portions of the earth which the former efforts at coloni- 
sation have left practically unoccupied. 

It is necessary for Englishmen all the world over to pay very 
close attention to this expansion of Germany, and it is well to de- 
termine forthwith on the right attitude this nation ought to take 
up with regard to it. A great proportion of British interests are 
located outside the home islands, either in national colonial enter- 
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prise or foreign commercial adventure, and it is these interests 
which are most directly affected by the expansion of any European 
nation. 

It may be profitable briefly to recall the differing characteristics 
of German and French schemes of colonisation. There is much truth 
in the epigrammatic comparison that England has both colonists and 
colonies, Germany colonists but no colonies, and France colonies but 
no colonists. The fact is that France at present has no population 
to spare; and it would seem that burdening herself at home with 
railway schemes and other public works of magnificent magnitude 
but hardly of proved necessity or even utility; with gigantic bounty 
systems for ships and sugar (amounting in the aggregate to some- 
thing nearly equalling 1s. in the pound of income tax); with customs’ 
charges more and more restrictive of profitable exchange, France is 
not in a financial position to boast that she has superabundant funds, 
whether public or private, for investment in colonial enterprise, still 
less that she needs or can support colonies. 

In regard to the expansion of these three nations, the following 
figures of population tell no uncertain tale as to results, whatever the 
causes at work :— 


! 

Probable popu- | 
Present lation fifty years | 
population | hence, at present 
rates of growth 


Annual Annual excess | Birth rate | 

Country | increase per | of births per 1,000 of 
| 10,000 of pop. | over deaths , population | 

! | 


France. = 26 96,650 26 | 38,000,000 | 43,000,000 | 
Germany . ah BES 592,100 388 | 47,000,000 | 83,000,000 


| England . .| 105 | 436,760 35 | 36,000,000 63,000,000 
} _ we : +h = Z | i H 


Again, if we take year by year, we find that the excess of births 
over deaths in France is steadily falling; and also that during this 
century, while the rate per thousand of population of deaths has in- 
creased, that of births has steadily decreased. Such are the relative 
positions and prospects of these three countries in regard to popula- 
tion; and in addition to this, while it is calculated that in France 
the emigrants do not exceed the immigrants in number, both 
Germany and England, over and above this rapid progress in them- 
selves, send forth into the world tens, nay, sometimes hundreds of 
thousands of emigrants in a year in excess of immigrants. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that both German and English statesmen 
should look with curiosity upon this ardour of France to win for 
herself a colonial domain, although she has neither capital nor men 
to spare to make use of it. Precisely similar circumstances existed 
in the former attempts of European nations to colonise, and their 
collapse was due to precisely similar lack of the necessary supplies of 
surplus brain, muscle, and capital. Besides all this, the tendency in 
France is now all in the direction of Protectionism and Restriction. 
The French colonial authorities are now invited to impose ‘differential 
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duties in favour of French manufactures ; the new French Sugar Law 
strives to protect French colonial produce. As these new restrictions 
on exchange take effect, so will France and her colonies fall yet 
farther behind in the international race. 

France, in her nineteenth-century efforts at colonisation, founded 
Algeria, but has hitherto failed to supply even that one colony with 
sufficient men or money to fully develop it. Yet the lust of empire 
has seized upon republican France, and seems to have been mistaken 
for the spirit of genuine colonial enterprise which has done so much 
to enrich England. As an instance of the really culpable ignorance 
in which this movement has its roots, I may recall an incident that, 
but for its highly injurious effects, would have been ridiculous. 
France came to a determination in all sober seriousness and distinct 
avowal to send convicts to New Caledonia, with the asserted intention 
of founding in that little island a colonial empire that was to be the 
rival and equal of that which, according to French history, English 
convicts had founded in Australia. It would be precisely as rational 
to attempt, by sending smugglers to the island of Sark, to establish 
in that little island a kingdom which should one day rival that of the 
United Kingdom. But it is no pleasing prospect to see a great and 
neighbourly nation like that of France apparently thus bent on 
national suicide. Depressed at home in most branches of industry, 
suffering in her foreign trade, and giving ground daily before other 
rivals, a policy has nevertheless been taken in hand which, for mag- 
nitude of conception, exceeds all bounds, and which could only hope 
for success if based on attributes not one of which can with truth be 
predicated of France—viz., surplus population, surplus capital, and 
surplus produce. Two methods the French have adopted for extend- 
ing French dominion. In the one case the pioneers are travellers 
who seek monopoly treaties with native potentates, and then obtain 
native petitions for the protectorate of France. As recent instances 
of this, we have the work done in the back country of Senegal, which 
would hand over to France a territory far larger than Algeria ; 
M. Brazza’s would-be annexations of the Congo district ; and those of 
Dr. Neis in Siam. In the other case, the task of inaugurating French 
rule is entrusted to naval and military expeditions, which have been 
so busy of late in South-eastern China and in Madagascar, upholding 
ancient claims, hunting pirates, and taking sides with native factions. 
Success is, however, quite another matter; and the outcome of all 
this imperial energy will never transpire until France has contrived 
to set up some substantial dominion over these wide areas that at 
present successfully resist forcible annexation. 

The great trading Powers of Europe can well afford to await these 
problematic developments of French empire, although it may be 
doubtful for how long they can put up with that stoppage of trade 
and discredit of European prestige which accompanies warfare that 
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is not war, although considered by the French specially suited to 
their schemes both in China and Madagascar. 

The expansion of Germany is, however, the precise opposite of all 
this. It is the legitimate overflow of a nation, and it is conducted 
on enlightened and unselfish principles. The Germans wish to see 
European civilisation spread over the waste places of the earth, and 
they wish European trade to open up and to vivify future demand 
over these wide areas, a wish identical in motive and measures to that 
of the English nation. 

Bearing closely on the attitude Englishmen ought to take up in 
regard to German expansion is the question as to any possible conflict 
in any part of the world with the colonial or the commercial enter- 
prise of the English nation. 

In regard to colonial enterprise, is there risk that Germany will 
press upon any of our colonial possessions? In North America this 
is impossible, as there is no land left. The Danish West India 
Islands are of little significance except as trading stations, and there 
the most secure protection of our colonies is in their own hands— 
merely the removing of all possible restrictions on shipping and 
trade. In South America we should warmly welcome the extension 
of German order and civilisation. In the Australian quarter of the 
world Germany can only appear as a territorial Power in the islands 
of the middle Pacific, where her traders are already established round 
Samoa asa centre. In China and the East, Germans already do a 
very considerable trade; but the formation of German colonies there 
can do no harm, seeing that our great trade-centres there are as free 
as ports can possibly be. By process of elimination we see that, so 
far as regards clashing with English colonial enterprise, German 
expansion can only affect us in Africa. The hoisting of the German 
flag at Angra Pequeiia, a shipping place on the coast between Cape 
Colony and its dependency of Walvisch Bay, has been denounced as 
an attempt to secure a foothold in South Africa, whence the Germans 
can work inland aud across to the Boers, absorbing them and passing 
on to overrun all the British possessions. This is forestalling history 
with a vengeance, and quite ignoring the probably cordial co-opera- 
tion of the English and German nations to open up all that portion 
of Africa on mutual lines of advance. The minor question of the 
right of Germany to establish a colony at Angra Pequeiia will be 
settled at Berlin, and Germany has declared herself scrupulously 
careful of pre-established rights of other nations. But, assuming the 
German flag to remain there, a German colony would have ample 
room for expansion to the north and the east without trenching in 
apy way whatever on the already established English territory to the 
south. 

On the West Coast of Africa, Germany has lately been busy esta- 
blishing her claim to much unappropriated coast line, which inter- 
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laces with our own colonies and protectorates in that part of the 
world. But all along this coast Portuguese, French, Dutch, and 
Spanish, as well as English and German colonies succeed each other 
in no settled order. The coast line is of value as giving access to 
the interior, and the general expectation is that the interior of this 
enormous continent will provide a new market for European wares. 
No wonder that the nations are eager to share in the spoils. In this 
struggle there may be rough contacts, if things be not taken in hand 
betimes ; and this will be the case not only on the West Coast but on 
the East, where communication with the interior is being rapidly opened 
up. It will be well for all Africa if international arrangements can 
be carried out by means of mutual concession, to secure that its 
opening up be not hindered and burdened by quarrels and war. 

So far as England is concerned, it is no doubt true that English 
traders at the present possess the lion’s share of Central African trade, 17 
but it is none the less true that the English nation has enough ? 
colonies on hand to absorb her surplus energies for some time to 
come; what the English nation requires is, not more dominions, but 
more markets. Thus England would welcome the undertaking by 
other nations of the task of opening up Africa to civilisation and 
trade, under two provisos—justice and peace for the native races, 
and equal facilities of access to the traders of all nations. England 
needs no more than this, and in these stipulations she will have the 
cordial support of Germany as well as of the other trading Powers. 
This new Berlin Conference is an occasion of which advantage may 
be taken in view of this opening up of Africa to formulate, as it i 
were, some international code of rules for the occupation of native ‘ 
districts ‘ not hitherto subject to the dominion of European Powers.’ Hi 
England has an undeniable claim thus to stipulate on the plea that fi 
she has at the least an equal right with other States herself to occupy i 
these native areas, and that her power to do so is immeasurably 
greater because her traders are already there. She should only yield 
this her right in exchange for guarantees securing the indefeasible i 
rights of all nations to identically equal treatment as to commercial a 
access, and if possible some limitation of taxes on commercial inter- 
course. The safeguarding the rights of the natives and the main- 
tenance of security, order, and peace, might be arranged for by 
instituting an appeal to some system of international arbitration 
constituted for this special purpose. 

Thus, wherever the expansion of Europe may be extending itself 
over native races—that is, over peoples that are not of sufficient civilised 
power to take their place in the category of States—the following 
principles should be insisted upon as the foundation of all political 
action. The voice of England should be specially strong, for she has the 
greatest moral claim to be heard, based on her long-continued and 
self-sacrificing efforts to put down and to keep down the slave trade, 
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and to her predominant commercial interests already established 
among such peoples. With other nations, also, she takes at the least 
equal rank in virtue of the labours and triumphs of her explorers and 
missionaries. 

The seven principles I would enumerate as among those which 
should form the foundations of international arrangement are :-— 

1. Prevention of slavery. ; 

. Equal facilities for missionaries of all nations and denomina- 
tions. 
. Disallowance of all monopolies. 

4. Identical treatment for traders of all nations. 

5. Limit to fiscal charges on trade. 

6. Rigorous respect for the rights of the natives. 

7. Arbitration to decide all disputes. 

In all such action we shall have the zealous co-operation of 
Germany, now moved to great activity in colonial enterprise ; and 
this will be of the highest advantage not only to our home exporting 
interests but to each and all of our colonial possessions. Thus, sub- 
ject to some such preliminary international agreement, there is ample 
reason for every citizen of the British Empire most cordially to wel- 
come this new-born expansion of Germany. 


GEORGE BapEN-POWELL. 





MISS ANDERSON’S FULIET. 


A Few days before the date at which I write this, I went one evening 
with a party of friends to witness the performance of Romeo and Juliet 
atthe Lyceum Theatre. Perhaps I should rather say, that what we 
went to see was Miss Anderson’s acting in the part of Juliet; for I 
think we had no curiosity about any other part of the performance. 
Nor, even as to this part of it, was our curiosity either strong or 
pleasurable. In my own case, curiosity had been to some extent 
discounted by ‘the opinions of the press,’ and their drawing- 
room echoes, which unanimously assured us that we should find 
in Miss Anderson’s Juliet, nothing but a perfectly passionless, 
commonplace, stagey, and more or less vulgar, piece of acting. I 
am a man of little faith in ‘the opinions of the press,’ be they 
political or literary ; but on this occasion I was led to infer the 
probable justice of their verdict, not so much from the unanimity 
and confidence of its expressions as from certain recollections of my 
own, which sternly discouraged all sanguine expectations. It had 
been my privilege, or penalty, on various previous occasions of the 
kind, to be cordially invited by distinguished English actors (men of 
high aim and considerable ability) to attend their performance of 
Shakespearian parts. Of those performances I had afterwards read, in 
the daily and weekly journals, the most enthusiastic and unqualified 
praises. I had noticed that the critical press was unanimous in its 
description of them as subtle, profound, original, delightful, suggestive, 
instructive, grand. I had heard the genius of Shakespeare seriously 
congratulated upon the masterly interpretations of it reserved for the 
histrionic art of his countrymen in this improving age ; and yet, owing 
to the unimprovable character of my own taste, these masterpieces of 
modern acting, notwithstanding a strong predisposition to admire and 
enjoy them, had excited in me only the uncomfortable sensations of 
blank, bewildered, inarticulate, stupid dismay. I felt that such 
sensations were sorry requitals of the hospitality I had received; and 
thus, between my personal liking for the performers and my mental 
incapacity to like their performances, my embarrassment would“have 
been extreme, but for the merciful intervention of the critical press, 
which enabled me to congratulate the objects of its eulogiums upon 
an immense: and indisputable ‘success ; a success’ ‘so’ comprehensive 
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and conspicuous that my own poor praises of this or that particular 
feature of the performance could have added nothing to the general 
recognition of its excellence. 

This experience had bequeathed to me a pleasant notion of the 
habitual relations between actors and critics. ‘ After all,’ I said to 
myself, ‘these critics are the best-natured people in the world when 
they yield to the natural disposition of their own kind hearts. It 
must be entirely the fault of authors (a notoriously irritabile genus, 
full of small vanities and pretensions) if they get on no better with 
their critics than dogs do with cats. Actors are jolly fellows. The 
habits of their profession are social. Instead of assuming towards 
journalism a morose, surly, supercilious, hands-off attitude, they 
invite it to supper, pat it on its big good-humoured back, take it 
behind their scenes, and explain how matters stand there: open their 
hearts to it, in short, and appeal to its own. And see how well it be- 
haves to them! If its theatrical criticism will not quite stand, it 
falls, at least, as bread and butter always falls, on the good side, the 
buttered side. And this is as it should be. For reason and justice 
(let alone generosity) demand that we should always endeavour to 
judge the act in relation to the intention. If you want to improve 
others, you must not be always scolding them and throwing cold 
water on their best endeavours. Praise is the greatest incentive, as 
censure is the surest check, to worthy effort ; and what histrionic 
effort can be worthier of encouragement than an actor’s effort to 
restore to a stage which has lost the traditions of it the worthy per- 
formance of the Shakespearean drama? In criticising such an effort, 
all that is well meant should be heartily recognised, and all that is 
not well done pointed out in no carping spirit. In such a case, even 
exaggerated praise might possibly be wise as well as generous, whilst 
exaggerated censure would certainly be stupid as well as spiteful. 
Obviously our dramatic critics now go upon these maxims; and, 
whatever else may be said of their criticism, it is not ill-natured.’ 

When, therefore, I reflected that over the performance I was 
about to witness the daily and weekly fountains of criticism had 
been spouting next to nothing but disapproval, I could not but 
attribute so unwonted a phenomenon to some inadequacy in the per- 
formance itself, transcending even the all but inexhaustible amia- 
bility of the dramatic critics. 

According to the critic of the Times, the only noticeable charac- 
teristic of Miss Anderson’s Juliet was ‘the gushing but empty 
rapture of a schoolgirl who has dabbled in poetry, and inspired 
herself with the secondhand sentiment of the circulating library ;’ 
and of those scenes in which ‘the earnestness of the woman’s nature 
is thoroughly aroused’ her rendering was ‘false and forced.’ Mr. 
Terriss’s Romeo, on the contrary, was, according to the same 
authority, ‘a faultless reading of the part, full of passion and vigour.’ 
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The critic of the Standard had assured us that in witnessing this 
performance we should ‘more than ever feel the inability of the 
American actress to portray passion,’ that ‘the compass of her art is 
narrow,’ that ‘ in the stronger scenes the actress is always weakest,’ and 
that ‘in the serious business of her part she is left quite behind.’ Why 
Miss Anderson’s nationality should have been specially mentioned by 
this critic in connection with her alleged inability to portray passion 
it was not easy to understand. But, whether the critic meant thereby 
to express his surprise that, in spite of being American, the actress 
was unable to portray passion, or to imply, with a delicately indirect 
compliment to his own countrywomen, that her inability to portray 
passion was sufficiently accounted for by the fact of her not being 
English, the statement of his impressions was certainly calculated to 
have a most chilling effect upon our expectations. After a still 
sterner condemnation of this lady’s failure to give to her delivery of 
blank verse all the ‘musical rhythm’ attained ‘without loss of 
natural utterance’ by the keen poetic sense, the subtle intonation, 
and sensitively accurate ear of our own English actors and actresses, 
the same critic, faithful to the laudably gentle spirit of modern 
dramatic criticism, had relieved his pent-up impulse to praise 
wherever praise is possible, by bestowing unstinted encomiums upon 
all the other performers. In Mr. Terriss’s Romeo he recognised ‘a 
more than adequate representation,’ which ‘ always gave significance 
to the text.’ Mr. Terriss, he assured us, we should find ‘ picturesque, 
easy, and natural,’ even in ‘the wild rushes which the actor who 
supports Miss Anderson is called on to accomplish.’ It was com- 
forting, moreover, to learn from so discriminating and severely 
impartial a critic that this young actor was full of ‘ warmth in his 
passion’ with Juliet, and ‘dignity in his stern purpose’ with the 
Apothecary ; that Mr. Kemble’s Peter was replete with ‘ unobtrusive 
humour ;’ and that Mr. Stirling’s Friar Lawrence was a ‘re- 
markably sound and well-considered study,’ specially noticeable for 
its ‘admirable balance and judgment’ and its ‘fatherly tenderness 
and sympathy.’ 

The Saturday Review's remarks had been equally condemnatory 
of the American actress, and almost equally laudatory of her English 
partners in the performance. ‘ Whether intelligence to realise, or 
power to express, be defective, the result "—we had been told by this 
authority—‘ is the appearance of a young lady preposterously unlike 
Juliet.’ Mr. Terriss, on the other hand, had ‘ come nearer to Romeo 
than Miss Anderson to Juliet ;’ and, whilst her Juliet’s awakening in 
the vault was ‘commonplace,’ and her death scene ‘ quite devoid of 
tragic power,’ her Romeo’s ‘bursts of rage’ were ‘replete with 
genuine passion.’ Mr. Stirling’s Friar Lawrence, moreover, was, we 
were again assured, ‘not merely dignified.’ No, the peculiar merit of 
‘this Friar’ was that he ‘ made it plain why Romeo was apt to seek 
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his guidance and aid.’ Upon Miss Anderson’s alleged shortcomings 
in the matter of blank verse, the Saturday Review had also written 
much, in its most characteristically pedagogic vein. ‘The speaking 
of it [blank verse],’ said this great teacher, ‘is an art of which she 
has no knowledge.’ And then the teacher proceeded to explain the 
nature of the art. ‘The delivery must, first of all, be perfectly 
natural in sound; nothing must be sacrificed for the sake of the 
verse; at the same time, an under-current of musical rhythm is 
essential, an under-current so delicate that the hearer may not im- 
possibly at times be forced to listen for a moment, if the lines are 
strange to him, before his ear detects the metre.’ All this is true 
enough, though scarcely worth saying for its own sake; for it in no 
wise indicates any of the rhythmic principles of blank verse, and might 
have been written by a person totally ignorant of those principles. In 
fact, it would be as much to the point to employ the same number of 
words in the assertion that music ought to be musical. Any signifi- 
cance the truism might have, obviously lay in the application of it, 
which was pointed by the remark that ‘ Miss Anderson occasionally 
lapses into the American language "—whatever that is. 

I had rubbed my eyes over this passage when I read it; because 
it implied of course that the conditions described by the critic are 
those to which his ear has been accustomed by the elocution of the 
best English actors and aetresses: and that this is a matter about 
which our play-going public is justly sensitive, owing to the perfect 
intonation and poetic feeling with which blank verse is habitually 
spoken upon the English stage. It was not to be supposed that the 
critic meant to lecture the American actress thus solemnly for sinning 
in common with those English ornaments of her profession who have 
achieved the highest popularity with our own public, and elicited the 
highest eulogiums from our own press. But where, when, and by 
whom, has the Saturday Review heard blank verse spoken on the 
English stage as it ought to be spoken? To me the speaking of 
blank verse appears to be a lost art; I know by experience that my 
own ear is more sensitive than most men’s to the rhythmic sentiment 
and sound of: blank verse properly spoken. There are innumerable 
lines of Shakespeare which, even if they were nonsense verses, would 
give exquisite pleasure to any ear susceptible to the musie of blank 
verse, were the sound that is in them adequately rendered by the voice. 
But I cannot mention a single actor since Macready, whose delivery of 
blank verse has appeared to me indicative of even the most elementary 
sense of what verse is, and how it should be spoken. Of actresses I can 
only mention one. The whole of the invocation to Artemis in Mr. 
Tennyson’s Cup was spoken ‘by Miss Ellen Terry so admirably that 
the sound of it was a pure and great pleasure to the ear. But in the 
verse of that invocation the cxsuras and cadences are very strongly 
marked ; and there is in the recurrent fall oi them a grandiose mono- 
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tony appropriate to the subject and sentiment of the verse, which 
renders the effective declamation of it much easier than the musical 
utterance of more dramatic verse. Moreover, this instance stands 
alone in my recollection. It is not only exceptional but solitary ; 
the musical effect of it not having been attained, even by Miss Terry, 
so far as I can remember, in any other case. 

When, therefore, I read this criticism in the Saturday Review, I 
could not but feel that if Miss Anderson’s delivery of blank verse 
did indeed fall conspicuously short of the standard set by our own 
best actors and actresses the effect of it must be extremely painful. 

Only two other points on which the theatrical critics had been 
equally unanimous remain to be mentioned in this summary of their 
opinions. They had all concurred in dismissing Mrs. Stirling’s 
Nurse with a brief word of passing notice, as a piece of acting, 
admirable indeed, but needing no comment, because every detail of 
it was already quite familiar to the public in connection with Mr. 
Irving’s revival of Romeo and Juliet. We were therefore led to 
suppose that we should find in the performance of this fine actress 
absolutely no new feature, and that her rendering of the part was a 
stereotype. 

The concurrence of the critics was equally noticeable in their 
condemnation of the pains bestowed upon the costuming and scenery 
of the play, as injurious to the higher dramatic effects of it. Now, 
having a vivid recollection both of the extraordinary richness and 
splendour of these particular features in Mr. Irving’s representation 
of the same play, and also of the lavish encomiums then bestowed on 
them by the same critics, we were naturally curious to see how the 
elaborately gorgeous decoration of Mr. Irving’s Romeo and Juliet 
could possibly be exceeded by Miss Anderson’s Romeo and Juliet, 
and to learn from the comparison the precise point at which the line 
is drawn by the critical authorities of the day between decoration 
which enhances, and decoration which injures, the dramatic effect of 
a Shakespearean revival. 

This was, indeed, the only point on which our instructors had left 
us room for any curiosity atall; and against the forebodings excited 
by their description of Miss Anderson’s Juliet as a conventional un- 
feeling performance, I for one was unable to set any perfectly reassur- 
ing recollection of the qualities of her acting in other parts. The only 
plays in which I had previously seen this actress perform were, The 
Lady of Lyons, Pygmalion, and Tragedy and Comedy... In The 
Lady of Lyons Miss Anderson’s acting seemed to me eminently free 
from. vulgarity, and generally marked throughout by a certain in- 
describable air of personal distinction and refinement, as also a no less 
indescribable freshness and purity of personal effect, which reminded 
me a little of Jenny Lind. But in all the more passionate situations 
of the play (especially the cottage scene), her acting became stagey 
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and declamatory where it should have been pathetic. Here the genuine 
note of passion was undoubtedly missed ; and in this respect her Pauline 
(though in other respects it had many merits) was altogether in- 
ferior to Mrs. Kendal’s; still more inferior to Miss Helen Faucit’s— 
the best Ihave ever seen. Miss Anderson’s Galatea I cannot compare 
with Mrs. Kendal’s, which I have never seen. But in this part there 
is, I think, no opening for the display of what is commonly called 
passion, except at the cost of painfully intensifying all that is vulgar 
and repulsive in the general conception of the whole play. The 
merit of Miss Anderson’s Galatea seemed to me to lie in her instine- 
tive avoidance of the temptation to be effective in this wrong way. 
The cold statuesque effect in which she contrived (as if in- 
stinctively) to clothe a part that is, in itself, unpleasantly comic, and 
abounding in low and ridiculous situations, had appeared to me 
distinctly referable, not to a defect in faculty, but toa rare refine- 
ment in feeling. Still, the part for this very reason afforded no 
opportunity of testing Miss Anderson’s capacity for the expression 
of strong feeling—especially that kind of feeling which belongs to 
what we call ‘the tender passion.” Of Tragedy and Comedy my 
recollections were certainly not pleasant. But on that play I do 
not wish to make any criticism beyond the expression of a con- 
viction that the most heavenborn actress could not make out of it 
anything which I myself should care to hear or see. A grace- 
ful, as well as original fancy, disporting itself in the caricature 
of common things, with complete freedom from any taint of the 
vulgarity inherent to common things, has always seemed to me the 
special merit of Mr. Gilbert’s generally delightful humour; and I 
cannot but think it a misfortune for Miss Anderson that the only 
productions hitherto provided her by the pen of this justly popular 
writer should be of a character from which that merit is conspicuously 
absent. To sum up my previous impressions of Miss Anderson’s 
acting, I believed that I had detected in it (apart from other merits 
with which I am not now concerned) distinct indications of a capacity 
to ‘portray passion’ partly undeveloped, and partly unrevealed 
because inadequately evoked by the conditions of the parts she was 
acting. They were indications which seemed to me full of interest 
and promise, and in a high degree deserving of kindly and thoughtful 
encouragement by helpful criticism. But of course they left quite 
in doubt the probable character of her performance in such a part as 
Juliet, wherein there is everything to evoke, stimulate, and reward 
‘the capacity to portray passion,’ if such a capacity existsin the actress. 

For these reasons it was with anticipations considerably chilled 
by all that we had read and heard of the performance, that I and 
my friends went to see it. We agreed to keep our impressions to 
ourselves during its progress, and only to compare notes when it was 
over. But when this moment arrived, it found us just as unanimous 
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in the conclusion that the newspapers had been wrong, as they them- 
selves were unanimous that Miss Anderson’s acting was wrong, in 
every particular. Their account of the performance turned out to 
have been altogether misleading; or at any rate we, at least, had 
been altogether misled by it. 

Briefly and broadly stated, our impressions were, in the first place, 
that scarcely one of their objections to Miss Anderson’s Juliet, and 
not a single one of the praises bestowed by them on the other per- 
formers, had any foundation in fact. In the next place (to be a little 
more particular) we all agreed that Miss Anderson’s acting of this 
extremely difficult part (a part in which so few, if any, even of the 
greatest actresses, have been able to satisfy the imagination), so far 
from revealing her ‘ incapacity to portray passion,’ was full of feeling 
and tenderness; and that the tenderness was in some passages pro- 
foundly touching. As regards my own particular impressions on this 
point, I must add here that, although I have seen many stage Juliets, 
and although I happen to be easily moved by stage pathos, Miss 
Anderson’s is the only one that has ever drawn a tear from me. I say 
this, however, never having seen Miss Helen Faucit’s Juliet. The 
Juliet of that always fascinating actress, Ellen Terry, though charm- 
ing in the lighter touches, was certainly inferior to Miss Anderson’s 
in depth and tenderness of feeling. We also agreed that, although 
Miss Anderson’s Juliet is by no means a performance of uniform excel- 
lence, the merits of it so largely exceed its defects, and are on the whole 
of so high an order, that the tone of the notices I have quoted is un- 
warrantable by any recognised canon of criticism. We were further 
of opinion that, although Miss Anderson’s delivery of blank verse not 
unfrequently fails in music and power, yet she certainly speaks blank 
verse rather better than worse than we are accustomed to hear it spoken 
by our best actors, and infinitely better than it is spoken by her coad- 
jutors in this performance. We noticed in it only one mispronunciation, 
to which I will refer later on; but it was not an American mispro- 
nunciation; and for my own part I must say that, with a tolerably 
familiar knowledge of almost every American dialect, I was unable to 
detect any American accent in her voice or intonation. Both the 
intonation and the voice do indeed differ unmistakably from those which 
are common to the English stage. But the difference is not an Ameri- 
can difference, and it is, moreover, a difference greatly fur the better. 
We did not find that the scenic and other decorations of the play 
were either inappropriate or in excess of the standard which, in such 
matters, the frequenters of the Lyceum Theatre have been accustomed 
to exact. And we did find in Mrs, Stirling’s performance of the 
Nurse many admirable variations which struck us all as entirely 
new and exceedingly interesting, as compared with her previous per- 
formance of the same part. The feelings excited in us by these 
unexpected impressions exploded in a chorus of indignation at the 
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imposition practised by the theatrical critics upon innocent and 
unsuspecting play-goers like ourselves; and it was finally proposed 
that some one of our injured party should endeavour to place on 
public record our own (possibly unintelligent, but certainly honest 
and uuprejudiced) impressions of the performance we had just wit- 
nessed. 

The choice fell upon me, and hence this paper; which I shall 
conclude with a short account of the whole performance so far as 
it has impressed itself upon my recollection. The most interesting 
feature of it is of course Miss Anderson’s rendering of the part of 
Juliet ; and of this I shall speak with unrestrained sincerity. In 
discussing the work of a serious and genuine artist, mincing politeness 
would be wholly out of place. In Miss Anderson’s Juliet I find 
nothing to justify that sneering tone which is unbecoming in the 
mouth of any one who is not a Saturday Reviewer. But I do find in it 
some features which I think wrong in conception and faulty in effect. 
My reasons for that opinion I shall state without reserve. I also find 
in it many others which appear to me admirable, and these also I 
shall notice in the same spirit. 

When we reached our places in the theatre, the first scene was 
already begun; and of this all that need here be said is that the 
scenic representation of the ‘ public place’ in Verona appeared to us 
faultless ;! that the quarrelling of the Capulets and Montagues was got 
through with spirit, and that Romeo looked handsome, well dressed, 
and sufficiently young ; but as heavily dolorous in his demeanour as 
if he were what Hamlet might have been had he lived to the aye of 
forty. To me it seems that there are no passages in the part of 
Remeo (not even the most passionate love scenes with Juliet) in 
which it is more important that the actor who performs it should 
impress us with a strong sense of the extreme youthfulness of the 
character. Romeo’s love for Rosalind is not a heart-corroding passion, 
but one of those fond extravagant fancies which exhale in the fervid 
atmosphere of imaginative youth. The sadness with which it affects 
him has nothing in common with the habitual melancholy of a weep- 
ing philosopher who thinks he has explored life and found it hollow. 
It is only the low spirits of an impressionable boy ; and the exhibi- 
tion of it can scarcely be too delicate. It should in any case be lively 
and impulsive, not serious and solemn. 

Juliet makes her first entrance in what at the Lyceum is practi- 
cally the second scene of the play (the room in Capulet’s house). To 
those whose impressions I am here recording, Miss Anderson’s acting 
of this scene appeared perfect in every particular. Her sudden im- 


1 Tsay this without reference to the archxology of it. The attempt to archzolo- 
gise the Shakespearean drama is one of the stupidest pedantries of this aze of prigs. 
Archxology would not be more out of place in a fairy tale than it is in a play of 
Shakespeare. This scene is beautiful and animated, and that is all that is wanted. 
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pulsive entrance at the call of the Nurse, who is looking for her in 
another direction, followed by the shy girlish pause between the cur- 
tains, at the words,‘ Madam, I am here,’ when she perceives the 
presence of her mother (certainly a most alarming looking dame 
with a terribly forbidding countenance), the sort of innocent careless 
vacancy which pervades the whole expression of the face, and every 
attitude and gesture of the figure, throughout this scene, are exactly 
what they should be. 

And here one reflection is inevitably suggested. Given an equal 
acting power in each of any half-dozen actresses who undertake the 
part of Juliet, it is obvious that she who is the youngest and most 
beautiful out of the six will approach very much nearer than the 
other five to the ideal Juliet. Now Miss Anderson possesses the 
gifts of youth and beauty (more especially the latter) in a pre- 
eminent degree ; and all acting depends so largely for its effect upon 
physical qualities that these advantages, although they go for no- 
thing. by themselves, do undoubtedly, like zeros added to a unit, 
centuple the pleasing effect of any sort of histrionic faculty, be it 
great or small, which they accompany. There are some parts in 
which the want of such advantages is fatal. We have probably all of 
us seen the part of Juliet performed, at different times and places, by 
actresses so accomplished in their art, and so charming in their own 
personality, that in no part, however unsuited to them, could they 
possibly be unattractive ; but whom, nevertheless, no amount of 
talent could render the least like Juliet in appearance. Miss Ander- 
son does look like Juliet, and it costs her no effort todo so. That 
is, so far as it goes, a merit by no means unimportant. When the 
scene of her first appearance came to an end, we all felt that we 
had seen a beautiful embodiment of the ideal Juliet (on a scale 
larger no doubt than our imagination has given to its own image 
of Juliet—but still beautiful and young), and also that the charming 
effect of the apparition had been undisturbed by any inadequacy in 
the acting of the part assigned to it. I say that here, at least, there 
was no inadequacy in the acting. But one little point there wasin 
Miss Anderson’s acting of this scene (a point excellent in conception, 
and true in feeling) as to the precise effect of which I felt at the 
time some little doubt. I am inclined to think that if I saw the 
performance again this doubt would disappear ; but I may as well 
mention it. When the servant announces the arrival of the guests, 
dance music is faintly heard from the hall beyond. Catching the 
sound of this music, Juliet (who has been more or less inattentive 
to the talk between her mother and the nurse, or who, at least, has 
listened with an obvious indifference to the subject of it), makes a 
little dance movement with her feet as she follows her mother to the 
ball. It is as if her feet were stirred by the irresistible impulse of a 
young creature whose instinct is to dance when she hears dance music, 
3P2 
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and whose enjoyment of the ball to which she is going will, you feel 
sure, be confined, like a child’s, to the excitement of the dancing, 
and not derived from any sentimental interest in the dancers. At 
the first sound of the music she pauses for a moment, as if awakened 
by it out of her previous indifference. Her eyes kindle gradually. 
Her face and figure assume animation. The influence of the music 
seems to be flowing into her and through her, from ears to feet; 
and then this little dance movement of the foot begins. The idea 
appears to me excellent. So far as I know, it is quite new. The 
effect of it ought to be excellent also. But in watching it for the 
first time, I had a vague sensation that it rather disturbed the 
pleasing effect of a figure formed rather for the graces of repose 
than for those of movement. I should like to study this point again 
before pronouncing any positive opinion upon the effect of it. 1 
cannot feel sure that the unsatisfactory sensation | speak of was not 
attributable to something imperfect in my own recipiency of the 
effect rather than to anything faulty in the effect itself. But if the 
fault lay with the actress, it lay, not in her intelligence, but in hér 
physical frame. Had she been a little woman, the movement would 
have appeared quite natural. As it was, the eye, grown accustomed 
to the rather stately outline of the figure, was perhaps insufficiently 
prepared for the light, half-saucy character of the movement; so 
that, curiously enough in this case, the physical advantages of the 
actress rather hindered than helped the intellectual intention of the 
action. I cannot otherwise account for the fact that, in watching 
the little movement I have described, I did not feel as charmed 
by its effect as I think I ought to have been, and as I certainly 
am with the conception of it. If this explanation be the right 
one, it shows how much the effect of the most intelligent acting 
depends upon a perfect co-operation between the mental and physical 
qualities of the actor. But of one thing I feel sure. No ordinary 
actress, no commonplace woman, would have conceived tiis little bit 
of byplay, which, from its very fitness to the character and the situa- 
tion, can win no audible applause from a large audience, although, 
if successfully executed, it could not fail to delight the more intelli- 
gent portion of such an audience. ‘Trivial as it seems, the signifi- 
cance of it is great in relation to the whole conception of the part. 
It is like the Shakespearean couplet at the end of a scene. It appro- 
priately closes the first phase of Juliet’s character, sums up the 
opening situation in a single trait, and indicates, perceptibly yet 
unobtrusively, the condition of the girl’s mind within a few hours of 
the event in which childhood ends and womanhood begins. The 
whole effect of this scene was of good augury, but of course it left 
quite undecided the question of the power of the actress to portray 
deep feeling. And we had teen Cecisively tuld by the theatrical 
critic of the Standard, and other similar authorities, that Miss 
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Anderson’s acting becomes ‘false and forced’ in those situations 
‘where the earnestness of the woman’s character is thoroughly 
aroused.’ 

Of the torchlight interlude I have nothing to say, except that 
I am surprised that Mr. Standing’s delivery of the famous Queen 
Mab speech has not been more favourably noticed by the theatrical 
critics. It is quite bad enough to be highly praised by them. The 
actor seems to have taken as the model for his Mercutio some 
prosperous proprietor of a society journal—the heavy wag of a not 
very refined coterie. But, then, who has ever heard this desperately 
difficult speech spoken naturally and yet poetically ? I confess that 
I have not. Mercutio, though one of the most charming, is also one 
of the most unactable, of all Shakespearean characters. 

Then comes the critical ball seene. With the pains bestowed upon 
the grouping and decorative effect of it I find no fault. The appear- 
ance of the stage in such a scene ought to be (what it is) as brilliant 
and animated as possible. But the effect of the kissing between 
Romeo and Juliet is unpleasant. It was still more unpleasant in Mr. 
Irving’s revival of the play. Is it ever otherwise? I cannot but 
wish that Miss Anderson had been advised to arrange the whole stage 
business of this scene rather differently. The business, as now 
arranged, concentrates attention upon an action to which only the 
most skilful management of the general business of the stage, and the 
most delicate acting on the part of Romeo, could possibly reconcile 
the taste of a modern audience. Surely the business of all the per- 
formers should here be so managed as to recall to the imagination of 
the audience the manners of a time when this important action would 
have involved no outrage upon good breeding. In one of the letters 
written by him from England in the reign of Henry VIII., Erasmus 
dwells with immense relish on the English custom of kissing ladies 
at first meeting them, and describes the custom as delightful, because 
maidens as well as matrons kissed all visitors both when they came 
and when they went. One of the courtesies appertaining to this 
usage was that partners kissed at the close of a dance. Thus the 
King in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. (act i. se. 4), when he sees Anne 
Bullen for the first time and dances with her, says to the Jady as soon 
as the dance is over:— 


It were unmannerly to take you out 
And not to kiss you (Kisses her). 


Manifestly this custom, familiar to an Elizabethan audience, is 
assumed, though not expressly indicated, in the dancing scene in 
Romeo and Juliet. If we saw all the partners kissing at the close 
of the dance, we should understand at once that Romeo’s kiss is not 
‘ unmannerly ’—as it certainly now appears to us. It may be objected 
that a modern audience would be shocked by such an unlimited and 
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promiscuous quantity of kissing. But I do not think that would be 
the case if the business were properly managed. The dancing is of 
a more or less stately character. The general salute at the end of 
it would be equally ceremonious. The special character of Romeo’s 
action would then be felt in its right relation to all that is going on 
around him. For he has no express title to kiss Juliet, since he is 
not a recognised visitor, but an intruder and an enemy. Neither 
can he claim the privilege of a partner, for he has not danced with 
her. But under the cover of a prevailing usage, and the general 
kissing that is going on all round him, he approaches Juliet with the 
devout reverence appropriate to her assumed character, and craves 
permission to pay a holy palmer’s homage to the sbrine of his 
devotion. This is demanded by the true spirit of the scene, which 
under these conditions (but these only) becomes graceful and poetic. 
The kissing between all the partners at the end of the dance leads 
naturally up to the kissing between Romeo and Juliet ; and instead 
of Romeo’s first greeting of Juliet being marked by a vulgar fami- 
liarity, it takes the character of a peculiarly deferential homage. 
Miss Anderson has followed the exampie of Mr. Irving in rejecting 
this arrangement of the stage; and in default of any such arrange- 
ment the position Romeo is placed in, and the part he has to play, 
are so intrinsically awkward and coarse, that the cleverest actor 
could not, under the same conditiors, impart a pleasing effect to 
them. That being the case, Mr. Terriss gets through his business in 
this scene as well as any one can have a right to expect ; and it is a 
most fortunate circumstance that he is young and extremely good- 
looking. But the whole scene, as habitually managed on the modern 
stage, is unnatural; nor is it easy to see how the kissing dialogue 
can ever be made quite natural to the imagination of a modern 
audience. For it all turns upon the belief, common to Shakespeare’s 
time, that some diseases could be communicated by kissing, and 
that in passing into the second person they left the first. Shake- 
speare reverts to this notion in Zimon of Athens. 

There is, however, a very pretty moment in Miss Anderson’s 
acting at the end of this scene. Juliet, having discovered who the 
pilgrim is, stands dreamily gazing after him as if entranced. The 
Nurse takes both her hands to draw her away. Then the girl’s 
attitude and action reveal the first symptom of childhood passing 
into womanhood. The effortless submission she has hitherto yielded 
to those who have charge of her has been shaken; the inclination to 
assert her own character and will is awaked ; and you begin to feel 
that in the new world she is entering she will have to act for herself 
and by herself, because it is a world that lies entirely beyond the 
comprehension and sympathy of all around her. 

The first balcony scene I do not think satisfactory. Neither time 
nor space permits me to discuss in this little paper the principles 
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upon which the play of Romeo and Juliet is constructed, and their 
relation to the love poetry of the Troubadours and Minnesingers. 
But all actors and actresses I have yet seen in the love scenes of 
Romeo and Juliet seem to forget that many of those scenes are in 
sentiment, as parts of them are even in form, purely lyrical; and 
that they ought to be treated lyrically rather than dramatically. 
This is not done by Miss Anderson, nor have I known it done by any 
other actress. About Mr. Terriss’s contribution to the poetic effect of 
this scene a word must here be said in passing. We had been told by 
the 7imes that it was ‘a faultless reading of the part,’ and by the 
Standurd that ‘it always gives significance to the text.’ Ofthe value 
of these statements a single illustration will suffice. In the text to 
which Mr. Terriss is said to * always give significance, Romeo's fare- 
well to Juliet is thus worded :— 














Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
Would I were sleep and peace so sweet to rest! 





Aud this is how it was worded by Mr. Terriss when we heard it from 
his lips :— 





Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
Oh that_I were sleep and peace so sweet to rest ! 





Is this what the Jimes calls ‘a faultless reading of the part’? Is it 
what the Standard admires as ‘ giving significance to the text’? If 
so, it were to be wished that, instead of giving significance to the text 
of Shakespeare, admired actors would be satisfied with understanding 
the significance that is already in it. The instance I have mentioned 
is the only one of the kind I happen to remember now; but I 
noticed in the course of the performance three or four others in which 
the verse of Shakespeare was turned by Mr. Terriss into the baldest 
prose not merely by his prosaic delivery of it, but by his reckless 
alteration of the text. These are not trivial details. Their signifi- 
cance is great. They stamp the calibre of a Shakespearean actor. 
The insertion of redundant, and the omission of essential, syllables in 
the delivery of verse—still more the careless introduction of unneces- 
sary words—are pranks which no actor could play with impunity 
upon any classic stage in France or Germany. They would instantly 
provoke a storm of reprobation from the whole audience. Any actor 
capable of feeling the matchless music of the lines above quoted 
would instinctively deliver them in a long-drawn tone of sighing, 
lingering wishfulness. It is not surprising that the actor who thinks 
that the sentiment of the lines may be just as well expressed in prose 
as in verse should jerk them out in a scrappy series of unmusical 
ejaculations. But it is surprising that any critic should extol such 
a style of acting as ‘ vigorous’ and ‘ passionate.’ If Miss Anderson, 
in her part of this dialogue, fails to give their full lyrical sweetness 
to the words which Shakespeare has put into her mouth, she, jat least, 
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do2s not alter or add to them; nor does she speak them as prose. 
What seemed to me defective in her rendering of this scene was not 
the acting but the conception of it. If the conception was right the 
acting was faultless. But I cannot think it was right. However 
much she may have wished, and even hoped, for it, Romeo’s presence 
in the garden must have been first surprising and then alarming to 
Juliet. For his situation is perilous in the extreme, and this she 
knows. Miss Anderson seemed to take the whole situation too much 
as a matter of course—as if it were exceedingly pleasant, rather 
wrong, a little risky, but not at all astounding or overwhelming. 
Her exuberant delight in the unexpected presence of the lover she 
has been dreaming of, seemed to swallow up every other emotion. 
[In all her manifestations of that delight she was not (as described in 
the newspaper notices) missish and youngladyish, but perfectly girlish 
and natural. Only she was not girlish in the particular way which 
seems wanted here. I conceive that the pervading expression of 
Juliet’s tones and gestures throughout the earlier part of this scene 
should be full of bewilderment, and even her delight a fearful one. 
One fancies that the action and utterance should affect us like the 
fluttering of a frightened yet fascinated bird ; and that the beating 
of the girl’s heart should be heard by the audience in every sound of 
her voice, and seen in every movement of her body. Towards the 
close of the scene, however, she has a stroke of exquisite tenderness. 
When Romeo says ‘I would I were thy bird,’ &c., she leans over the 
balcony in an attitude of passionate but tender yearning, her hair 
falling loose over her neck, and her arms folded as already clasping 
the dear prize to her bosom, as she murmurs— 
Sweet, so would I, 
Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 


Nothing could be better than this. 

The scene with the Nurse is acted with a charming grace and 
playfulness, and both are original. The by-play of the two actresses 
engaged in this scene is so good in all its particulars that any 
adequate description of it is impossible here. Mrs. Stirling’s Nurse 
is a twofold masterpiece, for whilst this incomparable actress has 
retained all the excellences, she has varied nearly all the details, of 
the part as last performed by her with Miss Terry. Into the scene 
in Friar Laurence’s cell an ingenious novelty has been introduced. 


When the Friar says 
You shall not stay alone 
Till holy Church incorporate two in one, 


he leads the lovers towards a shrine in the background. They kneel 
before him, and their marriage is indicated by the attitude of the 
group on which the act closes. Throughout this scene Miss Ander- 
son’s Juliet is charming. Her voice will richly reward the most 
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careful training. There are tones in it of great depth and fulness, 
sometimes exceedingly pathetic. Its low notes are its best. But it 
is not always a perfect vehicle for the sentiment she is intending to 
One is conscious of this in the soliloquy :— 






express. 





Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 





Of course there is a note of exultant impztience throughout these 
lines. But it is an impatience subdued to ecstasy, and felt in trance. 
The delivery of the lines can scarcely be too dreamy. The influences 
of sunset and twilight hover about them. In passages and scenes of 
this character (wherein the thing acted is not a play but a poem) 
Miss Anderson’s acting would be more effective if it were more 
restful. Her reception of the news of Romeo’s supposed death is 
altogether disappointing. ‘There is in it no evidence of genuine 
emotion. In this, and the passages which immediately follow it, she 
is at her worst. The words 















What devil art thou that dost torment me thus ? 






are spoken theatrically, and utterly fail to move the listener. In 
situations like this it is fatal to mistake the tragic for the pathetic. 
But, as the scene grows, her power grows with it; and her acting 
improves in veracity and pathos. The exclamation ‘ Blistered be thy 
tongue, &c., is very well given. Here her attitude is full of dignity 
and power. Here, too, you begin to feel distinctly conscious of the 
development in Juliet’s character—the strengthening and deepening 
of it under the influence of passion and sorrow. The lines, ‘Ah, my 
poor lord, &c., are admirably given; and there is an affecting 
tenderness in every line of her face and figure when she kneels down 
and picks up the cords which the nurse has let drop. 

In the second balcony scene (the alba, act iii. scene 5) Miss 
Anderson’s acting rises into the purest poetry of tenderness and 
passion. Here every tone, every look, every gesture, seemed to me 
exactly what they should be, and invested with a poetic depth of 
feeling which I have never before seen given to them in this scene. 
Romeo and Juliet are discovered on the balcony. The woman’s arms 
are ‘about her lover, who has begun to descend the balcony, and is 
half over it as the scene opens. You feel that the embrace with 
which she clings to him is that of a wife,a passionate, tender, devoted 
woman. Juliet is no longer a child. There is not only passion, i 
there is also poetry, in Miss Anderson’s acting throughout this iN 
scene. Always graceful (except in those rare moments when iH 
she lapses into theatrical vehemence, as if her natural genius had 
not yet entirely freed itself from the trammels of stage convention), 
here she is more graceful than ever, and her gracefulness is pathetic. 
There is a wonderful gentleness and softness, yet withal a restrained 
intensity, in her movements and utterances, her looks and tones, 
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which is irresistibly affecting; and I cannot but agree with the 
remark made to me by one of our party that those who, having seen 
Miss Anderson in this scene, can say that she has no feeling, must be 
entirely devoid of it themselves. The struggle in her heart between 
the longing to keep Romeo and the fear for his safety if he stays, is 
admirably expressed. And when she pushes him from her with the 
words ‘ Hie thee hence, begone, away!’ it is impossible to witness 
without a thrill the passionate terror depicted in the woman’s face. 
The revulsion of feeling in the tone of the words 





































Art thou gone so, my love, my lord, my friend ? 


when she returns and misses him, the passionate tenacity of the em- 
brace with which she clings to him when he reappears, the sense of 
desolation expressed in the wail 


I shall be much in years 
Ere I again behold my Romeo, 


the infinite tenderness with which she takes his head between her 
hands, draws it to her, and looks up into his face as she exclaims, 


O think’st thou we shall ever meet again ? 


the growing expression of pain and doubt which precedes the words 


O God! I have an ill-divining soul, 





followed by the wistful sadness with which she puts her arms round 
him as if to assure herself that he is still there ;—all these delicate 
touches of rapidly changing emotion are rendered with an intensity 
of refined and true expression, so passionate, so tender, and so 
affecting, that I am utterly at a loss to understand how any of Miss 
Anderson’s critics can justify the assertion that she falls off in the 
stronger scenes ‘where the earnestness of the woman’s character is 
thoroughly aroused.’ It is precisely in these scenes that she is at her 
best. When Romeo at last departs, Juliet sinks down as if her life had 
left her with his presence. This is a perfectly natural action. It is also 
very effective. But it has been ridiculed by the newspaper critics, 
because, instead of picking herself up and deliberately walking out of 
the balcony (which would have ruined the effect of it), she is instantly 
withdrawn from sight by an ingenious revolution of the scenery. 
The momentary disappearance of Juliet from the observation of the 
| | audience at this point seems to me a commendable stage arrange- 
ment, and one in aid of which the ingenuity of the stage mechanist 
may be legitimately employed. It gives time for the imagination to 
sum up, as it were, and adequately realise the cumulative effect of 
the whole scene; and it leaves upon the mind an affecting image 
which is not abruptly and harshly disturbed by the entry of Lady 
Capulet, and the hurried return of Juliet to her chamber. Whether 
the change from the balcony to the bedroom be effected by the 
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dropping of a curtain or the shifting of a scene is immaterial. 
What is important is that it should be effected without any move- 
ment for the purpose of effecting it on the part of Juliet herself. 
‘If; said an intelligent young friend to me when discussing the 
scene, ‘the generality of people were as quick to perceive what is 
beautiful as they are prone to look for what is ridiculous, good 
actors and good critics would be more common than they are.’ 

The scene which immediately follows with the mother and Nurse 
is her masterpiece. It is a performance which may be studied with 
a delight and surprise that increase at every moment. I have seen 
nothing equal to it since Lady Martin’s retirement from the stage. 
For Juliet, so far as I know, is not one of Mrs. Kendal’s parts. At 
any rate, I have never seen her in it. But with a power of quiet 
pathos which (so far as it is revealed in this particular scene) is not 
surpassed by Mrs. Kendal’s admirable acting in less poetic parts, Miss 
Anderson combines many physical advantages peculiar to herself. 
The weary lassitude of her expression and attitude in the opening of 
the scene is most impressive. At the mother’s knock she opens the 
door with an indescribable dejection, and as Lady Capulet enters, she 
stands half behind the door as if desperately awaiting some painful 
infliction which she knows to be inevitable, and yet with an irre- 
sistible physical shrinking from the scrutiny of the unsympathising 
eyes she is now to meet. The reply to the mother’s inquiry, ‘ Madam, 
I am not well,’ is given with touching simplicity. After which she 
seats herself upon the bed in an attitude of profound despondency. 
The drooping head, the tear-stained eyes, the graceful dejection of the 
arms and the suffocated misery of the voice, are singularly eloquent. And 
here follows an inimitable touch of feeling. When Lady Capulet calls 
Romeo a villain, Juliet repeats the word with a strange reflective tender- 
ness, as if the harshest epithet, when coupled with the beloved name, 
became to her a term of endearment. A commonplace actress would have 
echoed the insulting word in tones of indignation. Equally affecting 
is the dreary, quiet resignation thrown into the words, ‘ God pardon 
him! Ido with all my heart.’ You feel as you hear them how 
hopelessly isolated this young creature now is from all around her, 
how withdrawn into herself; and in herself what a dept.: of irreme- 
diable woe! The wild striking out of the arms which ac.»mpanies 
the cry, ‘Ay, madam, from the reach of these my hands,’ .nd the 
pitying and pitiable tone of those which follow, ‘ Would none but I 
might ’venge my cousin’s death,’ admirably express the half betrayal 
of her inmost heart into which she is provoked by the parental de- 
nunciations. When Lady Capulet says that she brings joyful tidings, 
the girl rises with a roused and startled expression. As the subject 
of her marriage with Paris is opened to her, her whole appearance 
gradually changes. The listless broken-hearted Juliet is replaced by 
a woman full of resolution and courage, every inch of her noble. 
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The drooping, cowering figure straightens itself up to its full height ; 
the countenance is suffused with heroic animation; there is a beau- 
tiful scorn in the curl of the closing lip and the flash of the steady 
eye. The long white sleeves are drawn and tightened with the 
gesture of a woman who is gathering together all her strength. At 
last she stands—an image hewn in Parian marble, stately, motion- 
less, sublime. The outline of the figure is steadfast and singularly 
graceful. But the incessant workings of the muscles of the face, 
and the slight convulsive clutchings of the hands upon the dress, 
thrillingly reveal the internal struggle; and the voice, plaintive and 
tender a few minutes before, deepens into a low, slow strong tone of 
inward intensity in the delivery of the words— 

Now by St. Peter’s Church, and Peter too, 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

This speech is spoken without any outburst of passion, but with 
the most passionate intensity. There is nothing loud or violent 
about it, no high notes, no vehement gestures. The figure remains 
statuesque, and every word is uttered in a low penetrative tone, with 
a calmness infinitely more affecting than any gesticulation could 
possibly be. Before her father her courage again gives way, and she 
rises from the ground to which his brutality has flung her, with a 
countenance full of pathetic bewilderment, as if stunned and tottering 
amongst the incomprehensible surprises of some horrible dream. 
The beseeching tone of the words ‘ O sweet my mother! cast me not 
away,’ the sob with which, after the exit of the two Capulets, she 
flings herself into the arms of the Nurse, and the helpless imploring 
trustfulness with which she clings to the old woman, are all perfect. 
Here, for one exquisite moment, she is again the child Juliet. 
There are tears in her eyes, and a half smile on her parted lips, as 
she nestles her cheek against the old woman’s bosom, with the 
words :— 

What say’st thou ? hast thou not a word of joy ? 
Some comfort, nurse ? 

The revulsion of feeling with which she afterwards pushes the false 

counsellor from her—not vehemently, but gently and sadly, with a 

pathetic reproachfulness, is rendered in the same delicate and touching 

strain. Left aione, she stands silent, the image of misery; and not 
till the door closes behind the Nurse, does her pent-up passion burst 
forth in the cry 
Ancient damnation ! 
O most wicked fiend ! 

The effect is piercing. All the feelings which have been working 

within her throughout this admirable scene seem to find utterance 

in the scorn and anguish of that cry. 
Two rare and great merits in Miss Anderson’s acting must here 
be noticed. They are conspicuous in this performance. One is her 
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power of facial expression. She has a play of countenance which, 
without the aid of voice or gesture, expresses, in rapid alternation, 
tenderness, sternness, scorn, sorrow, terror, and dreamy reverie. The 
other is her power of standing still with perfect grace. This is not 
an easy thing to do, and how few actors and actresses are able to 
do it! Most of them seem incapable of expressing emotion without 
movement, and whenever they are not in movement they are awk- 
ward. Miss Anderson is able to express strong feeling without 
moving a limb: and I think that this excellence in her acting 
is largely attributable to her intellectual capacity to throw herself 
completely into the part she is acting, so that when she ceases to 
speak or move she does not cease to be in her imaginary character 
or to feel the emotions which belong to it. The generality, even of 
successful actors, only assume their parts with the dialogue or stage 
business assigned to them; and when they are not speaking, or 
doing something, they relapse into their own characters. A strong 
individuality is a good quality in a human being, but it is a defect 
in an actor. One of the most striking evidences of Miss Anderson’s 
dramatic power in this scene is her exit at the end of it. She hastily 
flings over her head and shoulders a dark blue cloak, and as she 
turns to open the door her back is presented to the audience; her 
face completely invisible. But the agitation of her feelings is 
effectively visible in the tremulous movement with which she 
clutches the handle of the door, and impressively audible in the 
tone of concentrated passion with which she utters the words— 


If all else fail, myself have power to die. 


I must pass over the scene in the Friar’s cell with much briefer 
notice than it deserves. Her acting throughout this scene is ex- 
cellent. 

The potion scene is a crucial one to every actress. Miss Ander- 
son’s acting of it is strangely unequal. In the first half of the scene 
it is admirable ; in the second half unaccountably bad. Her subdued 
sadness in the presence of the Nurse and mother is excellent, and the 
look and gesture of mute appeal when the mother is about to leave 
the daughter without kissing her are most pathetic. When the Nurse, 
after Lady Capulet’s departure, kisses and fondles the girl’s hand, the 
attitude and expression with which Juliet stands off from her, as if 
unconscious of her presence, and gazing wistfully at the spot where 
her mother last stood, are very fine. You understand at once what is 
passing in her mind—the thought that she has probably seen her 
mother for the last time. Her shudder when she hears the door shut 
behind the Nurse is equally effective. The gathering sense of the 
solitude around her, and the dismal nature of the act to which she 
has braced up her courage, are powerfully expressed in all her looks 
and movements. 
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No less admirable is the agony of face with which she rushes to 
the door to call them back, the despondent gesture with which she 
checks her impulse, and the quiet mournfulness of the voice when 


she sighs— 
What should she do here ? 


My dismal scene I needs must act alone. 


Here, as the hand is raised to the forehead and the hair pushed 
back, nothing could be more impressive than the sorrowful bewilder- 
ment of the face. She crosses the stage to draw the curtain over 
the window (a singularly natural and suggestive movement), pauses 
there with her hand on the curtain, half wrapping it round her as if 
for shelter, and stares back into the vacant chamber as though its 
solitude were teeming with horrible suggestions. You see, stage by 
stage, in the working of her face, the growth of the ghastly doubt, 
“ What if this mixture do not work at all?” and the glance which 
follows at the dagger is wonderfully significant. So are all the gestures 
with which she lays down the dagger, takes up the poison, sits down, 
lifts the phial to her lips, and puts it away with a little shiver, as one 
fearful thought after another presents itself to her mind. So, too, is 
the whisperous, awe-struck tone of the voice. Up to this point all is 
not only excellent, but surprisingly excellent. But as the soliloquy 
advances, the acting degenerates. She rises, rushes about the stage, 
rants, screams, loses all dignity, all pathos, becomes theatrical, con- 
ventionally tragic, wholly ineffective, and ruins the sentiment of the 
scene by a painful relapse under the tyranny of the worst traditions 
of the English stage. If Miss Anderson will only free herself com- 
pletely from the lingering influence of the conventional teachers of 
the English and American stage, she cannot fail to become a truly 
great actress. 

But why must Juliet’s soliloquy over the potion always be 
declaimed? I have never heard it spoken otherwise than with 
vehement gesture and in a loud voice. Surely it should be nothing 
more than audible thought, and no part of it mimetic. If a young 
woman about to drink a potion which is to render her temporarily 
insensible, is haunted with the dread that she may perhaps awake up 
from it in some place of death, ideas of dry bones and festering 
corpses will naturally be running through her head; but surely she 
would not naturally act these ideas, by clutching at the imaginary 
bones, and shrieking at the imaginary corpses! Here the expression 
of the face should sufficiently indicate all that ought to be indicated. 
I may mention in this place a wrong emphasis which falls upon the 
ear with a startling and most unpleasant shock. In her reading of 


the line, 
As in a yault, an ancient receptacle, 


Miss Anderson throws the emphasis strongly upon the penultimate, 
instead of the ante-penultimate, syllable of the last word, so as to 
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make it sound recepticle. This is a quite unnecessary violation of 
the genius of the English language. Probably some injudicious 
adviser has persuaded her to believe that the line will not otherwise 
scan. But the line would scan perfectly, if, instead of huddling up 
the word ‘ancient,’ according to colloquial usage, as if it were a 
dissyllable, she would only sound it (not with pedantic precision but 
flowingly) as what it is, a trisyllable. On this condition, the dactylic 
ending of the line becomes not only metrical but exceedingly musical. 














As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 


The fall upon the bed at the end of this scene, which has been 
much criticised, appears to me excellent both in conception and 
effect. Would the theatrical critics wish to see a young lady in this 
situation get into bed, tuck herself up, and blow out the candle, with 
perfect composure ? 

The whole of the last scene (the death scene) is also excellent, 
and its final touches supremely good. Colman, I believe, interpolated 
into the Shakespearean text a dialogue between Romeo and Juliet 
after the awakening of the latter from her trance. Without departing 
from the text, all the dramatic effect which could possibly be obtained | 
from any such irreverent device is produced by the little, silent, 
unobserved, awakening gesture which Miss Anderson gives to her 
Juliet just before Romeo drinks the poison. The gesture itself 
is also very pretty and very natural. But her master-touches of 
feeling begin with the discovery of her husband’s dead body. The 
wild impulse with which she rushes to it, kneels above it, takes the 
dead head in both hands, and gazes into the dead face as if the 
intensity of that gaze could win back to life the spirit so freshly fled ; 
then the hopeless cry with which she throws herself upon the body, 
the agonised fidelity with which she returns to it, when dragged 
away by the Friar, the tenderness with which she addresses her dead 
lord, the start when she hears the watch, the stab, the fall—in f 
this succession of passionate strokes there is a constantly deepening 
pathos. But the climax is reached when, having fallen at a little 
distance from Romeo, she raises her head faintly, searches with a 
look, as of eyes that are fast growing dim, for his dead body ; creeps 
softly close up to it, tenderly lifts the dead man’s arm, and places it 
around her neck, nestling her head into the fold of it; then, with a 
satisfied sigh of infinite tenderness, expires. ‘This is the only death 
scene of the many dying Juliets I have seen that has not seemed te 
me tedious, superfluous, and altogether an anti-climax. 

To any actress who could so conceive and so act this scen 
gift of genius has been given. As in the martyrdoms depict 
Raphael, all revolting indications of physical torture are so sup 
as not to disturb the sense of beauty to which the artist app 
with the accurate instinct of a true artist, Miss Anderson, 
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dying moments of her Juliet, avoids all that is painful, and con- 
centrates our attention upon all that is beautiful, in the situation. 

Of the other performers I have left myself no room to say much, 
But the strong dissatisfaction I have expressed in reference to some 
features of Mr. Terriss’s Romeo would convey an unfair impression 
of my general estimate of his performance if unqualified by the full 
recognition of what seem to me its merits. He is best in the more 
bustling scenes. His fight with Tybalt is spirited, and graceful 
too. He has a fine figure, and is not only good-looking, but his 
good looks are particularly well suited to the part. He has vigour 
and agility, though little grace or tenderness. His acting does not, 
I think, deserve the extravagant praise bestowed upon it by the news- 
papers, but it does merit rational encouragement; and, on the whole, 
he makes a very passable Romeo, as stage Romeos go. Mr. Arthur 
Stirling’s Friar is a commonplace piece of acting which merits neither 
praise nor blame. But in all the scenes with the Nurse, the effect of 
Miss Anderson’s Juliet is immensely enhanced and facilitated by the 
inimitable acting of Mrs. Stirling. 

I am now at the end of this little chronicle of personal impres- 
sions. The moral of it is, ‘Put not your trust in newspaper criti- 
cism ;’ and to illustrate the truth of that moral I will conclude with 
an anecdote. 

Mrs. Siddons, after acting with considerable success in the pro- 
vinces, was brought out by Garrick at Drury Lane in the character of 
Portia. And this is what is said of the result in a Life of that great 
actress: ‘ Though favourably received, she failed to make any strong 
impression, being thought more of as a beautiful young woman than 
as a great or even a promising actress.’ Acting is a very difficult art, 
only to be brought to perfection by long practice under congenial 
and helpful conditions, even when there is a great natural aptitude 


for it. 
LyYTron 





THE PROPOSED NEW CATHEDRAL 
FOR LIVERPOOL. 


Wuen in 1870 Manchester became the capital of a newly-created 
diocese, the city already possessed a collegiate church of very consider- 
able pretensions ; not indeed to be compared with the noble churches 
which adorn most of our English cathedral cities, but quite large 
enough to afford to the youngest of English bishops a sufficiently 
dignified seat, till such time, at least, as the increasing importance 
of the See might require an edifice of more extended dimensions. 
When, however, a few years afterwards a bishop was appointed to the 
rival town of Liverpool, that city was not so fortunate in this respect. 
In the middle ages it had possessed a castle, but no church. It was 
only in 1699 that Liverpool was erected into a separate parish, being 
before that time only a chapelry in the parish of Walton ; and so far 
as can be judged from such representations as survive, its first church, 
erected immediately afterwards, was a very second-class edifice, and 
some time ago was entirely removed to make way for the present 
church of St. Nicholas, which thus becomes the oldest parish church of 
the city. A second parish church—that of St. Peter’s—which now 
does duty as a pro-cathedral, was erected at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and is a very commonplace edifice designed in the very 
worst age of English ecclesiastical architecture, and long before any one 
dreamt that the parish in which it stood would become a principal 
part of one of the most important cities of Great Britain. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising, that the in- 
habitants are much exercised in their minds as to the best mode of 
supplying their bishop with a cathedral more befitting his dignity 
and the importance of the city which has become the capital of his 
diocese. A committee was in consequence appointed, in the first 
place, to determine on the site of the new cathedral. After the ex- 
amination of many suggestions, and not without a considerable 
amount of dissent, they at last fixed on St. John’s churchyard as the 
most appropriate. It is indeed difficult for an outsider to see how 
they could have come to any other decision. The position chosen is 
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in the very centre of the most important part of the city, and in the 
immediate proximity of some of the most ornamental buildings; and 
when the church which now occupies the centre is removed, the 
space will be sufficient to accommodate a cathedral church of the 
dimensions required. No other site so central as this could be ob- 
- tained in Liverpool without buying up property of the most valuable 
description, and clearing away houses of the most expensive character. 
Even then it is very doubtful if any site could be obtained presenting 
so many advantages as that of St. John’s churchyard, while not even 
the most bigoted stickler for the preservation of ancient monuments 
could object to the church itself being abolished. It is one of the 
very worst examples of churches built in the ‘ Strawberry Hili’ style of 
Gothic architecture, and is an eyesore and a disgrace to the very 
prominent position it occupies. 

The question of the site being disposed of, the more difficult one 
arose of the appointment of an architect and the choice of a design 
for the new cathedral. The committee adopted rather a novel ex- 
pedient to assist them in this quest. They issued a circular inviting 
any architects, that were inclined to compete, to send to them their 
sketch-books, or any drawings they might have by them, which would 
be likely to assist the committee in forming an opinion of their 
ability or fitness for the task. It might be thought it would have 
been better to ask for a specification and description of any works 
they had executed, which certainly would have afforded better means 
of judging ; but as no expense and trouble were involved in the mode 
chosen by the committee, there was no great harm in this preliminary 
excursus. Some eighty architects answered the invitation, and out 
of these four were selected to prepare designs out of which the com- 
mittee might select one for execution. From the professional emi- 
nence already attained by Messrs. Bodley, Brooks, Emerson, and 
Pearson, there can be no question as to the fairness of the selection, 
and little doubt that among them they will submit a design which 
will be as good as can be produced under the circumstances. 

It is no cause for impugning the verdict of the committee to 
object that all the four.architects chosen are what are in common 
parlance entitled Goths; in other words, men who have attained 
their position by practising the medizvai or Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and their designs will necessarily be in that style. The 
fact is, that probably no one of the committee, and only the smallest 
fraction of the people outside, would dream of an English cathedral 
at the present day being built in any other style, so that the selection 
of a Classical or Renaissance architect—if one could be found— 
would have been a work of supererogation. 

It is true some one suggested that they should reproduce Wren’s 
first design for St. Paul’s Cathedral, as shown in the model prepared 
by him and still preserved in the cathedral; but fortunateiy, for 
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several reasons, the idea was not entertained. In the first place, the 
building is, externally, a very ugly one, infinitely inferior, in almost 
every particular, to the one actually executed, and the interior is 
marred by Wren’s curious mania for placing his great dome on an 
octagonal base. The idea seems to have been imbibed from Ely, 
of which his uncle was bishop from 1638 till the year after the great 
fire that destroyed the original St. Paul’s. In the Gothic style it is 
one of the most beautiful and fertile suggestions that are anywhere to 
be found, and the wonder is, that it has nowhere been repeated or 
improved upon in more modern designs ; and on a small scale it is 
equally applicable to the Classical style, as Wren himself proved in 
his application of it to the beautiful church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
which is by far the best of his interiors. It is proved, however, to be 
utterly unsuited to Classical designs on the scale of St. Paul’s by the 
fact, that in not one of the 1,001 domical churches that have been built 
in Italy and on the Continent before Wren’s time has it been at- 
tempted, and in no church since he introduced it has it anywhere been 
copied. Its great defects are that it admits of no obvious and defi- 
nite proportion between the greater and subordinate arches of the 
octagon, and that it reduces the principal opening to a size utterly 
disproportionate to the dome they are designed to support. It is true 
that in the model they are very much better managed than in the 
cathedral, and the arrangements would afford many pleasing and 
picturesque effects, while in the cathedral, as actually built, the in- 
troduction of the octagonal arrangement has given rise to as clumsy 
and awkward a piece of architecture as exists in the interior of any 
church in Christendom. 

There is, however, another reason, more pertinent than any criti- 
cism of its design, that ought to prevent any attempt being made to 
reproduce the form shown in Sir Christopher’s model. It is, that 
according to the absurd system in which architecture is practised at 
the present day, the personality of the architect has become so much 
more important than the perfection of his work, that any attempts 
to improve its plan or alter any of its details would be received with 
a storm of indignation that no one would like to encounter. Wren 
himself, if commissioned to carry it out, would no doubt have altered 
and improved to such an extent that the design of the model would 
scarcely be recognisable in the finished cathedral; but woe to the 
individual who in modern times would attempt any such sacrilege! If ja 
Wren’s model is to be adopted for the new cathedral, it must be 
taken as it stands; and for many reasons besides those stated above 
this seems most undesirable. 

If architecture were at the present day a living and progressive 
art, as it was during the middle ages, the case would be widely dif- 
ferent. When William of Wykeham undertook to restore the nave 
of Winchester Cathedral, he paid very small respect for the work .of 
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his predecessor, Bishop Walkelin. There was no occasion for altering 
the form or arrangements of the building; but he at once proceeded 
to cut away the arches, pare away the mouldings, and encase the whole 
of the masonry with new stone work, of a totally different pattern 
and design from the old, and did this so completely that not one 
vestige of the old work was visible from the floor of the church. All 
this seems to have been done from mere wantonness of display, 
arising from a confidence in the superiority of the architecture of 
the day over that which had preceded it; for the building does not 
seem to have needed any repairs. But the result is that he trans- 
formed a rude and clumsy nave into perhaps the most beautiful 
example of its class that exists anywhere in Europe. If a hundred 
years afterwards it had, from any accident, fallen into the hands of a 
Tudor restorer, he would certainly have shown a little respect for the 
work of Wykeham, as he had done for that of Walkelin. He would 
have introduced larger windows, better adapted for the display of 
painted glass, and replaced his vaults by fan-tracery, which is the latest 
and unfortunately the last improvement introduced before the style 
perished. 

In an age like the present, when Gothic architecture is dead, and 
a mere matter of history, the reception of the restorer is widely 
different. When Sir Edmund Beckett proposed, timidly and rever- 
ently, to prevent St. Albans abbey church from falling to pieces, the 
outcry was such as would have deterred any less confident man from 
attempting it. The first thing done was to raise the roof of the nave, 
externally, to its original height, which at the time was denounced 
as a terrible sacrilege. But now that it is seen how great an improve- 
ment it is, it has been condoned in silence, and no one would now wish 
it otherwise. The western facade, however, was a bolder innovation, 
and more offensive to the worshippers of dead art. It is not quite 
clear whether the abbey ever had a fagade at all worthy of the posi- 
tion. At all events if it had, it was so completely destroyed that its 
form could not be ascertained, but at its base there were three very 
beautiful porches left unfinished by Abbot Trumpington at his death 
in 1235. Over this, in the last days of the abbey being used as a 
Catholic church, in the sixteenth century, a great perpendicular window 
was inserted of very commonplace design. Sir Edmund has restored the 
porches with the most scrupulous exactitude, but he has abolished 
the sixteenth-century window entirely, and replaced it by one more 
in accordance with the style of the porches, and has encased the whole 
in an extensive fagade of his own design. There are points in this 
which one would feel inclined to criticise, if it were worth while, but 
on the whole it is a noble work well carried out. When quite com- 
plete and properly seen there is little doubt that, in spite of present 
opposition, the public will eventually appreciate the liberality and 
energy which have enabled him to save from decay and so far complete 
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one of the most interesting churches in the kingdom. In a very smal] 
and timid way he has done what William of Wykeham did on a great 
and grandiose scale; but one is pleased to see any attempt at such a 
work carried out in the same spirit at the present day. Its interest 
to us at the present moment is that it is a curious illustration of the 
difference of feeling that prevails in men’s minds when they are 
practising a living and progressive style of art, as was the case in 
the days of Wykeham, or trying to resuscitate a dead one, as we are now 
doing. It reads us a lesson that ought to be taken to heart by those 
who are proposing to erect a Gothic cathedral for Liverpool in a 
style so essentially dead, and so incapable of progress, as Gothic archi- 
tecture is at the present dav. 

So completely is the practice of architecture become a mere 
matter of empirical dilettanteism in this country, that it is still a moot- 
point whether Classical or Gothic is the fittest style to be employed in 
secular buildings. About one-half of the town halls and municipal 
buildings in the country ignore the fact that any change or progress 
in architectural design has been made since Rome was mistress of 
the world. The designers of the other half contend that the archi- 
tecture of the Roman world was entirely superseded and obliterated 
by the ruder but more picturesque forms invented in the middle 
ages. The dispute is one that does not admit of easy settlement, 
for both are manifestly wrong; and the only true solution would be 
the invention—if that were possible—of a third style, appropriate to 
the wants and tastes of the nineteenth century ; but as there is little 
prospect of this, the battle of the styles must continue to rage with 
more or less intensity, till some approach at least to common sense in 
architectural matters is made. Meanwhile, however, the advocates of 
the Gothic styles have received a severe defeat by the erection of the 
Law Courts in the Strand—which, both in design and detail, is the 
most archzologically correct of any modern erection in England, or 
elsewhere. ‘That so clever a mau and so exquisite a draughtsman as 
the late Mr. Street could make such a miserable fiasco is, in itself, 
sufficient to prove that the system he had adopted was a false one, 
and that no amount of genius could redeem what was radically 
wrong, ‘The more it was suited to the wants and aspirations of 
the thirteenth century, the less it was to those of the nineteenth. 
But Mr. Street despised and abhorred the nineteenth century and all 
its architectural works; and those, consequently, who are forced to 
live in it must suffer from their misfortune of having been born too 
late. 

By acurious coincidence, at about the same time that we felt the 
necessity of providing increased accommodation for our Courts of Law, 
the little kingdom of Belgium became aware of the same want, but 
they set about remedying the deficiency in a very different spirit 
from that which guided our governors, and with a wonderfully 
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different result. M. Poelart, the architect who was entrusted with 
the undertaking, was essentially a man of the nineteenth century, and 
set to work to design a building which should meet modern wants to 
the greatest possible extent. Instead of the mean and quasi-domestic 
design of our Law Courts, the exterior of the ‘Palais de Justice’ is 
conceived on the most palatial and grandiose scale; and though there 
may be a good deal to criticise in the details, the conception of the 
whole is unsurpassed by that of any modern building in Europe. Instead 
of the narrow passages and gloomy corridors of our Law Courts, the 
interior is characterised by vastness and light. The central hall, 
the passages, the staircases are all on the largest scale, and afford 
room for the greatest crowds that are ever likely to assemble in the 
building, and convenient access to every part of it; and the Courts 
themselves are designed wholly to meet the legal wants of the day, 
and are ornamented with an appropriateness of which there is no 
evidence in the Strand. 

The area occupied by the two buildings is not materially different, 
being in about the proportion of twenty-five to thirty ; but when the 
west wing is added to our Law Courts—which I presume it will be 
some day—they will occupy a larger space than the Brussels building. 
The difference, however, in which the two areas are occupied by the 
two buildings is enough to make every Englishman blush with shame 
to see how, in one of its principal buildings, the greatest city in the 
world—the capital of the wealthiest nation—has been surpassed in 
every respect by one erected in one of the smallest capitals 6f one of 
the smallest kingdoms in Europe. 

It is a curious illustration of the manner in which the tide has 
turned, within these last few years, against the employment of Gothic 
architecture, even in secular buildings, that in the recent competition 
for the Admiralty and War Office only a little more than five per 
cent. were in the Gothic style. At least nine out of ten were in the 
Renaissance or Classical style. When the competition for the Law 
Courts took place it was exactly the other way—only one design 
being in a Classical style, the other eight or nine were in the most 
rigid Gothic style. If the competition had been postponed to the 
present day, the probabilities are that the architecture chosen would 
have been some form of Classic, and we should have been spared the 
erection of that absurd vaulted hall and all its accompanying ex- 
travagance and inconvenience. 

Whatever doubt and hesitation may still exist in the mind of a 
British architect as to the applicability of Classical or Gothic archi- 
tecture to secular buildings, there is none now when the question is 
which should be used for buildings of an ecclesiastical nature. Any 
architect who at the present day would propose to build an English 
church in any other than the Gothie style would be looked upon as 
quite behind his age, and consequently unfit for the practice of his 
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profession. Yet it is not so long ago that public taste took quite 
another direction. In the beginning of the present century, Gothic 
was looked upon as a rude and barbaric style, only interesting to 
antiquarians, and quite unfit to be adapted to the uses of the day. 
All the principal churches erected in London in the first half of the 
nineteenth century were first in the Grecian, and then in the Roman, 
or Renaissance styles. The first important church in the Gothic style 
was that of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, dedicated in 1824, which was much 
admired at the time, though now considered a very indifferent 
specimen of the style. It was not, in fact, till Pugin, by his writings 
and practice, showed men how to reproduce satisfactory imitations 
that the style became practicable for Church building. But since 
his time so much has been written, and so many have practised it, 
that many of the modern churches are—mechanically—equal to some 
of those produced in the middle ages, and the style has been 
practically adopted as the exponent of English art in matters 
of an ecclesiastical nature. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. All our great English cathedrals 
—except St. Paul’s—are in that style. Every town and every village 
of any antiquity has a church in which the inhabitants and their 
forefathers have been accustomed for ages to assemble for purposes 
of worship, and in many of the remote valleys the beautiful ruins of 
some noble abbey add picturesqueness to the scene. In the middle 
ages it was the architecture of the country, and being practised on 
those principles which have produced beautiful architecture in all 
parts of the world and in all ages, it is little wonder that we fall 
down and worship it, though hardly knowing why it excites such 
admiration in our breasts. There is nothing in the middle ages, 
more especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when 
architecture pure and simple reached its highest degree of develop- 
ment, that should excite in us feelings of admiration, except for the 
warlike qualities of the people then inhabiting these isles. But it 
happened that in these centuries there was a great demand for new 
churches, and it fortunately was an age when architecture was prac- 
tised on true principles. Men built churches then as we build ships 
now, every improvement in construction and every new moulding 
or fashionable ornament being eagerly caught up and adopted in every 
new building ; so that progress was inevitable, and the result as near 
perfection as the arts and intellect of the age would admit of. 
While thousands of hands and hearts were working steadily and 
earnestly during centuries of time towards a well-defined goal, can 
we wonder that they eventually succeeded in elaborating objects of sur- 
passing beauty, and that we turn to them with pride as creations of our 
own people and on our own soil, and consequently worthy of being 
admired and copied beyond all other styles? Topographically we 
are no doubt right, but chronologically we are certainly wrong. 
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Measured in miles they are part of our country, as existing within 
our shores, but measured by years their forms and the feelings that 
created them are as remote from us and our civilisation as if they 
were a thousand miles away and situated in another land. The 
education of the present day is based on the literature of Greece and 
Rome, to which has been added a vast and varied literature of our 
own, created since the middle ages passed away. The advance of 
science in every direction has expanded and improved every faculty 
of our minds, while the marvellous development of the mechanical 
arts has revolutionised every relation of life. We may restore the 
Heptarchy, but it is impossible for any educated man to return back 
to the limited knowledge and narrow views of the fourteenth century. 
He may play at doing so, and fancy he is reproducing the middle 
ages, when he is copying in architecture, what was the inevitable 
product of a system he does not understand and which, with the 
motives that gave rise to it having passed away, cannot now be resus- 
citated. 

Although it is not known that any specific instructions were 
issued to the architects on that head, yet from the known proclivities 
of the selected four, as well as from the almost universal desire of 
the English Church at the present day, it may be assumed with 
very considerable certainty that four designs for a Gothic cathedral 
will be submitted to the committee to choose from. Whether they 
will be better or worse than that by which the late Sir G. Scott won 
the prize in the competition for St. Mary’s Cathedral in Edinburgh 
remains to be seen. That architect was fortunate in selecting 
Rievaulx Abbey as the model for his design. With very few alterations 
in the form to suit it for its new purpose, and some in detail, he was 
enabled to produce what may be characterised as our finest Gothic 
church of the nineteenth century. There are faults in it both 
liturgical and artistic, which one might have expected so experienced 
a church builder would haye avoided, but taking it all in all, if we 
must have Gothic churches there is very little to complain of. 

It is almost safe to prophesy that, like it, the new design will be 
in the Early English style. The Decorated is too expensive and too 
difficult to design, and the Perpendicular is an abomination in the 
eyes of English architects, while it is difficult to find words of oppro- 
brium sufficient to characterise the Tudor. In the choice of this style 
the architects are probably right ; there is in it a simplicity combined 
with strength and elegance, which was not surpassed in subsequent 
developments; and hadarchitecture alone been the aim of the builders, 
many of its features would have been retained till a very much later 
age. But in the fourteenth century painted glass was becoming 
almost as important a feature for church decoration as the archi- 
tectural form itself, and the windows had consequently to be enlarged, 
and the tracery in their heads to be modified, so as to meet its require- 
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ments. Bit by bit, consequently, the improvement in this direction 
went on till it produced such a glorious wall of glass as the east 
window of York Cathedral, or such a fairy-like creation as King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge. 

Whatever style may be adopted, it is one of the conditions of the 
problem that the style shall be copied literally and servilely ; no devia- 
tion from its form and no attempted improvement in its details would 
for one instant be tolerated. We are so familiar with its details that 
any innovation would be immediately detected, and tampering with 
so perfect and complete a style reprobated by every one. It is, how- 
ever, in consequence, like all cases of arrested development, im- 
possible to make it suit the altered circumstances of the case. One 
of the most remarkable defects of the imitations of the thirteenth- 
century churches is their darkness and gloom when the openings are 
filled with stained glass, which is indispensable for their complete- 
ness. In some of Sir G. Scott’s latest and best churches—the parish 
church at Kensington, for instance—the effect is most painful and 
oppressive, and in many, like St. John’s Chapel at Cambridge, you 
can hardly see to read on the brightest day.'| The Puritans saved 
most of our cathedrals from that reproach; but if the authorities 
go on filling the windows of Westminster Abbey with coloured glass, 
as they are now doing, the beautiful details of the internal archi- i 
tecture will become nearly invisible, and as modern glass is usually 
of a very inartistic character, its darkening effects are generally 
resisted by the public taste. 

It was apparently from the existence of some feeling that Gothic 
architecture was not suited to the wants of the present day, though not 
properly formulated or expressed, that induced the men of Liverpool to 
show such indifference and apathy towards the erection of their new 
cathedral, of which the bishop complains in his last charge. The 
merchants of Liverpool are not archeologists or antiquarians, and do 
not care to see erected in their midst a gloomy monastic pile, recal- 
ling no memories with which they have any sympathy. Like their 
ancestors in the reign of Queen Anne, they want light, and air, and 
a certain amount of spaciousness in their places of worship, as well as 
in their houses aud public buildings, and are not content with the 
long-drawn aisles and narrow vaults which characterised the churches 
of the early middle ages. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that men are beginning to 











































1 A curious instance of the misapplication of painted glass is to be seen in the 
crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. There the windows have recently been filled with 
stained glass to such an extent that its beautiful architecture is quite invisible. 
Sometimes, if the external door is left open, some of it may be seen in its immediate 
neighbourhood, but under other circumstances it is not more visible and impressive 
than a series of vaults in the London Docks, or any great warehouse in the city. 
Yet if it could be properly seen it is perhaps the most beautiful apartment of its kind 
in Europe. 
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get tired of the thirteenth century and all its works, as they are sure 
to do, in the long run, of any fashion that is not based on any real 
want, and not the product of an earnest intellectual effort. They are 
longing for a change—for something new, in fact, that will satisfy 
that craving after novelty which is the great element of progress 
when directed in a right direction, but so apt to lead astray when 
capriciously exercised. 1t was some such feeling as this that 
induced Sir Tatton Sykes, when he offered to build, at his own 
expense, a cathedral for the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, to 
adopt the unpatriotic resolution of going abroad for a design. When 
at Vienna, he seems to have been struck with the elegance of the 
Votiv Kirche, recently completed in that town, and agreed with the 
architect, Herr Ferstel, to sell him the original drawings, making 
only some slight alterations, which may or may not be improvements, 
but from them the church is now being erected on the site of the old 
prison in Pimlico. 

The church is a copy, on avery reduced scale of course, of Cologne 
Cathedral, and has many of the beauties of that celebrated church, 
but like all German Gothic designs, of the age of Cologne Cathedral, 
though mechanically perfect and of considerable elegance, they are 
all sadly deficient in that poetry and abandon which make French 
and English churches of the same age so fascinating and attractive. 
Notwithstanding this, the Votiv Kirche is of a very elegant design, 
light and spacious; and avoiding many of the faults of our Early 
English designs, will no doubt be very much admired when erected, 
and will satisfy that craving for something new which is manifesting 
itself in architectural circles. It can hardly, however, be expected to 
satisfy them. An uneasy feeling is creeping over men’s minds that 
the Gothic game is played out, and after ransacking all the countries 
of Europe for something new, their minds must inevitably revert to 
the necessity of trying to invent something more suitable to their 
wants, and better adapted to display the stage of perfection at which 
both the fine and mechanical arts have attained at the present 
day. 

An experiment has already been made in the new church which the 
Oratorians have erected at Brompton, though not, it must be confessed, 
an entirely satisfactory one ; but it was conducted under circumstances 
which were not likely to result in a successful issue. Mr. Gribble, the 
architect entrusted with the design, is a young man brought up in a 
different school, and who had never designed, much less erected any- 
thing of its class. After he received the commission, he was sent to Italy 
to examine the churches there, and learned his lesson as a schoolboy 
does; but it requires both thought and experience to assimilate the 
principles of an art before anything good can result from its practice, 
and this Mr. Gribble has not had. He has, nevertheless, produced a 
very fair specimen of its class—spacious, convenient, and thoroughly 
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well lighted—and when the coloured decorations, which it is admirably 
well adapted to display, are carried out, it will, on the whole, be one 
of the most satisfactory of London churches. It will when complete 
cost about one-half that must be expended on Sir Tatton Sykes’ 
German Cathedral, though the sizes of the two are not materially 
different, and the Oratory Church would probabiy accommodate a larger 
congregation and with more convenience than the Votiv Kirche. 

My conviction is, that the solution of the Liverpool difficulty lies 
in this direction, and that we must revert to the position in which 
architecture was left in the reign of Queen Anne, if we want to find 
a style in which progress is possible, and which can consequently be 
adapted to our wants and tastes.*» We have made immense strides 
since Wren’s days in our knowledge of the Classical styles and the prin- 
ciples which should guide us in designing in them, which is nowhere 
better exemplified than in the noble hall which occupies one side of 
St. John’s churchyard, and if we only persevere in the same direction, 
something even better may be attained. 

In order to explain my meaning, which can be better done by 
drawing than by mere words, I annex two woodcuts, which, though 
made for a very different purpose, will probably be sufficient. They 
are reduced to the scale of one hundred feet to one inch from drawings 
made to embody my criticisms on churches of that class, made in the 
fourth volume of my ‘ History of Architecture ** (Modern styles). In 
it I attempted to embody the principal beauties I had remarked in 
making a thorough examination of the domical churches of Europe, 
while trying to avoid the defects which were too apparent in many of 
them. With what success I have done so others must judge. 

Though smaller than St. Paul’s, in about the ratio of four to five, 
its floor is more spacious, and would accommodate a larger congrega- 
tion for purposes of Protestant worship. The width of the nave and 
transepts of St. Paul’s is forty feet, which is evidently too narrow, as 
leading up to a dome of more than one hundred feet in width, and 
of such inordinate height. In this design the proportions are sixty 
feet to one hundred, which is about that adopted in the best Italian 
examples, while the proportions as to height and width of the dome 
are those of St. Sophia at Constantinople, which is the most beautifully 
proportioned interior of any church yet erected for Christian purposes 
anywhere. The mode, too, of introducing the light by thirty-two or 
forty windows at the springing of the dome is, I conceive, more artistic 
than any yet adopted by any church in Western Europe. Even as 
shown in the woodcuts, it certainly would be a better design for an 
interior than either that of St. Paul’s as executed, or as shown in 

2? The Ritualists ought not to object to the adoption of the Classical style. 
Churches are built in it, and used for the celebration of the Mass and all the cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic worship, in every country of Europe, and are conse- 


quently appropriate to the most elaborate ceremonial they can desire. 
3 A description of the design is embodied in an appendix to vol. iv. 
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the model; but that is not saying much. Another architect, with 
more time and thought than I could bestow upon it, may carry the 
improvement much further, and make, even on these lines, a very 
beautiful church. 
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If it were proposed to erect such a building in Liverpool, Ijwould 
not recommend the central dome being surmounted by a false 
external one, like that of St. Paul’s, which, though a wonderfully 
beautiful object in itself, is more or less a falsehood and a sham, and 
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hampers the internal arrangement and construction to a very con- 
siderable extent. It would be sufficient for dignity to cover the central 
dome with a straight-lined stone roof, and surmount that with an 
ornamental finial, rising some thirty or forty feet above its summit. 
Nor would I propose to use internally a single ‘order’ in this in- 
stance fifty feet in height, as is generally done in such designs. Its 
introduction saves trouble, no doubt, and gets over a number of small 
difficulties of design, but it dwarfs everything in the interior; and 
though the Corinthian order is admirably adapted for external effect, 
it is less so—except on a very reduced scale—for internal purposes. 
It is one of the principal beauties of the design of St. Sophia that it 
has no internal‘ order.’ All the pillars introduced are small and pro- 
portioned to the galleries or parts they are employed to adorn, as 
they would have been employed by a Gothic architect. 

Instead of a lofty central dome, I would propose adorning the 
western facade of such a church by two steeples flanking the portico, 
each 250 or 300 feet in height, something in design like that built 
by Sir Christopher Wren in Cheapside for Bow Church, which I look 
upon as about the most beautiful of its class erected anywhere in 
Europe. With some slight modification in detail it might easily be 
adapted to such a church as here proposed. 

By a curious accidental coincidence, the plan and dimensions of 
the church represented in the woodcut fit exactly to the site chosen by 
the committee for the Liverpool Cathedral.‘ If a line is drawn 
through the centre of St. George’s Hall at right angles to it, it would 
coincide exactly with the axis of the church; and with the dimensions 
shown in the plan will fill the churchyard completely, with a fair 
margin all round, without requiring the destruction of a single 
house, or altering to any perceptible extent the alignment of any of 
the surrounding streets. Even the manner in which the ground falls 
to the west is not one of the least advantages of the site. A facade 
with a recessed portico, flanked on either side by spires 300 feet in 
height and placed on a terrace twenty-five or thirty feet high, ap- 
proached by a double flight of steps thirty feet wide, would, I conceive, 
be one of the most imposing architectural combinations anywhere to 
be found. The cathedral would practically be of the same size as the 
hall, and curiously like it in design, and would, I fancy, cost consider- 
ably less to carry out. 

The church could of course be separated from the hail by any 
interval that might be thought most advantageous—probably thirty or 
forty feet—but would everywhere be seen in combination with it, and 
if carried out in the same style, the two would probably form the finest 
architectural group to be found anywhere. A Gothic church in the 
same situation would agree with nothing, and would be a discord and a 


4 The drawing was made in 1872, and published in 1874, long before I, or indeed 
any one else, thought of a cathedral for the town of Liverpool. 
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dissonance which nothing could ever harmonise, either in feeling or 
taste. 

The one difficulty I foresee in proposing such a scheme, is where 
to find such a man as the late Mr. Elmes, who designed the hall, and 
who would consequently have had the taste and knowledge to carry 
out such a combination of buildings. If it were done with the same 
skill and feeling that created the hall, they two, as parts of one great 
design, would form a group which would not be surpassed by any 
buildings in any capital in Europe. 

JAMES FERGUSSON. 














DEATH IN EAST ANGLIA. 





THE BLACK 


From across the Channel during the last few months there have come 
to us tidings of a visitation of pestilence which have seemed to some 
men very disquieting, and to some heavy with menace. From Italy, 
the land beyond the Alps ; from Spain, the land beyond the Pyrenees ; 
from seaports in France and cities of the plain, and, lastly, from our 
neighbour's capital itself, we hear that the cholera has been strik- 
ing down its victims. The Phantom with the deadly breath has 
shown strange caprice in his coming and going; but when he has 
been suspected to be nigh at hand, wild-eyed Panic has shown herself 
as of old. It is sad and discouraging to find that, in spite of all our 
boasted progress—all that science has taught us, and all that we are 
supposed to have learnt—the behaviour of the multitude when certain 
dangers threaten appears to be as it was, and that we still hear of 
shuddering wretches trying to fight a dreaded enemy by letting off 
old muskets and drenching portmanteaus with Condy’s fluid. 

Such things have been before. Must they recur again? Philo- 
sophers comfort us with the assurance that our brains are larger than 
those of our forefathers, nay, that the convolutions of the said brains 
are more complex. How about the moral fibre? Are we never to 
have stouter hearts? In the face of the same circumstances, will 
men for ever show themselves the same? Or is it that all these 
stories of mad stampedes and of chaotic anarchy breaking loose 
here and there—anarchy gibbering, blind, profligate and senselessly 
cruel—are true only of exceptional communities, as yet unaffected 
by the great lift which optimists confidently believe in, and which 
they unhesitatingly assure us is steadily going on? 

The cholera has abated, we are told; as we were told it would. 
Thus far we in England have escaped its ravages. Experts—and ex- 
perts are the people whose vocation it is to speak without doubt or 
hesitation whenever they speak—experts assure us that London was 
never more free from cholera than during this present summer. (Other 
experts—they too speaking with authority—confidently affirm that 
our time is coming, that a severe visitation is impending; that 
all we have heard hitherto of the ravages of the epidemic elsewhere, 
will prove but child’s play in comparison with that which we shall 
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hear of by-and-bye. ‘And then, sir, you'll see!’ That is a com- 
forting assurance at any rate ;—some of us will survive. 

But what do we know of the march of any mysterious form of 
death that has ever appeared in bygone ages, suddenly starting up 
and striding over the earth—‘the land as a garden of Eden before 
him, and behind him a desolate wilderness’? We have most of us read 
of such frightful visitations in Thucydides, in Ovid, in Virgil, in 
Lucretius, not to mention the moderns; but if any of us were to 
write down the sum and substance of his knowledge, and attempt 
to discover from any trustworthy evidence the nature, the course, and 
the intensity of any great plague that has ever proved a real scourge 
to any large section of the human race, what would his summing-up 
amount to? How long would it take to write; or rather, when it 
was written, how long would it take to read ? 

This island of Great Britain has more than once been visited by 
pestilence.. De Foe has left us an inimitable romance, which he calls 
The History of the Plague in London in 1665. How much or how 
little of sober fact there may be in those thrilling incidents, worked up 
so marvellously by the great novelist, it is impossible to say. That there 
is at least as much fiction as fact in the book none can doubt. The 
author was a child when the plague was raging—a child of two years’ 
old, toddling about the butcher’s shop. The plague of 1665 did not 
travel far; out of London its incidence was comparatively trifling. 
The cholera has visited us again and again, but never on a scale to 
demoralise the people at large. Only once in our history has the 
destroyer passed over England, leaving probably no shire unvisited 
by his awful presence, and no parish in which there was not one dead. 

It is never fair to draw inferences from the silence of historians ; 
but it is at least significant that among all contemporary writers who 
have made mention of the Black Death—as it has been agreed to call 
it—the Black Death in the reign of Edward the Third—there is little 
mention of any panic, few ugly tales of desertion of the dying, no flagrant 
instances of miserable creatures crying that the wells were poisoned. 
‘On the contrary, we have proof that as a rule men died at their posts 
during a]l that trying time, that those in authority never lost their 
heads, and that though there must, of ccurse, have been isolated 
eases of abject fear, expressing itself in maddest extravagances of 
despair, yet we have to look long and look far and wide to find such 
cases—if, indeed, we find them at all. 

As yet the history of the Black Death can hardly be said to have 
been seriously investigated; and until specialists can be prevailed 
upon to examine the evidence ready at hand, we shall continue to be 
put off with vague generalities when we ask for more light upon 
the most stupendous calamity that ever befell this island. 
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We have all heard of Boccaccio’s Decameron—only naughty 
people have read it—and how it was written when the great plague 
was raging at Florence, the great plague that carried off Petrarch’s 
Laura, and those other thousands of whom the world knew nothing 
then and knows nothing now. Some, too, have heard that the plague 
swept over Europe—desolating, devastating—the spectre with the 
swinging scythe mowing down broad swathes of men. Some, when they 
hear of it, picture to themselves Pope Clement the Sixth at Avignon, 
sitting in that vast palace that overlooks the Rhone, the stench of 
corpses mastered for him by the fragrant smoke of aromatic logs 
burning in huge pyres round about him night and day. Some 
have heard of Giovanni Viilani, the historian of Florence, who wrote 
feebly about that same pestilence in his native city, and who doubtless 
would have written more, and more plainly and more strongly, but that 
in the midst of his writing Azrael touched him too, and his pen fell 
from his hand. Some few, again, have a faint recollection of that 
Emperor of the West, John Cantacuzene—was he the fifth or the 
sixth ?—who ruled at Constantinople when the plague was, and who 
wrote about it. Didn’t he? Nay! Hadn’t he a son, Andronicus, 
who died of it? And some think of Rome and of Rienzi, and how it 
was about that time that he was potent—or was he in hiding there 
among the Fraticelli? And isn’t there something too about the 
plague visiting Greenland, and putting back the clock that was moving 
on steadily, but which suddenly stopped? How vague we are! 


What was this plague? How did it strike men down ? 

‘It showed itself, says Boccaccio, ‘in a sad and wonderful man- 
ner; and different from what it had been in the East, where bleeding 
from the nose is the fatal prognostic, here [at Florence] there 
appeared certain tumours in the groin or under the armpits, some 
as big as an apple, others as big as an egg; and afterwards purple 
spots in most parts of the body: in some cases large and but few in 
number, in others less and more numerous, both kinds the usual 
messengers of death. . . . They generally died,’ he adds, ‘ the third 
day from the first appearance of the symptoms, without a fever or 
other bad circumstance attending.’ 

‘It took men generally in the head and stomach, appearing first 
in the groin,’ says Villani, ‘or under the armpits, by little knobs or 
swellings called kernels, boils, blains, blisters, pimples, or plague- 
sores; being generally attended with devouring fever, with occasional 
spitting and vomiting of blood, whence, for the most part, they died 
presently or in half a day, or within a day or two at the most.’ 

Only less precise and minute is the description of the great surgeon, 
Guido de Chauliac, who nobly stayed at Avignon for the six months 
during which the visitation was at its worst ; but he too mentions the 
carbuncular swellings in the axille and the groin, the purple spots, 
VoL. XVI.—No. 94. 3 RK 
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and the violent inflammation of the lungs, attended by fatal expec- 
toration of blood. 

As for the Emperor John Cantacuzene, his description is so flag- 
rantly a mere adaptation of the history of the plague at Athens by 
Thucydides that it must be received with caution. It is only in 
what it omits and in what it adds to the older narrative that it pos- 
sesses any great historic value. It agrees with the accounts quoted 
above in making mention of the swellings, the blood-spitting, and the 
awful rapidity with which the disease ran its course. It omits all} 
mention of the eruption on the surface of the skin, the flushed eyes, 
and, above all, the swollen and inflamed condition of the larynx, 
the cough, the sneezing, and the hiccough, which Dr. Collier found so 
significant. 

Comparing, then, the several accounts which have come down to 
us, meagre though they are, it ought to be possible to arrive at some 
conclusions regarding the nature of the plague of the fourteenth 
century which, for the pathologist, would amount to certainties. The 
wonder is that such men as Dr. Hecker and his learned translator 
should have shown so much reserve—not to say timidity—in pro- 
nouncing judgment upon the question. 

A layman runs a risk of incurring withering scorn at his presump- 
tion and ridicule at his ignorance who ventures to express an opinion 
—or to have one—on any subject which the medical profession claims 
as within its own domain; and I should not dare to speak otherwise 
than as a very humble inquirer when the learned are silent. There 
are, however, some conclusions which may be accepted without hesi- 
tation and which will be admitted by all. 

1. The Black Death was not scarlatina maligna, as the plague at 
Athens undoubtedly was.' 

2. It was not small-pox. 

3. It was not cholera. 

4, It probably was a variety of the Oriental plague, which has 
reappeared in Europe in more modern times, and regarding which 
they who wish to know more must seek their information where it is 
to be found. 

The next question usually asked is, Where did the new plague 
come from? And here the answer is even more uncertain than that 
to the other question—What the great plague was. 

In fact, a careful comparison of such testimony as comes to hand 
leaves the inquirer in a very perplexed condition, and inclines him 
rather to accept than reject the old-fashioned theory of a ‘ general 
corruption of the atmosphere’ as the only working hypothesis whereby 
to account for the startling spontaneity of the outbreak and its 
appearance at so many and such distant points at the same time. 


' The History of the Plague of Athens, translated from Thucydides by C. Collier, 
MD. London, 1857. 
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The Imperial author, who appears to have done his best to gather in- 
formation, evidently found himself quite baffled in his attempt to follow 
the march of the plague. It had originated among the Hyperborean 
Scythians ; it had passed through Pontus, and Libya, and Syria, and 
the furthest East, and ‘ in a manner all the world round about.’ Other 
writers are just as much in the dark as Cantacuzene, and it seems 
mere waste of time to endeavour to arrive at any conclusion from data 
so defective and statements so void of historical basis as have come 
down to us. This only seems established, that during the year 1347 
there was great atmospheric disturbance, extending over a large area 
of Southern Europe, and resulting in extensive failure of the harvest, 
and consequent distress and famine; and that in January 1348 one 
of the most violent earthquakes in history wrought immense havoc in 
Italy, the shocks being felt in the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
even north of the Alps. 

It is at least curious that the date of the earthquake coincides 
very closely with the date which has been given by Guido de Chau- 
liac for the first appearance of the plague at Avignon. He tells us 
expressly that it broke out in that city in January 1348, and I think 
it would be difficult to produce trustworthy evidence of any earlier 
outbreak than this, at any rate in Europe.” ‘It appeared at Florence,’ 
says Villani, ‘at the beginning of April, and at Cesena, on the other - 
side of the Apennines, on the Ist of June.’ It is asserted that it 
reached England at the beginning of August, is said to have lingered 
for some months in the west, and to have devastated Bristol with awful 



























severity. 

There can be no doubt that in the towns of Italy and France 
there was a dreadful mortality; but when we are told that 100,000 
died in Venice, and 60,000 in Florence, and 70,000 in Siena, it is 
impossible to accept such round numbers as anything better than 
ignorant guesses. Whether the great cities of the Low Countries were 
visited by the pestilence with any severity, or how far the towns of 
Germany were affeeted, I am unable to say, nor am I much concerned 
at present with such an inquiry; that I leave to others to throw light ‘| 
upon. But as to the progress, the incidence, and the effect of the i 
Black Death in England—when it came and where it showed itself, 
how long it lasted, and what effects followed—on these questions the 
time has come for pointing out that we have a body of evidence 
such as perhaps exists in no other country—evidence, too, which 
hitherto has hardly received any attention, its very existence entirely 
overlooked, forgotten, nay! not even suspected. 







































* One of our monastic chroniclers states expressly that it began about St. James’s 
Day in 1347. I feel certain that the date is wrong, and that it could be proved to be 
wrong without much difficulty by reference to documentary evidenée which might be 
consulted, 
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Let us understand where we are, and look about us for a little 
while. 

When King Edward the Third entered London in triumph on the 
14th of October, 1347, he was the foremost man in Europe, and England 
had reached a height of power and glory such as she had never 
attained before. At the battle of Créci France had received a crushing 
blow, and by the loss of Calais, after an eleven months’ siege, she had 
been well-nigh reduced to the lowest point of humiliation. David 
the Second, King of Scotland, was lying a prisoner in the Tower 
of London. Louis of Bavaria had just been killed by a fall from his 
horse, the Imperial throne was vacant, and the electors in eager haste 
proclaimed that they had chosen the King of England to succeed. To 
their discomfiture the King of England declined the proffered crown. 
He ‘ had other views.’ Intoxicated by the splendour of their sovereign 
and his martial renown, and the success which seemed to attend him 
wherever he showed himself, the English people had gone mad with 
exultation—all except the merchant princes, the monied men, who 
are not often given to lose their heads. They took a much more 
sober view of the outlook than the populace did—they had an eye to 
their own interests and the interests of the trade and commerce in 
which they were engaged. They were very much in earnest in 
asserting their rights and protesting against their wrongs, and they 
presented their petitions to the King after the fashion of the time— 
petitions which must have seemed rather startling protests in the 
fourteenth century, betraying, as they did, some advanced opinions 
for which the world at large was hardly then prepared. 

Students of the manual, compendium, and popular handbook style 
of literature may possibly be hardly aware that the war of protection 
versus free trade, and the other war concerned with the incidence of 
taxation upon property, real and personal, had already begun. Even my 
distinguished friend, Mr. Cadaverous, who never made a mistake in his 

life, and whose memory for facts is portentous—even Mr. Cadaverous 
assures me that he has never met with any mention of the above fact 
in all his study of history. 

History! What is history but the science which teaches us to 
see the throbbing life of the present in the throbbing life of the past ? 

Note that these ‘ gentlemen of the House of Commons,’ who made 
themselves somewhat disagreeable in the Parliaments of 1348, were 
not the warriors who had gone out to fight the King’s battles, but the 
burghers who stayed at home, heaped up money, and grumbled. It 
was otherwise with the roistering swash-bucklers who came back in 
that glorious autumn. They are said to have returned laden with 
the spoils of France, the plunder of Calais, and so on and so on. 
Calais must have been rather a queer little place to afford much 
plunder after. all that it had gone through. The swash-bucklers 
doubtless brought prize money home, but it did not all come from 
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France—that is pretty certain. Villani, our Florentine friend, tells us 
of an unexampled commercial crisis at Florence about this time— 
brought about, observe, by the English conqueror of France not paying 
his debts. So the Bardi and the Peruzzi actually stopped payment ; 
for the King owed them a million and a half of gold florins, and there 
was lamentation and distress of mind, and the level of the Arno rose 
by reason of the flood of tears that fell ‘from tired eyelids upon tired 
eyes.’ All that made no difference to the swash-bucklers, and up 
and down England there was wild extravagance, and money seemed 
to burn in people’s pockets. Feasting and revelry, and all that 
appertains thereto, were the order of the day, and all went merry asa 
marriage bell. 

The King got all he could get out of the Parliament, but he did 
not get, he could not get, all he wished. What was to be done next? 
The Pope said, ‘Make peace!’ and his Holiness did his best to 
bring about the desired end. The summer of 1348 had come, and it 
seems that at Avignon the plague had by this time spent itself; 
people were no longer afraid to go there, and the Pope would perad- 
venture come out of his seclusion and receive an embassy. So on the 
28th of July Edward the Third wrote a letter to Pope Clement, and 
announced his intention of sending his ambassadors to Avignon to 
treat about terms. The negotiations fell through, and on the 8th of 
October the King announced ‘by proclamation that he was once more 
going to make an inroad upon France with an armed force. He did 
not keep his word. In November a truce was patched up somehow; 
and on the first of the next month we find the King once more at 
Westminster, and there he seems to have remained over Christmas. 
If the dates are correctly given, the news from the west of England 
about this time was not likely to have provoked much merriment. 

Are the dates correct? Gentlemen of an antiquarian turn of 
mind, out in the west there, might do worse than spend some weeks 
in looking into this matter. 

Meanwhile, it is at this point that we get our first direct, un- 
questionable proof, that the plague had reached our shores. On the 
Ist of January, 1349, the King wrote to the Bishop of Winchester, 
informing him that although the Parliament had been summoned to 
meet on the 19th of the month, yet because a sudden visitation of 
deadly pestilence had broken out at Westminster and the neighbour- 
hood, which was increasing daily, and occasioning much apprehension 
for the safety of any great concourse of people, should it assemble in 
that place at the time appointed; therefore it had been determined 
to prorogue the Parliament to Monday, the 27th of April. 

I gather from the wording of this document that the Government 
did not look upon the outbreak with any very grave apprehension, 
that they did not regard it as anything more than an epidemic which 
would be confined to narrow limits, and one likely to pass off after a 
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little time as the spring advanced; and that they can hardly as yet 
have received any very disturbing intelligence of its ravages, such 
as must have soon come in from all quarters of the compass. Two 
months passed, and the situation had seriously changed. On the 
10th of March the King issued another letter, in which, after refer- 
ring to the previous proclamation, he further prorogued the meeting 
of Parliament sine die. The reason for this step is explained to be 
‘because the deadly pestilence in Westminster, and in the City of 
London, and in other places thereabouts, was increasing with extra- 
ordinary severity’ (gravius solito invalescit). 

It is to be observed that, in the first notice of prorogation, no 
mention is made of the City of London, only of Westminster and its 
neighbourhood. In the second we hear that the plague had already 
extended over a wider area, and was showing no signs of abating. 
Nay, by this time the King and his advisers had taken alarm—there 
was no knowing where the mortality would stop. 

Two days after this (12th of March, 1349) William Bateman, 
Bishop of Norwich, received his letters of protection as ambassador 
for the King in France. His safe-conduct—for himself and his 
suite—was to extend till Whitsuntide next ensuing (31st of May, 
1349). The suite consisted of eight persons, all Norfolk men; two 
were wealthy laymen, two were distinguished ecclesiastics, three 
were country parsons, of one I know nothing. I believe they all got 
back safely, but the three country parsons returned to their several 
cures only to be smitten by the plague. The Bishop had not shown 
himself again in his diocese many weeks before they were all three 
dead. In making this last statement, I am a little anticipating the 
course of events, but only a little. The Angel of Death moves at no 
laggard pace when once he begins his march with his sword drawn in 
his hand. 

Thus far I have been quoting from, or referring to, authorities 
which are accessible to anyone with an adequate command of books 
at his elbow—the chroniclers and the historians named, the Fcedera, 
the Rolls of Parliament, and such authorities as whoever chooses may 
consult for himself. These printed authorities, which have all been 
consulted and looked into again and again, have told us very little, 
but they have given us certain notes of time—furnished us, in fact, 
with a terminus a quo. We have learnt this, at any rate, that about 
Christmas 1348 the plague appeared at Westminster and its vicinity, 
and that it had increased alarmingly in London and elsewhere by the 
beginning of March 1349. 

We have next to deal with that other evidence to which I have 
alluded—the unprinted documentary evidence ready to our hands—I 
mean the Institution Books in the various Diocesan Registries and 
the Rolls of the Manor Courts, which still exist in very great abund- 
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ance, though they are rapidly disappearing from the face of the 
earth. It is necessary that}I should trespass upon my reader's at- 
tention while I endeavour to explain the nature and the value of 
these two classes of documents before proceeding to deal with their 






testimony. 

I. Students of English history know that few aggressions of the 
Pope of Rome during the thirteenth century caused more deep dis 
content among the laity than those which threatened interference 
with their right of patronage to ecclesiastical benefices, and actually 
did interfere with those rights. The disgraceful recklessness with 
which Italians, ignorant of our language, were forced into English 
livings, and the best preferment claimed for Papal nominees, 
produced an amount of irritation and revolt against Roman inter- 
ference which had never been known before. The feeling of the 
laity became more and more outspoken, and at last Innocent IV. 
gave way, and the rights of private patronage were assured to the 
great lords—assured, at any rate, in word—though the Papal rescript 
‘paltered with them in a double sense,’ and the quibbles and reserva- 
tions, which could always be resorted to under colour of the now 
obstante clause, constantly afforded excuse for fresh encroachments 
and evasions when the opportunity occurred. The jealousy of Roman 
interference continued to increase, and the legislation of the first 
half of the fourteenth century was largely taken up with enactments 
to guard the rights of English patrons, from the King downwards. 
But there was always a feeling of insecurity on the part of those who 
had any benefices in their gift, and a corresponding feeling on the 
part of those who were candidates for preferment. This led to a 
vicious system, whereby appointments were made with almost indecent 
haste to every vacant cure; institution was granted to an applicant 
for a benefice with the least possible delay after a vacancy had once 
been made known; the patron was willing to exercise his right 
in favour of anyone, rather than not exercise it at all; the candidate 
for the living knew that it was a case of now or never; the Bishop 
had nothing to gain, and something to fear, from asking too many 
questions ; and there is some reason to think that the parishioners 
had more voice in the matter than they have now. That followed 
which was likely to follow, namely, that the institutions to vacant 
benefices were made as a rule within a very few weeks, or even 
days, after the death of an incumbent. A man who had got his 
nomination lost no time in presenting himself to the Bishop. There 
was no widow or family of his predecessor to consider; and for every 
reason the sooner the new man got into the parsonage the better for 
all parties concerned. Moreover, to guard against all chances of a 
disputed claim, the Bishops’ Registers of Institution were kept with 
the most scrupulous care, and while ecormous masses of ecclesiastical 
records in every diocese in England have perished, the Institution 
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Books have been preserved with extraordinary fidelity, have survived 
all the troubles and wars and spoliation that have gone on, and, 
speaking within certain limits, have been preserved for five hundred 
years from one end of England to the other. It is no exaggeration 
to say that there are hundreds of parishes in England of whose 
incumbents for centuries not only a complete list may be made 

“out, but the very day and place be set down where those in- 
cumbents received institution into the benefice either at the hands 
of the Diocesan or his official. This is certainly the case in the great 
East Anglian diocese of Norwich, which comprehended, in the four- 
teenth century, the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk and a portion of 
Cambridgeshire. We may safely say that we are able to tell approxi- 
mately—within a few weeks or days—when any living fell vacant 
during the period under review, who succeeded, and who the patron 
was who presented to the cure. Nor is this true only of the secular 
or parochial clergy. Jealous as the religious houses were of their 
rights and privileges, the heads of monasteries, as a rule, were com- 
pelled to receive institution too at the hands of the Bishops of the 
see in which they were situated. They too presented themselves to 
their Diocesan that their elections might be formally recognised ; 
and thus the Institution Books contain not only the records of the 
various changes in the incumbency of the secular clergy, but also of 
such as were occasioned by the death of all abbots, or priors, or 
abbesses, who presided over that large number of religious houses not 
exempt from Episcopal jurisdiction. It is obvious that these Records 
constitute an invaluable body of evidence, from which important 
information may be drawn regarding our parochial and ecclesiastical 
history. The Institution Books, as might be expected, contain a 
great deal of curious matter besides the mere records of admission 
to benefices, but with this I am at present not concerned. 

If. I come now to the Court Rolls, which throw much more light 
upon our parochial history than any other documents that have come 
down to us; their information is concerned exclusively with the 
civil, domestic, sometimes with the political life of our forefathers ; 
about their religious life, or their contentions with ecclesiastics, they 
have rarely a word to say. 

Mr. Cadaverous laid it down the other day as a position not to be 
gainsayed, that ‘everybody knows what Manor Court Rolls are; 
therefore, to stoop to the ignorance of the few, and to assume igno- 
rance on the part of the many, is unworthy of the enlightened scholar, 
his mission being to increase the sum of knowledge by addressing 
himself to the advanced guard in the army of progress !’ 

Mr. Cadaverous is nothing if he is not sententious. It does by no 
means follow that he is always intelligible. What he meant to say 
was that everybody knows all about Courts Baron, and Courts Leet, 
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and Manor Court Rolls, and such like simple matters; and that it 
would be sheer waste of time to explain such rudiments to people in 
an enlightened age. 

Oh, Mr. Cadaverous, Mr. Cadaverous! It is a humiliating con- 
fession, which we the weak men of the earth are compelled to make, 
that we find ourselves learning most from those who assume that we 
know least. So a few words for such as are not ashamed to 
admit that omniscience is not their forte, whatever may be their 
foible. 


In the thirteenth century it may be said that in theory the land 
of England belonged to the sovereign. The sovereign had indeed 
assigned large tracts of territory to A or B or C; but under certain 
circumstances, of no very unfrequent occurrence, these tracts of terri- 
tory came back into the hands of the sovereign, and were re-granted 
by him at his will to whom hechose. In return for such grants, A or 
B or C were bound to perform certain services in recognition of the 
fact that they were tenants of the King; and by virtue of such services 
—the equivalents of what we now understand by rent—they were 
called tenants in chief, or tenants in capite. 

The tracts of territory held by A or B or C were in almost every 
case made up of lands scattered about over all parts of the kingdom. 
The tenant in chief had his castle or capital mansion,’ which was 
supposed to be his abode ; but as far as the larger portion—immensely 
the larger portion—of his possessions was concerned, he was neces- 
sarily a non-resident landlord, getting what he could out of them 
either by farming them through the agency of a bailiff, or letting 
out his estates to be held under himself in precisely the same way as 
he held his fief, or original grant, from the King. 

In theory the tenant in chief could not sell his land; he could 
sublet it to a mesne tenant, who stood to himself precisely in the 
same relation as he—the tenant in capite—stood to the sovereign, 
the mesne tenant in his turn being bound to render certain services 
to his over lord, and liable to forfeit his lease—for in theory it was 
that—if certain contingencies happened. It was inevitable that, as 
time went by, the mesne tenant should regard his estate as his own, 
and that the same necessities which compelled the tenant in capite 
to relax his hold over an outlying landed estate would compel the 
mesne tenant to follow his example. The process went on till it was 
becoming a serious difficulty to discover how the King was to get his 
services from the tenant in capite, who had practically got rid of two- 
thirds of his fief, and how he again was to get his services from the 
mesne tenant, who had parted with two-thirds of his estate to half a 
dozen under-tenants ; until, when the King’s scutage had to be levied, 

8 Experts will object to the use of this term and other terms as not strictly accurate. 
I am not writing for experts. 
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there was no telling who was liable for it, or how it should be appor- 
tioned. 

It was to meet this difficulty, and to check the prevailing sub- 
division of land—sub-infeudation men called it then—that the statute 
of Quia Emptores was passed in the eighteenth year of Edward the First. 
[a.p. 1290]. The result of all the sub-division that had been going 
on had been that the number of what we now call landed estates 
had largely increased, each of them administered on the model of 
the larger fiefs originally granted to the tenants in capite. ‘There 
was a capital mansion in which the lord resided, or was supposed to 
reside, and sub-tenants holding their land under the lord, and paying 
to him periodically certain small money rents and rendering him certain 
services. The estate comprehended the capital mansion with its 
appurtenances and the domain lands in the lord’s occupation, the 
common lands over which the tenants had certain common rights, and 
the lands in the occupation of the tenants, which they farmed with 
more or less freedom for their own behoof,—the whole constituting 
a manor whose owner was the lord. At certain intervals the tenants 
were bound to appear before their lord and give account of 
themselves; bound, that is, to show cause why they had not per- 
formed their services; bound to pay their quit rents, whether in 
money or kind ; bound to go through a great deal of queer business ; 
but above all, as far as our present purpose is concerned, to do fealty 
to the lord of the manor in every case where the small patches of 
land had changed hands, and pay a fine for entering upon land ac- 
quired by the various forms of alienation or by inheritance. In some 
manors, if a tenant died the lord laid claim to some of his live stock 
as a heriot, which was forthwith seized by the bailiff of the manor; 
and in all manors, if a man died without heirs, his land escheated to 
the lord of the manor ; that is, it came back to the lord who in theory 
was the owner of the soil. 

These periodical meetings at which all this business and a great deal 
else was transacted’ were called the Cowrts of the Manor, and the 
Records of these Courts were kept with exceeding and most jealous 
scrupulousness ; they were invariably drawn up in Latin, according 
to astrictly legal form, and were inscribed on long rolls of parchment, 
and are known as Manor Court Rolls. ‘This is not the time to say 
much more about the Court Rolls. They are not very easy reading— 
they require a somewhat long apprenticeship before they can be readily 
deciphered; but when you have once become familiar with them, 
they afford some very curious aud unexpected information from 
time to time, though it must be allowed that you have to do a good 
deal of digging for every nugget that turns up. 

Observe, however, this: that it is not far from the truth to say 
that in East Anglia—for I will not travel out of my own province— 
every tiller of the soil who occupied a plot of land, however small, 
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was sure to be a tenant under some lord of the manor; when he 
died a record of his death was entered upon the Court Rolls of 
the Manor; the name of his successor was inscribed ; the amount of 
fine set down which his heir paid for entering upon his inheritance ; 
and if he died without heirs the fact was noticed, the lands which he 
had held being forfeited, or escheating, as it was called, to the lord. 

Thus the Court Rolls of a manor of the fourteenth century—for 
before the statute Quia Emptores I suspect that they were kept with 
much less regularity and much less care than they were afterwards— 
are practically the registers of the deaths of all occupiers of land 
within the manor; and, as every householder was an occupier of 
land, the death of every householder may be said to be inscribed upon 
the Manor Court Rolls, 
















Taken together, then, we have in the Diocesan Institution Books 
on the one hand, and in the Court Rolls on the other, two sources of 
information which—as far as they go—furnish us with a mass of 
evidence absolutely irrefragable with regard to the mortality of 
clergy and laity at any period during the fourteenth century. I say 
‘as far as they go,’ for it might happen that a country benefice—and 
still more frequently that a town benefice—had been so cruelly 
pillaged by a religious house, that little or nothing remained to 
support the wretched parson, and that no one could be found who 
would accept the cure. Then the cure would remain vacant for 
years. Where this happened, the death of the previous incumbent 
would not appear on the Records for years after it had occurred, nor 
would any notice be taken of the long vacancy when the next parson 
was instituted. In a period of dreadful mortality, if the parsons died 
off in large numbers, it would be inevitable that the impoverished 
livings would ‘go a begging.’ It might be difficult to get the most 
valuable pieces of preferment filled—-it would be impossible to fill 
such as could not offer a bare maintenance. Hence the Institution 
Books can only be accepted as giving a part of the evidence with 
regard to the clerical mortality. However startling the number of 
deaths of clergy within a certain area during a given period may 
appear to be, they certainly will not represent the whole number— 
only the number of such incumbents as were forthwith replaced by 
their successors ; and, taking one year with another, it is fair to say 
that within any diocese the largev the nwmber of institutions recorded 
in a given time, the more inconvplete will be the record of the deaths 
among the clergy during that time. When there are more men 
than places the places are soon filled. When there are more places 
than men there must needs be vacancies—square holes and round 
ones. 

So much for the Institution Books. With regard to the Court 
Rolls, there the evidence is even much less exhaustive ; for here we 
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have the registers of the deaths of the landholders within the manor, 
great and small—i.e. of the heads of families; but, except in rare 
instances, we have no notice of any other member of the household, 
or of what happened to them. A man’s whole household may have 
been swept off—young and old, babe and suckling, sister and brother, 
and aged mother, and wife, and children, and servant, and friend— 
every soul of them involved in one hideous, horrible calamity. The 
steward of the manor was not concerned with any but the head of 
the house—the tenant of the manor. Was he missing? Then, who 
was his heir? Any sons? Dead of the plague! Brothers? Dead 
of the plague! Wife? Deadof the plague! Children? Kinsfolk? 
All gone! Their blackening carcasses huddled in sweltering masses 
of putrefaction in the wretched hovels, while the pitiless July sun 
blazed overhead ; ‘ calmer than clock-work, and not caring!’ 

The steward made his entry of one fact only. Thus :— 

The Jurors do present that Simon Must died seized of a messuage 
and four acres of land in Stradset, and that he has no heir. There- 
fore it is fitting that the aforesaid land be taken into the hands of 
the lord. 

Also that Matilda Stile . . . was she married or single, widow 
or mother or maid? What cared the precise man of business on 
that 24th of July, 1349, as his pen moved over the parchment? .. . 
—NMatilda Stile died seized of one acre and one rood of land held in 
villenage. Therefore it is fitting that the aforesaid land be taken 
into the hands of the lord until such time as the heir may appear in 
court. 

He never did appear! Next year her little estate was handed 
over to another. She was the last of her line. 

Such entries as these swarm in the Court Rolls of this year 1349. 
They tell their own tale. But it is obvious that their tale is incom- 
plete, and that we must form our own conclusions from the number of 
the deaths recorded as to the probable number of those whose names 
have been quite passed over. Sometimes, too, these Rolls are 
eloquent in their silence. When country parsons were dying by 
scores and hundreds, and the tillers of the soil by thousands and tens 
of thousands, it could not but be that the lords of manors and their 
stewards died also. Yes! they, too, were struck down. In one 
instance that I have met with, the first half of the entries of the 
business carried on at one of these courts in the summer of this 
year is written in the ordinary court hand of the time, and the rest 
is rudely scrawled by some one whose hand is not yet formed; it looks 
like the writing of a lad apprenticed to the scrivener’s business. Was 
the steward of the manor actually smitten by the plague as he was 
holding the court—a subordinate taking his place and awkwardly 
finishing the work which his master’s glazed eye perhaps never rested 
on? Again and again I have found that a series of Court Rolls of an 
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important Norfolk manor is perfect for the first twenty-two years of 
Edward III., and no record remains for the next year or two. Then 
they begin once more, and have been preserved with unbroken regu- 
larity. At Raynham, ina parish of about 1,400 acres, there were three 
small manors. The courts of one of them were held three times in 
the year 1348. Upon the same parchment, and immediately follow- 
ing the records of the previous year, come some scarcely legible 
notes of a court held in 1349, the precise day of the month omitted, 
the entries scrawled informally by a scribe who not only did not 
know the forms of the court, but who was evidently not a professional 
writer. He bungled so that he seems actually to have given up his 
task. The next court of the manor was not held till three years had 
gone by. At Hellhoughton,a manor now belonging to the Marquis of 
Townshend, where two courts were held annually, the series of rolls 
for the first twenty-two years of Edward the Third is complete. Then 
comes one which scarcely deserves to be called a Court Roll, so 
entirely informal is it, and so evidently drawn up by some one who 
did not know his business, and who did not pretend to know it. 
It is little more than a collection of rough memoranda of deaths. 
Twelve of the switors of the court had died without heirs; seven 
others had come to do fealty to the lord as successors to those 
whose heirs they presumably were. Nothing else is recorded. At 
another manor of Lord Townshend’s, Raynham Parva, between the 
years 1347 and 1350 no court seems to have been held, though 
the lord of the manor, Thomas de Ingaldesthorp, had died in the 
interval. The scourge of the plague had been so awful in its incidence 
that when the next court was held on the 24th July, 1350, fourteen 
men and four women (holders of land, be it remembered) are named 
as having died off, not one of whom had left a living representative 
behind them. In all cases their little holdings had escheated to the lord. 
Amongst them was one ‘John Taleour, clericus.’ Was he the clerk 
who up to this time had kept the Rolls so neatly, and who could not be 
easily replaced for more than a year after he fell a victim to the plague? } 

Indeed, the inquirer who is desirous of pursuing researches in 
this field must be prepared for frequent disappointment just at the 
moment when he thinks he has made a ‘find.’ The Court Rolls for 
this particular year are comparatively scarce, and this is true not only 
for East Anglia, but for the whole of England, as anyone may see 
who will only cast his eye down those pages of the Deputy-Keeper’s 
Forty-third Annual Report, which are concerned with the Records of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. These registers of deaths are, as I have 
before said, only complete as fur as they go. 









































Let us now return to the point at which the King’s letter of pro- 
rogation left us on the 10th of March, 1349. At that time it is certain 
that the pestilence was raging fiercely in London and Westminster, 
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and almost as certain that it had abated in Avignon and other towns 
in France. Two or three days after this date the Bishop of Norwich 
crossed the Channel, leaving his diocese in the hands of his officials. 
Had the plague broken out with any severity in East Anglia? I think 
it almost demonstrable that it had not. A day or two before the 
Bishop left London he instituted his friend Stephen de Cressingham to 
the Deanery of Cranwich—in the west of Norfolk—which had fallen 
vacant, but there is nothing to show that the vacancy was due to any- 
thing out of the common. During the year ending 25th of March, 
1349, there were 80 institutions all told, as against 92 in the 
year 1347 and 59 in the year 1346. The average number of institu- 
tions for the five years ending 25th of March, 1349, was 773. Between 
this date and the end of the month there were four institutions 
only—that is, there was nothing abnormal in the condition of the 
diocese. 

East Anglia had not long to wait. In the valley of the Stour, a 
mile or two from Sudbury, where the stream serves as the boundary 
between Suffolk and Essex, the ancestors of Lord Walsingham had 
two manors in the township of Little Cornard—the one was called 
Caxtons, the other was the Manor of Cornard Parva. At this latter 
manor a court was held on the 31st of March—the number of tenants 
of the manor can at no time have exceeded fifty—yet at this court 
six women and three men are registered as having died since the last 
court was held, two months before. 

This is the earliest instance I have yet met with of the appear- 
ance of the plague among us, and as it is the earliest, so does it 
appear to have been one of the most frightful visitations from which 
any town or village in Suffolk or Norfolk suffered during the time 
the pestilence lasted. On the 1st of May another court was held ; 
fifteen more deaths are recorded—thirteen men and two women, 
seven of them without neirs. On the 3rd of November, apparently 
when the panic abated, again the court met. In the six months that 
had passed thirty-six more deaths had occurred, and thirteen more 
households had been left without a living soul to represent them. 
In this little community, in six months’ time, twenty-one families 
had been absolutely obliterated—men, women, and children—and of 
the rest it is difficult to see how there can have been a single house 
in which there was not one dead. Meanwhile, some time in September, 
the parson of the parish had fallen a victim to the scourge, and on 
the 2nd of October another was instituted in his room. Who reaped 
the harvest? The tithe sheaf too—how was it garnered in the barn ? 
And the poor kine at milking time? Hush! Let us pass on. 

Little Cornard lies almost at the extreme south of the county of 
Suffolk. At the extreme north of Norfolk, occupying the elbow of 
the coast, having the Wash on the west and the German Ocean on 
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the north, lies the deanery of Heacham, a district in which the 
Le Stranges have for at least seven centuries exercised their beneficent 
influence. Heacham itself is a large township extending over some 
4,900 acres. The manorial rights appear to have extended over the 
whole parish. The series of Court Rolls is almost unbroken for the 
reign of Edward the Third. During the years 1346, 1347, and 1348, 
ten, six, and nine deaths are registered respectively. The courts were 
held every two months. In December 1348 there is no death 
recorded ; in February 1349 again there is none. On the 28th of 
April a dispute was set down for hearing to be adjudicated upon by 
the steward and a jury of the homage. It was a dispute between a 
husband and wife on a question of dower. The man’s name was 
Reginald Goscelin ; his wife’s name was Emma. The dispute was never 
settled. Before the day of hearing came on, every one of Emma 
Goscelin’s witnesses was dead, and her husband was dead too. Four 
other landowners had died. One of these latter had a son and heir to 
succeed, but two months later the boy had gone, and the sole repre- 
sentative of the family was a little girl, who became straightway the 
ward of the lord of the manor. 

Contiguous to the township of Heacham lies Hunstanton-—not the 
pleasant little watering-place which the million will persist in calling 
by that name, though scarcely forty years ago the maker and builder 
of the modern town, the man who marked out its streets and planned 
its roads, and foresaw its future before a brick of the place was laid, 
gave it the name of St. Edmunds—Hunstanton, I say, in the 
fourteenth century was a parish less than half the size of Heacham, 
and probably much farther from the sea than it is now. When on 
the 20th of March, 1349, the steward of the manor of Hunstanton 
held his court there he entered the name of only one old woman who 
had died within the last month—that is, up to the 20th of March 
the plague had not yet appeared. Five weeks after this, on the 23rd 
of April, the next court was held. Five petty disputes had been 
entered for hearing. Sixteen men were engaged in them as principals 
or witnesses. When the day came eleven of the sixteen were dead. 
On the 22nd of May again there was a court, and again three suits 
for debt were set down. The defendant in one case, the plaintiff in 
a second, both plaintiff and defendant in the third, died before the 
court day arrived. In June no court was held—was there a panic? 
Except in this month and in September the meetings were carried on 
as regularly as if it had all been done by machinery. In September 
things got to their worst, and in this month the parson died, and 
was speedily succeeded by another. When the court of the 16th of 
October sat, it was found that in two months sixty-three men and 
fifteen women had been carried off. In thirty-one instances there 
were only women or children to succeed ; in nine cases there were no 
heirs, and the little estates had escheated to the lord. Incredible 
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though it may sound the fact is demonstrable, that in this one parish of 
Hunstanton, which a man may walk round in two or three hours, and 
the whole population of which might have assembled in the church then 
recently built, one hundred and seventy-two persons, tenants of the 
manor, died off in eight months; seventy-four of them left no heirs 
male, and nineteen others had no blood relation in the world to claim 
the inheritance of the dead. 

I have no intention of laying before my readers a detailed state- 
ment of the documentary evidence which has passed under my notice. 
The time has not come yet for an elaborate report upon the case, nor 
can I pretend to have done more than break ground upon what must 
be regarded still as virgin soil ; but this I may safely say, that I have 
not found one single roll of any Norfolk manor during this dreadful 
23rd year of Edward, dating after April or May, which did not con- 
tain only too abundant proof of the ravages of the pestilence—evi- 
dence which forces upon me the conviction that hardly a town or 
village in East Anglia escaped the scourge; and which in its cumula- 
tive force makes it impossible to doubt that the mortality in Norfolk 
and Suffolk must have exceeded the largest estimate which has yet 
been given by conjecture. 

When I find in a stray roll of an insignificant little manor at 
Croxton, near Thetford, held on the 24th of July, that seventeen ten- 
ants had died since the last court, eight of them without heirs; that 
at another court held the same day at Raynham, at the other end of 
the county, eighteen tenements had fallen into the lord’s hands, eight 
of them certainly escheated, and the rest retained wntil the appearance 
of the heir; that in the manor of Hadeston, a hamlet of Bunwell, 
twelve miles from Norwich, which could not possibly have had four 
hundred inhabitants, fifty-fourmen and fourteen women were carried off 
by the pestilence in six months, twenty-four of them without a living 
soul to inherit their property; that in manor after manor the lord 
was carried off as well as the tenants and the steward ; that in a single 
year upwards of eight hundred parishes lost their parsons, eighty- 
three of them twice, and ten of them three times in a few months; 
and that it is quite certain these large numbers represent only a 
portion of the mortality among the clergy and the religious orders— 
when, I say, I consider all this and a great deal more that might be 
dwelt on, I see no other conclusion to arrive at but one, namely, 
that during the year ending March 1350 more than half the popula- 
tion of East Anglia was swept away by the Black Death. If anyone 
should suggest that much more than half died, I should not be dis- 
posed to quarrel with him. 

It must be remembered that nothing has been here said of the 
mortality in the towns. I believe we have no means of getting at 
any evidence on this part of the subject which can be trusted. In 
no part of England did the towns occupy a more important position 
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relatively to the rest of the population. In,no part of England did 
three such important towns as Lynn, Yarmouth and Norwich lie 
within so short a distance of one another, not to mention others which 
were then rising in the number and consideration of their inhabitants. 
But the statements made of the mortality in the towns will not bear 
examination—they represent mere guesses, nothing more. This, how- 
ever, may be assumed as certain——that the death-rate in the towns at 
such a time as this cannot have been /css than the death-rate in the 
villages, and that the scourge which so cruelly devastated the huts 
and cabins of the countrymen was not likely to fall less heavily upon 
the filthy dens and hovels of the men of the streets. Town life in the 
fourteenth century was a very dreadful life for the masses. 





















How did the great bulk of the people comport themselves under 
the pressure of this unparalleled calamity? How did their faith 
stand the strain that was put upon it? How did their moral instincts 
support them? Was there any confusion and despair? What effects— 
social, political, economical—followed from a catastrophe so terrible ? 
‘+ How did the clergy behave during the tremendous ordeal through 

which they had to pass? What glimpses do we get of the horrors or 

the sorrows of that time—of the romantic, of the pathetic side of life ? 

I hope to deal with some of these questions in another paper; for j 
on all these matters our Records have something to tell. I believe they 
have a great deal more to tell than, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, most men could be easily brought to suspect. The evidence 
is ready at hand. Who will examine it ? 

The Rolls of Manor Courts dating back to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century still exist in large numbers. They are forthe most 
part hidden away in private depositories, a very small proportion of 
them having found its way, or being at all likely to find its way, into our 
public archives. Except for the satisfaction of antiquarian curiosity, 
and for the light they throw upon certain historical problems, these 
Rolls are as useless as our grandmothers’ spinning wheels. But because 
they do throw some light upon these problems, some students are 
beginning earnestly to ask, or will soon ask, that they may be allowed 
to see these documents, consult them, make notes from them, turn 
them to account in fact, before they are flung upon the dust-heaps— 
for they are not likely to be consigned to the flames.‘ Unhappily, 
they who are able and willing to devote much time to the study of such 
sources of information are few, and the skilled labourers are hardly 1 

to be had for the asking. But this is not all—there is an inveterate” 
reluctance on the part of some people to allow inquisitive explorers 
to look at their papers ; and as a rule family solicitors strongly object 
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ment does not burn—if you thrust it in the fire it will go some way towards putting 
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to non-professional Paul Prys poking into their clients’ deed-boxes. I 
hardly wonder at the fact—I only deplore it. While such difficulty 
exists, however, time is devouring its thousands, and neglect and 
ignorance their tens of thousands, and these written voices of the past 
are perishing—going down into silence. Must it be so? 

For myself, I hereby protest to all those whom it may concern, 
that if any of those gracious and much-favoured persons—noble and 
gentle—who may still possess the ancient evidences of their manorial 
rights will be pleased to grant me access to them, and allow me to 
examine them, I will concern myself with nothing and look at 
nothing less than five hundred years old: I will eat my own bread 
and drink my own—tea. I will hold my tongue, and get in nobody’s 
way. And though it is slanderously reported that any man with the 
remotest pretension to be an antiquary can no more be honest than 
a horse-dealer can, yet I will prove myself—as far as in me lies—an 
exception to the general rule, and I will steal less than, under the 
circumstances, would be stolen by anyone else. 


Augustus JESSsopP. 




















PROPORTIONAL versis MAYORITY 
REPRESENTATION. 


‘SHALL we have regard in any degree, and if so in what degree, to 
the principle of the community as distinct from the individual?’ To 
this question, addressed to the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister in, the speech in which he moved the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill, no answer has as yet been forthcoming, and yet on 
the answer which Parliament may give depend not only the character 
of the coming Redistribution Bill, but the chances of good or bad 
government, of national prosperity or national disaster. 

It must, I think, be obvious to almost every one that, whether we 
aim at the representation of communities, or of the individuals who 
compose those communities, it will be impossible to resist for long 
the demand of those who insist that representation shall in every case 
be apportioned to population. I am aware there are some politicians of 
high position in the State who still cherish the conviction that we can 
secure that variety in the representation which has always been regarded 
as essential to the composition of a good House of Commons by the 
preservation of anomalies. The ground, however, on which this con- 
viction is based grows more rotten every day. So long as any locality 
is invested with an amount of Parliamentary privilege denied to other 
places, it will be the object of envy, and its subjection to a position 
of equality with the remaining constituencies will be the aim of every 
district less favoured than itself. If, then, we wish to deal with 
redistribution in such a manner as to secure, as Sir 8S. Northcote 
demands, that ‘ the settlement we arrive at now should be one of an 
enduring character, and one that will not require to be opened up 
again every few years,’ we must abandon the idea of endeavouring to 
provide for the representation of the various interests of the country 
by a system based on the careful maintenance of anomalies. We 
must, on the other hand, build up our system of redistribution on 
some principle which, once accepted, will remain for ever; and the 
only principle which admits of finality, and is incapable of develop- 
ment, is that which demands for every vote, as nearly as electoral 
arrangements will allow, an equal political value, or which, in other 
words, insists that the vote of every single elector shall count for as 
much as that of any other elector. 
382 
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Accepting then as inevitable the principle which assigns to each 
constituency a representation in proportion to its population, we have 
two alternatives between which to choosc— 

1. Electoral districts and the representation of the majority. 

2. Electoral districts returning three or more members with some 
form of minority vote. 

I shall endeavour to prove that if it is our honest desire to arrive at 
the nearest possible approach to the realisation of the Radical formula, 
‘to every vote an equal value,’ it is absolutely necessary that the coming 
Redistribution Bill should be based on the principle which aims at 
giving effect to the representation of the individual as opposed to that 
of the community, and that the only means of giving effect to this prin- 
ciple lies in the adoption of some system of proportional representation. 

Let me, however, recognise at once that at present the principle of 
Parliamentary representation is that each constituency is in itself an 
integer, the prevailing sense of which shall alone be represented in the 
House of Commons. For although the principle of individual as 
opposed to community representation was recognised by the House of 
Peers, and inserted by them in the shape of Lord Cairns’s amendment 
in the Reform Bill of 1867, and notwithstanding that in School Board 
elections the principle of individual representation holds undisputed 
sway, in Parliamentary elections, with the exception of the three- 
cornered constituencies, the community alone is represented, to the 
exclusion of the individual.! Mr. Bright, who has been from the first 
a vigorous opponent of the principle of individual representation, de- 
nounces it because ‘it is, as he said during the Reform debates of 
1867, an ‘ unconstitutional innovation ;* because, as he repeated last 
year at Keighley, ‘it involves a departure from the old lines of the 
Constitution, which, whatever its failings, we have a right to regard 
with some degree of reverence and affection ;’ and because, as he said 
at a recent dinner of the Eighty Club, he prefers ‘the honest and 
ancient mode of allowing, where elections are concerned, majorities 
to determine who shall be returned.’ 

Mr. Bright seems to share the error of those who believe that 
because a majority has the right to make a law, therefore the 
majority alone has the right to send a representative. The two 
things, however, are absolutely distinct. What we ought to aim at 
is, not the representation of the majority, but the representation of 

' Charles A. Buckalew, late U.S. Senator from Pennyslvania, in an address to the 
Social Science Association, Philadelphia: ‘ Upon a careful reading of speeches made 
by John Bright in 1867 at Manchester, at Birmingham, and in the House of Com- 
mons, in hostility to cumulative voting and to the limited vote as embodied in the 
Cairns amendment to the Reform Bill, I became thoroughly convinced of the utter 
weakness of all possible objections to minority representation (as it was then called). 
A first-class man, labouring with great earnestness on repeated occasions, was unable 
to make good a single objection to Reform, and was compelled, in the final debate 


on the 8th of August, to plant himself upon purely Conservative ground, and insist 
upon the novelty of the proposition before the House.’ 
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the whole and government by the majority. Tor if we seek to repre- 
sent only the larger half of the electorate, and then proceed to pass 
such laws as may seem good to the larger half of a Legislature so 
elected, we have no security that the laws so passed are not made by 
men who represent a minority of the people. It has been often 
pointed out that a majority of an assembly elected on the plan of 
community representation may represent a minorit; of the whole: e.g. 
if two-thirds of the electors only are represented in Parliament, and 
a two-thirds majority regulate the character of legislation, then the 
majority of Parliament which frames the laws represents a minority 
of the electors, for } of 3=4, which is less than a half. 

Now the reason why the principle of community representation 
has hitherto been allowed to stand unquestioned is, because so long 
as there was a wide difference between the borough and county 
franchise, and a great variety in the size of the constituencies, the 
principle of community representation, as opposed to the individual, 
secured to us that variety in the representation which the different 
interests of the country demanded. But as soon as we establish ia 
every constituency the same uniform electorate, the representation 
of localities nu longer supplies us with any security for variety of 
representation. It by no means follows that because a particular 
method of election secured us a fairly representative House when we 
had a variety of franchise, that it will do the same when we have a 
uniformity of franchise. Unless we recognise this plain and evident 
truth, and take measures to set up a new form of security which 
shall prove less objectionable, but not less effectual, than the old 
form of security that we have decided to remove, we run serious risk 
of bringing about a change of a far more revolutionary character 
than that involved in the substitution of proportional for majority 
representation. The principle of representative government does not 
necessarily demand, as Mr. Bright seems to imagine, that districts shall 
be represented instead of men. What it demands is that the electoral 
machinery employed shall be such as to secure an approximately 
fair representation of electoral opinion. We have hitherto secured 
this by the plan of variety of franchise anc locality representation. 

We have now determined to alter one part of our machinery, and 
there is great danger ‘ that if we change one part of our complicated 
system without changing the other parts, we put the whole machinery 
out of gear.’ 

The chief and vital question raised by the present Reform Bill is 
this. Can the plan of representing the prevailing sense of the com- 
munity only, which could be safely depended upon to give us a good 
House of Commons approximately reflecting the different interests of 
the country so long as there existed a broad distinction between the 
borough and county franchise—can this plan be equally depended 
upon to give anything like true representation of opinion when we 
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have a uniform franchise over the whole kingdom? It will, I think, 
be sufficient to refer to any part of the United Kingdom and inquire 
how community representation with a uniform franchise will work, to 
satisfy ourselves on this point. 

In Scotland, the Tory voters are said to form about one-fourth part 
of the whole electorate. At present they are able, mainly by reason 
of the restricted franchise in the counties, to secure, roughly speaking, 
one-sixth of the representation. Owing to the inequality of franchise 
the representation of communities produces a sufficiently true result. 
But equalise the franchise and retain the present system of community 
representation, and what is the result? Even supposing the Tories 
are by the extension converted from one-fourth to one-sixth of the 
whole, they would even then be entitled to eleven or twelve out 
of the sixty-nine or seventy representatives which Scotland is entitled 
by population to receive; but if we seek to represent local majorities 
only, what security is there that they will receive any representation 
at all? The Liberals being five-sixths of the whole will command the 
majority in every district. It may be confidently stated that as soon 
as we equalise the suffrage in Scotland (shape the constituencies as 
you please), the Scotch Tories will not be able to return a single repre- 
sentative. Or, suppose the Conservatives were, contrary to expecta- 
tion, to succeed in winning three seats, then what would be the relative 
value of the Tory and Liberal vote? If one-sixth of the electors who 
are Tory return three members, and five-sixths of the electors who 
are Liberal return sixty-seven members, then the vote of every Liberal 
is worth more than four Tory votes, for while one-sixth of the 
electorate who are Tories win three seats, an equal number who are 
Liberals win thirteen seats. 

If this instance be not sufficient, take Ireland. The effect of the 
Reform Bill will be, according to generally accepted statements, to 
give in Ireland an electorate of which two-thirds will be Nationalists 
and one-third Loyalists. It is further stated that, if we adhere to 
the present system of giving a monopoly of the representation to that 
party which can poll one more than half the votes, then of the 101 
Irish seats (the disfranchised boroughs of Sligo and Cashel and the Uni- 
versity seats being deducted) not more than fourteen will go to the 
Loyalists and not less than eighty-seven will go to the Nationalists, 
What, then, does this mean? If the Nationalists, who number two- 
thirds of the electorate, obtain eighty-seven seats, the Loyalists, who 
are half that number, would be entitled to forty-three and a half seats, 
but we have seen that they will not succeed in winning more than 
fourteen seats. What, then, is the respective value of the vote of 
the two parties ? Ifthe one-third who are Loyalists get fourteen seats, 
while an equal number who are Nationalists get forty-three, then the 
Nationalist elector has three times as much voting power as the 
Loyalist. Entitled to one-third of the representation, the Loyalists 
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will only have one-seventh. Can any fair-minded person maintain 
that a system which produces such results as these is right, fair, or 
even defensible ? 

Such results as these, however, are inevitable if people think the 
expression ‘to every vote an equal value’ refers to the size of the 
constituency and not to the share of the representation. If, however, 
the formula means, not that every elector shall be a unit of an 
equal electoral district, but that the vote of every single elector 
shall count for as much as that of any other elector, it is obvious 
that the formula is not realised if, by the system of election we adopt, 
we make the vote of every Nationalist in Ireland as powerful as three 
Loyalist votes, and in Scotland the vote of every Liberal outweigh 
the votes of four Conservatives. 

The advocates of proportional representation may find some en- 
couragement in the fact that Mr. Gladstone has himself recognised 
more than once that the principle of representing local majorities only 
will give in certain circumstances (¢.¢. where the electorate has a uniform 
character) a very unfair representation of opinion. He himself in- 
troduced the minority vote into the Oxford University Reform Act 
of 1854, and explained in the House of Commons in 1870 that ‘ being 
extremely desirous not to have the colleges represented as integral 
quantities, we introduced the minority vote with a view to obtain 
the most general representation that could be had’ He has also 
shown the same desire to obtain general representation, and not the 
representation of local majorities only, in the constitution which he 
has given to Cyprus. At the end of 1882 it was decided to give 
Cyprus representative institutions. A legislative council was created 
in which there were twelve members to be elected by the people. 
But the census taken in 1881 revealed the fact that one quarter of the 
people were Mahommedan and three-quarters non-Mahommedan. 
Now, wishing to secure fair representation, what did the Government 
do? Did they divide the island into twelve districts each returning 
one member ? No; they knew that such a course would be grossly un- 
fair to the Mahommedans, who, although they were one quarter of the 
whole, would be of course outvoted in every constituency, and prac- 
tically disfranchised. So the Government decided that three of the 
members should be elected by the Mahommedan and nine by the 
non-Mahommedan inhabitants. No one could possibly maintain 
that an arrangement such as a representation based on the principle 
of the community as opposed to the individual, which would have 
given all the representation to the non-Mahommedans, would have 
been at all a fair system of representation. 

Now it is difficult to understand why, if it is desirable to secure 
the general representation of the people of Cyprus, it should not be 
equally desirable to obtain the general representation of the people 
of the United Kingdom. 
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It is obvious that if the plan of representing the local majorities, 
dé. * the communities,’ had been resorted to in Cyprus one quarter of 
the electors would have been virtually disfranchised. The question 
which we have to determine in England to-day is this. Will not 
the plan of community representation as opposed to that of indi- 
viduals expose us in the United Kingdom to the same dangers of 
disfranchising large sections of opinion that we have seen reason 
to carefully guard against in Cyprus, and ought we not, if we wish 
to secure ‘to every vote an equal value,’ aim at the representa- 
tion of the individual as opposed to the community ? 

It will be my endeavour to show that whatever be the end and 
object of Reform, whether it be ‘the true representation of opinion,’ 
as Sir Charles Dilke asserts; or that ‘the majority shall rule,’ as 
Mr. Chamberlain asserts; or that the full privileges of citizenship 
shall be enjoyed by the largest number of capable citizens, as the 
Prime Minister asserts; or whether it be that we shall obtain a 
better Legislature, as Mr. H. Fowler, the member for Wolverhampton, 
and every political writer from Burke to Bagehot assert ; whether it be 
the attainment of any one of these four objects, or the attainment of 
all four combined, the best and most effectual means for securing 
that end lies in the application to our electoral system of that prin- 
ciple which aims at the representation of electors, and not in that 
which aims at the representation of localities. 

First let us consider which principle is the one to be preferred if 
we aim at the true representation of opinion and at the rule of the 
majority. We may take both these points together, for it is evident 
that the majority of electors must get the larger share of the repre- 
sentation if the different portions of the electorate are evenly and pro- 
portionately represented. 

A mere statement, side by side, of the meaning of the terms in- 
dividual or proportional representation and community or majority 
representation will enable us to see at a glance which system is most 
likely to secure the true representation of opinion and the rule of 
the majority. 

What, then, is the meaning of individual or proportional repre- 
tation? Proportional representation means the actual and exhaustive 
representation of the whole electorate. It means absolutely true re- 
presentation. It means that if 50,000 voters shall be able to elect 
five representatives, 40,000 voters shall be able to elect four repre- 
sentatives. It means that the Government shall be carried on by the 
whole number of electors equally represented, and not by a majority 
of electors exclusively represented. It does not mean that nine- 
tenths of the representation shall be given to two-thirds of the 
electors, but that two-thirds of the electors shall have two-thirds of 
the representation, and one-third of the electors the remaining one- 
third. The principle of proportional representation is, that the vote of 
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every single elector shall count for as much as that of any other elector. 
It insists that two Liberal votes shall count for as much as two Con- 
servative votes, and guards against the scandal of two Conservative 
votes outweighing three Liberal votes. While on the one hand it will 
ensure beyond the possibility of a doubt absolute supremacy in the 
representation to the majority of voters, it will on the other hand 
secure to every large section of opinion a representation in just and 
fair proportion to its strength. It is founded on the principle of 
pure democracy, which proclaims equality of all and the rule of the 
majority. 

And now what does majority representation mean? It means 
that the majority shall have everything and the minority nothing. 
It means that, whether the number of members to be elected by each 
constituency be large or small, the whole of the representation shall 
be monopolised by that party which polls one more than half the 
votes, and that party which polls one less than half the votes shall 
have no representation at all. 

The difference, then, between proportional and majority represen- 
tation is obvious. Proportional representation aims at the repre- 
sentation of individuals, or personal representation. Majority 
representation aims at the representation of communities, or locality 
representation. The advocates of community representation assert 
that the wishes of the majority are alone to be considered, while I 
contend, with the late Professor Fawcett, by whose premature death 
the advocates of proportional representation and the nation have 
sustained an irreparable loss, that ‘the wishes of the whole commu- 
nity should be regarded as far as it is possible to give effect to them.’ 
One party asks for the representation of a part, the other demands 
the representation of the whole. One party recognises each consti- 
tuency as being in itself an integer, the prevailing sense of which 
shall alone be represented; the other party rebels against the 
majority of the constituency and the constituency itself being used 
as synonymous expressions. There can be no doubt which system 
is to be preferred if our object is to secure the true representation of 
opinion. 

But it is not sufficient to show that proportional . representation 
and true representation are equivalent terms. It is necessary 
to show that the plan of community representation not only may, 
but frequently does, bring about an absolutely false representation of 
opinion. 

A very simple illustration will be sufficient to prove that if we 
seek to represent the wishes of communities instead of the wishes of 
the whole electorate, we have no security against either the political 
extinction of the minority or the establishment of a minority rule. 

Suppose in a certain locality divided into three constituencies, 
each of which returns one member, 15,000 electors vote, and that of 
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this number 10,000 are Liberals and 5,000 Conservatives. Then if 
every vote is to have an equal value, 10,000 Liberals will return two 
representatives, and 5,000 Conservatives will return one. But what 
security is there that this will be the result ? 

Suppose the voters are divided between the three constituencies 


as follows :—— 


Number of Liberal Numberof Conservative 


ities represente 
votes votes Politic epresented 


First constituency . 2,000 2,200 Conservative 
Second constituency . 2,000 2,200 ua 
Third constituency . 6,000 600 Liberal 


Total ‘ : 10,000 5,000 


That is to say, one-third of the voters obtain two-thirds of the 
representation, and that party which in the constituency has a 
majority of two to one is in the Legislature in the hopeless minority 
of one to two. 

Instead of every vote having an equal value, every Conservative 
vote by this plan of community representation counts for as much as 
four Liberal votes—the principle of the sovereignty of the people is 
completely overthrown, and a minority rule is set up. And while the 
above instance shows that under this plan of community representa- 
tion it is possible that one-third of the electors may obtain two- 
thirds of the representation, it is equally possible that they shall 
receive no representation at all. This depends on the shape of the 
boundary lines. Let us rearrange the boundaries of the constituencies 
so that the voters are divided between the three constituencies as 
follows :— 


sabia cit Rahaee) er ee b< 
Number of Liber: Number of Conservative — poritiog represented 
votes votes | 


| First constituency . 3,000 2,000 Liberal 
| Second constituency . 3,000 2,000 ia 
| Third constituency . 4,000 1,000 a 


Total . , 10,000 5,000 


Here the Conservatives are practically disfranchised and politically 
extinguished, and though entitled to one-third of the representation 
are, owing to the fact that they are too diffused to be able to com- 
mand in any constituency a local majority, shut out and excluded 
from obtaining their fair share of representation. 

No one can maintain that this is a fair or true representation 
of opinion. Why should 3,000 voters have a representative, and 
4,000 voters have none, simply because they live on two sides of a 
boundary line instead of one ? 
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The above illustrations would, in themselves, be sufficient to kill 
any new system of representation. If the most ingenious critic could 
bring against proportional representation one-hundredth part of the 
case I have here brought against the existing plan of locality repre- 
sentation, Sir John Lubbock’s society would not have a single 
adherent. As it is, gentlemen of every shade of opinion have not 
hesitated to join his society, because, as Mr. Mill has declared, 
the principle of proportional representation ‘is a principle of fair 
play to all parties and opinions without distinction; it helps no 
one party or section to bear down others, but is for the benefit of 
whoever is in danger of being borne down. It is therefore a principle 
in which all parties may concur, if they prefer permanent justice to 
a temporary victory.’ 

But something more is wanting than the alleged perfection of a 
rival scheme if we are to attack with effect a vicious principle of 
Parliamentary election which is defended with vehemence by states~ 
men of the type of Mr. Bright, on the sole ground that it has been esta- 
blished for upwards of six hundred years. Proof must be forthcoming as 
to the actual existence of great and recognised defects in the working 
of the principle, and not only as to the possibility of their occurrence. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining the required proof, the only 
difficulty is in the making of selections from the evidence at our 
command. ‘The statement of the United States senator, ‘ wherever 
you go in the United States you find gross misrepresentation of the 
people of the United States in that House which was peculiarly 
intended to represent them,’ is true all the world over wherever the 
system of locality representation prevails. We have our home 
examples, the most striking of which are well known, i.e. the general 
election of 1868, when in Lancashire a minority of the electors 
secured two representatives for every one obtained by the majority, 


102,000 Conservatives electing 22 representatives, 
104,000 Liberals » 11 representatives ; 


and, more important still, the general election of 1874, which 
gave us a Parliament with a Conservative majority of 50, although 
the Liberals polled 1,400,000 against the Conservative total of 
1,200,000. More striking examples, however, can be quoted from 
abroad. 

The defects inherent in the principle of community as opposed 
to individual representation have been shown most conspicuously 
by recent events in Belgium. In that country the representatives 
are elected by a ‘ general ticket,’ or ‘scrutin de liste’—7.e. each 
voter votes for as many candidates as there are representatives to 
be elected, giving to each one vote. 

It does not appear likely that there will be any serious attempt to 
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apply the principles of the general list system to the coming Redistri- 
bution Bill. There are, however, not a few politicians who agree 
with Mr. Leake’s recent declaration when he said, ‘ Rather than 
break the political unity of Manchester into individual communities, 
I would accept in one block the whole allotment of members to 
Manchester, whatever the number which was allotted might be ;’ 
and who further believe that the difficulties of representative 
government will be most easily surmounted by the adoption of this 
system. 

It will therefore not be out of place if I refer to the working 
of the system as illustrated by Belgium, in order to show how im- 
portant it is that we, profiting by their experience, should avoid their 
mistakes, 

The result of the Parliamentary elections which were held in 
June 1882 was to give 


35 seats to 29,142 Liberals, 
and only ll ,, 4, 28,052 Conservatives. 


An indignant protest against a system capable of producing such 
a result was at once issued by ‘ Association Réformiste Belge’— 
a young society which had been set on foot the year before, with 
the object of substituting the principle of proportional for majority 
representation. The Liberals, who had profited by this unfair 
representation, met this protest issued by the advocates of true 
representation with the taunt that they were infected with the 
taint of Clericalism, and unworthy of the attention of all true 
Liberals. 

The recent elections, however, which were held last June have 
caused the Liberal party to alter their attitude towards proportional 
representation, for if the principle of majority representation helped 
them in June 1882, it helped their opponents still more in June 
1884. Their eyes, which were shut to the unfairness of the system 
so long as they reaped the advantage, have beeu opened now that 
they are in their turn the sufferers; for the result of the late Par- 
liamentary election held last June has been to give 


50 seats to 27,930 Conservatives, 
and only 2 55 9 22,117 Liberals; 


i.e. that party which polled within 3,000 of half the votes received 
only one-twenty-fifth part of the representation obtained by that 
party which polled less than 3,000 more than half the votes; or, 
in other words, every Conservative vote counted for as much as nine- 
teen Liberal votes ! 

The following table shows the results of the elections of 
June 1884 :— 
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Conservatives Liberals 


' 


Number r N os | 
mber of Minton ot votete Number of 


Number yoters 
uinber of vote state wake ieiithe ent 


{ 


Bruxelles ‘ ‘ ; 9,311 1 7,924 Oo | 
Louvain ; ; : 2,340 é ] 241 0 ' 
Nivelles ‘ , 1,655 é 1,568 0 
Bruges ° . ‘ 1,658 : 1,024 | O 
Ostende A ‘ ‘ a7 2 556 0 
Ypres . 3 : . 1,182 : 690 | O 
Arlon . ; ‘ f 240 33: l 
Marche ‘ ; ‘ 282 299 0 
Neufchiteau . : ; 333] PRG 0 
Virton . : . 293 300 | 1 
Dinant. ; é ; 81s ; 502 0 
Namur. , ; ‘ 1,825 4 1,522 0 
Philippeville. . ; G05 ‘ 536 he ® 
Anvers. > ‘ 6,518 5,405 8) 


Total ‘ 27 930 22,117 2 


Thus at Brussels the Conservatives won sixteen seats with 9,300 
votes: the Liberals with 7,900 got none ; at Antwerp the Conservatives 
with 6,800 votes won eight seats, and the Liberals with 5,400 got 
none; at Nivelles a majority of eighty-seven in a poll of 3,223 was 
sufficient to turn out four Liberals and put in four Conservatives; and 
in addition to Brussels, Antwerp, and Nivelles, where the Liberals 
were unable to obtain a single seat, at Louvain, Bruges, Ypres, Namur, 
Dinant, and Philippeville the Liberals were utterly demolished and 
absolutely blotted out from the representation. 

A month after the election for the Chamber followed the election 
for the Senate, with an exactly opposite result, owing to the change 
of a few votes from one side to the other. 

The results of the July election for the Senate are stated in the 
following table :— 


Conservatives 


Number of ¢ Numer of 
> Number of voters, * qoslicry 
seats Won SE Tore eaake Wai 


Bruxelles ; ; 8 8,969 
Nivelles ; , ‘ ie 2 1,552 
Gand . : ‘ ; 2,i 3,926 
Ostende F 0 569 
Soignies . . . 0 1,365 
Charleroi ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,728 
Ath . ; ; F 895 
Litge . : ‘ ; 4 2,477 
IIuy . ; . . od 1 596 
Verviers ‘ 0 1,803 
Namur : 3 1,746 
Arlon . 1 


Total 
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Now what do these two elections show? It must be remembered 
that they followed each other within the space of one month. 

In June Brussels elected sixteen Conservatives and not a single 
Liberal for the Chamber, and in July Brussels elected eight Liberals 
and not a single Conservative for the Senate. Brussels has now six- 
teen Conservatives in the Chamber and eight Liberals in the Senate. 
The same constituency has thus instructed the deputies which it sends 
to the Senate to undo the work of its representatives which it sent 
only a month before to the Chamber. On the 10th of June the Con- 
servatives have a majority of 1,387 and sweep the board. On the 
15th of July the Liberals have a majority of 542 and in their turn 
sweep the board. . 

It will also be observed by a reference to the above table that the 
question which party should obtain the majority of the representation 
in the Senate rested with 275 Brussels voters. If at the July election 
275 Brussels voters had voted for the Conservative list instead of the 
Liberal list, Brussels would have sent to the Senate eight Conserva- 
tives in place of eight Liberals, and the balance of parties in the 
Senate would have been completely reversed, 27,432 Conservatives 
carrying twenty seats, while the majority of 28,195 Liberals would 
have won only eleven seats: 7.e. a minority of electors would have 
secured two-thirds of the representation. 

It would be difficult to imagine any plan of election which could 
put greater power into the hands of a minority than the system 
which enables 275 Brussels electors—-i.e. ;).th of the Brussels voters, 
or ;4,;th of the whole number of voters—to decide whether the 
majority or minority shall rule. A still more flagrant and scandalous 
example of the utter absurdity of community representation as a 
means of providing a security for true representation and against the 
undue power of minorities, was afforded by the elections for the 
Chamber three years ago. Parties were then so evenly balanced in 
the Chamber that the question which party should be in office 
depended on the complexion of the contingent sent by the city of 
Ghent to the popular assembly. If Ghent sent eight Liberals, the 
country would enjoy the benefits of a Liberal Administration ; 
if, on the other hand, it sent eight Conservatives, a Conservative 
Government would be installed in power. The Liberals of Ghent 
carried their list by a majority of forty, and an era of Liberal 
Administration was secured. But if twenty-one electors had changed 
sides, the Conservatives would have won the Ghent election, and the 
majority in the Chamber would have been Conservative instead of 
Liberal! Surely a system which is capable of producing such results 
as these cannot be defended by those who affect to wish for the true 
representation of opinion. The fact that the change of a few votes 
from one side to the other may entirely alter the whole result of the 
election, necessarily imports into election contests every artifice which 
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may win over from one side to the other a solitary vote. An election 
contest thus becomes a battle for life and death. Corruption, in- 
timidation, unscrupulous flattery, reckless promises, are the necessary 
features of a contest in which the victors gain everything and the 
losers are ‘ frappés de mort politique.’ 

Let those who seem to think that because we are obliged to legis- 
late by a majority it is also necessary (for some strange unexplained 
reason) that the majority should alone be represented, and who seem 
to see in local majority representation a security against the undue 
power of minorities—let them recall the Ghent example and 
remember how, under a system of majority representation, twenty 
electors in Ghent, and these probably the most corrupt of the whole 
population, had the power of deciding which party should be in office. 

I have referred at length to these examples because the 
system of election in Belgium is exactly similar to that which some 
of our politicians wish to establish here. Reference to the table of 
elections for June will show that the constituencies resemble in 
their variety the constituencies that will be established in England, if 
those politicians who are in favour of community representation and 
against the subdivision of large towns into wards succeed in forcing 
the adoption of their views upon Parliament: e.g. Ostende, Arlon, 
Marche, Neufchateau, and Virton return one member, Philippeville and 
Dinant return two members, Bruges and Ypres three, Nivelles and 
Namur four, Louvain five, Antwerp eight, and Brussels sixteen, the 
very same sort of arrangement as would obtain in England if redistri- 
bution is to be on the basis of population, and the towns are not to be 
broken up into wards. 

The obvious abuses of the system existing in Belgium led three 
years ago to the formation of L’Association Réformiste Belge, a society 
which aims at substituting the principle of proportional representa- 
tion in the place of the existing principle of majority representation. 

M. Albert Nyssens, the secretary of the association, at their annual 
meeting last year said :— 


If two years ago the question had been asked, What is your opinion as to pro- 
portional representation ? ninety out of a hundred would have answered that they 
had no opinion at all. It had never occurred to the generality of electors to doubt 
that if at an election 4,000 votes got eight representatives and 3,999 got none, that 
everything was not for the best in the best of all possible electoral systems, 


In January 1882 they started a fortnightly paper called La 
Représentation Proportionnelle. They now issue a most admirable 
monthly pamphlet under the same title, which is well worth the study 
of all those who are interested in the question, How can we obtain true 
representation ? A large number of the most eminent men in Belgium, 
representing the most different opinions, and coming from all parts of 
the country, have joined the association. A great part of the press 
supports it, and there is every reason to believe that before long the 
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views of the association will, by the weight of their own inherent 
justice, force themselves upon the acceptance of the people. 

In Switzerland also the general list system obtains. It works here 
as unsuccessfully as in Belgium. This appears from observing how 
often the decisions of its representative assembly are overturned upon 
subsequent reference to the nation at large under the system known 
as the Referendum. ; 

In July 1882 a law voted by a majority of the Swiss Parliament 
was rejected at the Referendum by 247,629 to 69,432—i.e. by more 
than three-quarters of the voters. 

A repudiation no less striking was supplied by Geneva a few 
years before. In 1878 the Grand Council of the Canton of Geneva, 
consisting of Radical members only, and notoriously representing 
the bare majority of the electors, decided by a majority of one to 
submit a measure revising their constitution to the popular vote. 
The vote was taken on the 6th of October, 1878, with the result that 
it was rejected by 8,758 votes to 2,593, or by a majority of more 
than three-quarters of the voters. 

In November 1882 a Federal measure relating to education was 
rejected by 317,000 to 170,000, or by two-thirds of the voters. 

Last May, four important measures which had been passed by 


the representative assembly by large majorities were rejected by 
majorities of 


214,513 against 150,838 
190,549, :174,132 
202,637 ,, 159,215 


219,198, 136,000. 


What is the reason for this scandalous discrepancy between the 
votes of the people’s representatives and the votes of the people them- 
selves? The answer is to be found in the fact that the principle of 
community representation gives a false representation of opinion. 
In an interesting letter lately addressed to the Journal de Geneve 
it is pointed out that an assembly elected by means of the ‘ scrutin 
de liste’ (by means of which the winning party are able to monopolise 
the representation) may perfectly well only represent the bare 
majority of the electors, and that when elected it is obliged to adopt 
any decision which may seem good to a majority of one. ‘Our laws 
thus permit that the representatives of a bare quarter of our citizens 
should make the laws, decree the taxes, and impose them upon the 
country.’ There, the writer says, is the source of the evil. Where, he 
asks, isthe remedy? He finds it in the application to their electoral 
system of the principle of proportional representation, under which 
a contested election would no longer be a battle for life and death, 
in which one party gets everything and the other nothing, but a rule 
of proportion which will secure to every vote an equal value. 

Public opinion in Switzerland has been much excited by these 
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successive rejections of important laws which have been passed by 
large Parliamentary majorities. 

It is recognised that a continuance of such scandals will constitute 
a direct menace to representative government itself, and those who 
believe in the virtues of representative government, and who ascribe 
the cause of the evil to the false method of election, are doing 
everything they can to establish a system which will ensure an 
absolutely true representation of the electoral body and are busily 
advocating the principles of proportional representation. 

Important Parliamentary action has already been taken to im- 
prove their electoral system. Last June M. Zemp moved a resolution 
in the National Council in favour of applying the principle of pro- 
portional representation to the election of members of the Federal 
Assembly. The introduction of this resolution, after a most import- 
ant debate which lasted over four sittings, led to the adoption of a 
proposal, made at the suggestion of the Federal Council, by a majority 
of 89 to 40, to refer M. Zemp’s proposal, together with the various 
other schemes which had been suggested in the course of debate, to 
the Federal Council, with the request that the Federal Council 
should investigate into the methods of representation that had been 
proposed, and present a report in the following session, which would 
be the first session of the new National Council. We shall watch for 
the presentation of this report with much interest. ‘ Never,’ writes 
M. Jules Gfeller to the Belgian Association, ‘ never has the question 
of proportional representation assumed so large a place in the con 
sideration of the Swiss people ; never has it received in the very heart 
of the Legislature the honours of so serious an attention, or provoked 
such remarkable debates.’ 

It may be said that these scandals to which I have referred would 
have been avoided if in Belgium and Switzerland the single district 
plan had prevailed instead of the general list. This, however, 
cannot be maintained. The general list system was deliberately 
adopted in Switzerland because the single district plan was proved 
to give false representation. The town of Geneva was originally 
divided for electoral purposes into four wards, in the same way that 
it is suggested that our big towns should be divided now. 

At the election of 1841, although the aggregate Liberal vote 
greatly exceeded the Conservative vote, the Conservatives won three 
out of the four constituencies into which the town was divided. The 
Liberals, being unduly concentrated, carried one ward by an enormous 
majority, the vote being almost unanimous; while in the three 
other wards the Conservatives carried their candidate with very 
narrow majorities, and thus a minority of electors obtained three- 
fourths of the representation. This scandalous misrepresentation of 
the true opinion of Geneva led to street riots and a state of things 
approaching to civil war, and ultimately led to the adoption of the 
Vou. XVI.—No. 94. 3 T 
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general list system. Now it is not at all unlikely, if we adopt this 
single district plan, that we shall repeat in many of our large towns 
the experience of Geneva. It is said that the reason why the fighting 
Conservatives have decided to go in for the single district plan is 
that they believe they will obtain, at the next elections at any rate, 
a monopoly of the purely agricultural districts, and that they may 
also get a larger share of the town representation than they are en- 
titled by their numbers to receive, owing to the fact that the Liberal 
votes are unduly concentrated in particular districts, while the Con- 
servative votes are more evenly diffused over the remaining districts ; 
and that, therefore, if the single district plan be established, the 
Conservatives may hope, after the example of Geneva, to ride into 
power with a majority of the representation on the back of a minority 
vote. That this hope should be avowed is in itself sufficient to show 
that the single district plan by no means secures true representation. 


It is moreover significant that at the very same time that Switzer- 
land abandoned the district system for that of the general list, on 
the ground that the district system gave a sham representation, the 
Congress of the United States abandoned elections by general lists 
in favour of elections by single districts. 

Formerly, members of Congress in the several states were elected 
by ‘a general ticket.’ This plan proved to be ‘a complete and perfect 
mode of stifling the voice of the minority within the state.’ That 
party which was able to obtain a majority of a few votes in such a 
state as New York might send twenty-five or thirty members to 
Congress, while the large mass of the minority voters were not able 
to secure a single representative. This injustice being recognised, 
Congress passed a law providing that Congressmen should be elected 
by single districts. The object of this change was to enable the 
minority to have a voice in the councils of the nation. Congress 
wishing ‘that the people should rule themselves by the laws in the 
making of which all should participate,’ passed the law of 1842. 
‘As no better way,’ writes Mr. Stetson, an American Reformer, ‘ had 
yet been invented, it was thought that by choosing representatives 
by the single district plan a less number of persons would be dis- 
franchised. At that time,’ he adds, ‘ proportional representation had 
not been thought of.’ 

That the object which Congress had in view in 1842, viz. that 
‘the people should rule themselves by the laws in the making of 
which all should participate,’ has been realised by the substitution of 
the single district plan for the general ticket is not even maintained 
by Congress itself. A most interesting report on the working of the 
single district plan was drawn up by a committee of the Senate 
of the United States, which was appointed in 1869, twenty-seven 
years after the single district plan had been introduced, to inquire 
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into the subject of representative reform. This committee referred 
in their report to the single district plan in the following terms :— 


It has not secured fair representation of political interests, and it has continued 
in existence, in a somewhat mitigated form, the evils of the plan of election by 
general ticket, which it superseded. Still, one body of organised electors in a dis- 
trict vote down another; electoral corruption is not effectually checked, and the 
general result is unfair representation of political interests in the popular House of 
Congress. Besides, the single district plan has called into existence inconveniences 
peculiar to itself, and which did not attach to the former plan. It excludes from 
Congress men of ability and merit, whose election was possible before, and thus 
exerts a baneful influence upon the constitution of the House. Two causes operate 
to this end: in the first place, no man who adheres to a minority in any particular 
district can be returned; and next, great rapidity of change is produced by fluctua- 
tion of party power in the districts. Again, the single district system gives rise to 
gerrymandering in the States in the formation of districts. Single districts will 
almost always be unfairly made. They will be formed in the interest of party, 
and to secure an unjust measure of power to their authors, and it may be expected 
that each successive district apportionment will be more unjust than its predecessor. 
Parties will retaliate upon each other whenever possible. The disfranchisement 
suffered through one decade by a political party may be repeated upon it in the 
next with increased severity ; but if it shall happen to have power in the Legisla- 
ture when the new apportionment for the State is to be made, it will take signal 
vengeance for its wrongs, and in its turn indulge in tke luxury of persecution. 


The single district system was thus recognised to be an improve- 
ment on the system of voting at large, but even this system, according 
to the report of the Select Committee, failedto give true representation. 
If anything more were wanting to confirm and strengthen my conten- 
tion, that the chances of securing the true representation of electoral 
opinion under the system of local majority representation depend on 
nothing more certain than the veriest hazard, it will be supplied by 
the following quotation from a speech made in Congress by the late 
President Garfield, who was a strong supporter of proportional repre- 
sentation. In the course of a remarkable speech, delivered in support 
of a motion for the election of Congressmen by the cumulative vote, 
he said :— 

When I was first elected to Congress in the fall of 1862 the state of Ohio had 
a clear Republican majority of about 25,000, but by the adjustment and distribution 
of political power in the state there were fourteen Democratic representatives upon 
this floor and only five Republicans. The state that cast nearly 250,000 Republican 
votes as against 225,000 Democratic votes was represented in the proportion of five 
Republicans and fourteen Democrats ! 

In the next Congress there was no great political change in the popular vote 
of Ohio—a change of only 20,000—but the result was that seventeen Republican 
members were sent here from Ohio and only two Democrats. 

We find that only so small a change as 20,000 changed the representatives in 
Corgress from fourteen Democrats and five Republicans to seventeen Republicans 
and two Democrats ! 

Now no man, whatever his politics, can justly defend a system that may in 
theory, and frequently does in practice, produce such results as these. 

My next endeavour will be to show that if the object of reform is, 
as the Prime Minister asserts, to bring about an increase of citizenship, 
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it will be attained far more completely through the adoption of the 
proportional principle than by any system of majority representation. 

According to Aristotle, ‘the full and complete definition of a 
citizen is confined to those who participate in the governing power.’ 
* He who is entrusted with this privilege,’ ¢.e. participation in the 
conduct of public affairs, ‘is more than others invested with the 
powers of a citizen.’ 

It is seemingly a common belief that as soon as a man has a vote 
he is at once admitted to participation in the conduct of public affairs. 
This is, however, a complete delusion. It does not by any means 
follow that participation in the governing power is secured by the 
mere bestowal of a vote. To have a vote is of course absolutely 
essential, but to fulfil the requirements of Aristotle’s definition, it is 
not only essential that a man should have a vote, but that he should 
be able, by means of his vote, to give effectual expression to the 
opinions which he may entertain. If the object of reform is to foster 
and increase the spirit of citizenship, the number of names on the 
electoral roll is not so important as the number of electors who, owing 
to the effective use they can make of their vote, are conscious of a 
direct participation in the governing power. This, the quality 
as well as the quantity of the suffrage, is the consideration to be 
borne in mind. That elector who feels that by his vote he can secure 
the return of a representative in sympathy with himself, is conscious 
of a direct participation in the governing power. On the other hand, 
that elector who knows that his vote will be thrown away if he tries 
to elect some one who will represent his opinions, is conscious, not 
of any participation in the governing power, but of exclusion from 
all such participation. 

If, then, we are anxious about the number of electors who value 
their vote as a means of securing the representation of their opinions 
in the House of Commons, we must be careful to adopt some system 
of election which will secure that the vote of every individual elector 
shall count for as much as that of any other elector; for if a system 
of election be adopted which allows the votes of one set of electors to 
count for more than the votes of another set of electors, as would be the 
case, for instance, if two-thirds of the voters were allowed to monopo- 
lise the Legislature, and no representation at all was given the 
minority of one-third, then a privileged class is at once set up, and 
the electors who belong to the unrepresented third, so far from en- 
joying the rights of citizenship, are politically enslaved. For if the 
only use of a vote to every individual voter of one-third of the entire 
electorate is to be outvoted, then it is evident that his enfranchise- 
ment is nothing better than a fraud, and that he is robbed of the 
substance of that privilege which is a fundamental attribute of com- 
plete citizenship. 

The inseparable objection to locality representation is that in 
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every constituency there must always be a large number of electors 
who are deprived of all participation in the governing power. For 
instance, in great part of Ireland the loyal electors, if we persist im 
representing places and not men, will be absolutely disfranchised. 
They will have votes, it is true, but they will not be able to make 
their votes effectual; and thus they will be deprived of all participa- 
tion in the governing power. 

The late President Garficld, speaking in Congress on this very 
point, used these words : 

In my judgment it is the weak point in the theory of representative government, 
as now organised and administered, that a large portion of the people are perma- 
nently disfranchised. There are about 30,000 Democratic voters in my district, and 
they have been voting for the last forty years without any more hope of gaining a 
representative on this floor than of having one in the Commons of Great Britain. 
That is to say, 30,000 voters in one district were, owing to a system 
of election which aimed at the representation of localities and not of 
electors, absolutely and completely deprived of the rights of citizen- 
ship. Now this must always be the case with locality representation. 
It is impossible to devise a system of election for the representation 
of localities, and not electors, which does not deprive large numbers 
of men of those very privileges which are essential to the highest 
form of citizenship. 

It may be urged that this objection cannot be very important, inas- 
much as the practice referred to exists now and has existed for upwards 
of six hundred years. That, however, is no answer. The governing 
consideration of all former Reform Bills has been, not the right of the 
individual, but the character of the House of Commons. It now ap- 
pears, from the tone of recent discussions on reform, that the govern- 
ing consideration in the mind of the public is not the character of 
the House of Commons, but the right of the individual. I shall 
endeavour to show later on why the principle of personal or propor- 
tional representation is more likely to give us a better Legislature 
than any system of majority representation. My present point, how- 
ever, is that if it be the right of every capable citizen to have as 
nearly as possible an equal share in the government of the country, 
any system, such as that of locality representation, which fails to 
secure such equal share, fails also in the object which the Prime 
Minister has taught us to keep in view. 

It must be obvious that the number of electors left without 
representation must necessarily be much smaller under a system of 
proportional representation than under the present plan of locality 
representation. Take Liverpool as an example. If Liverpool is to 
obtain the amount of representation it is entitled, on a population 
basis, to receive, it will have ten members. Suppose all the electors 
on the register now in force vote, and the election is conducted on 
the proportional principle, then, as 60,000 electors have to elect 
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ten members, any group of citizens numbering 5,455 can, if they 
unite their votes on any particular candidate, make themselves 
certain of his return, because the remaining 54,545 votes cannot be 
so distributed as to give as many as 5,455 to more than nine others. 

Now the consequence of allowing the electors of Liverpool to 
group themselves into ten personal districts, instead of cutting them 
up into ten rigid territorial districts, is that every elector who can 
unite with 5,454 other electors can ensure the return of the candidate 
of his choice. 

But under the majority system the result is very different, for if 
Liverpool is kept as one constituency, then that party which can poll 
one more than half the votes monopolises the representation, and 
that party which polls one less than half gets no representation at 
all, If 30,001 vote one way, and 29,999 vote the other, then the 
large number of 29,999 are absolutely deprived of all participation 
in the governing power. If, again, Liverpool is divided into wards, 
then there is no security, as has been before explained, either that 
the minority of electors will not get a majority of the representation, 
or that the minority of electors will get any representation at all. 

But if citizenship is only complete in proportion as the vote has 
value, it is not only necessary that the vote of every elector shall 
count for as much as that of any other electur, it is also necessary 
that every elector shall have the largest possible freedom of choice as 
to the use he shall make of it. 

Under the majority system every elector is obliged to vote for 
the party candidate, or throw away his vote. ‘How many electors 
are there, I wonder,’ said Mr. Mill in the House of Commons, ‘in the 
United Kingdom who are represented by the person whom, if they 
had a free choice, they would have themselves selected to represent 
them? In many constituencies probably not one.’ We talk of the 
free and independent elector as if he existed. In America his non- 
existence is a matter of common acknowledgment. Mr. Cridge, of 
San Francisco, who has recently written a very able pamphlet in sup- 
port of proportional representation, remarks :— 

There can be no representation where the choice is not unrestricted. The tra- 
veller has the option of giving his purse to the highwayman to save his life, but he 
has no choice: neither have the people as between the two or three parties to which 
they are practically restricted. Suppose a man who wanted to get married was 
not allowed to look out for himself, but sets of persons calling themselves his 
friends, whom he is supposed to have selected in some zigzag, incomprehensible 
manner, claim the exclusive right to select two or three women, one of whom he 
must marry, or remain single. They first bring him one with the small-pox, whom 
he indignantly rejects. Another set introduce him to one who is blind and deaf, 
with a similar result. After which a third set bring him a lunatic. If the man 
gives up his marriage project altogether he is denounced as unreasonably particular. 
And so politicians denounce those who stay away from the polls in preference to 
voting for the choice of other persons. The people have the same right to direct 
selection of their political representatives and associates that they have to select 
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their personal friends, their business agents, or their wives. It is as reasonable to 
require that I should associate personally with my next-door neighbour, as to be 
politically associated with him by being represented by the same person, though 
politically opposed ; nor should I be prevented by topographical lines from having a 
representative in common with other persons in other parts of the city or the State-~ 
with whose views I concur. I have the same right to choose a representative that 

I have to choose a grocer, a clerk, a companion, or a wife, provided, necessarfly, 
that a sufficient number of votes desire the same person. i 


No less strong is the opinion of Mr. Stetson, another Amerigan 
pamphleteer, who maintains that if we are to have true representa- 
tion 


the voters must both select and elect their representative. But how can they seleck 
him through the present mechanism? The situation is as follows :—We must *. 
belong to a great party or else it is useless to select any one to vote for. This 
great party requires the whole time of its managers, who soon get to be profes- 
sional politicians, They can control conventions, and nominate whom they please. 
Nearly the whole time of the voters is and must be occupied in other ways. If a 
nomination fails to suit them, they cannot organise, in the short time before the 
election, and make a new one with any hope of success. Generally it would ¢ split 
the party.’ Politics has come to be a great business. It requires capital to run 
it. The voters must do the work laid out by the bosses, just as the workmen in a 
mine or factory. If they insist on having something to say in the matter, and set 
up a new candidate, they are locked out. The monopolists saw long ago what the 
people do not yet see. They saw that by compelling a body of men to vote for two 
candidates in two separate districts, when they have only enough votes to elect one, 
their votes would count for nothing. They saw that this voting by districts, com- 
bined with the necessity of getting a majority at the ballot-box, would render the 
ballot worthless to any one except the monopolists themselves. 






In another place Mr. Stetson says :— 


The cry at elections is, ‘ Don’t throw your vote away.’ Why shoulda man who 
has principles be compelled to throw away his vote in trying to elect some one who will 
represent those principles? If a certain number of men can and do elect a repre- 
sentative when an equal number have their votes thrown away, then they are not 
Sree men, they are to that extent restrained and enslaved. 





Professor Ware, of Columbia College, New York, also shows how 
this absence of freedom engenders utter indifference as to politics. 
‘Though nominally free to vote for whom he pleases, the knowledge 
that his vote is thrown away unless it is given for the regular candi- 
dates binds him hand and foot. He finds himself obliged to choose 
among candidates for none of whom he probably cares a farthing, so 
that indifference to his more important public duties follows fast his 
distaste for the more obscure (i.e. attendance at primary meetings 
and nominating caucuses). He soon cares as little to go to the poll 
as to go to the caucus ;’ and thus, as Mr. Courtney has pointed out in 
a former article contributed to this review, the political energies of 
large sections of the community are condemned to atrophy and 
extinction, for, unless men know that their vote can be made 
effectual, the right to vote is not appreciated, and the so-called 
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privilege of citizenship assumes in their opinion the appearance of a 
bitter mockery. 

I claim to have now proved that if the object of reform be true 
representation of electoral opinion, or increase of citizenship, the 
principle of proportional as opposed to locality representation has 
overwhelming claims upon our allegiance. 

Locality representation sins both against justice and against 
liberty, for it is contrary to justice that one set of electors should be 
robbed of their fair share of representation, which belongs to them 
by right of numbers, in order that another set of electors should 
have more than their due, and it is contrary to every idea of liberty 
that it should be impossible for an elector to vote with any chance of 
success for a candidate unless he is named by the party managers. 

I now come to the consideration of the question, which system of 
representation is to be preferred if the object of reform be a better 
legislature? This is the most important question of all, as on the 
character of the House of Commons the hope of good government 
depends. 

What, then, is a good House of Commons? Let us go to Burke 
and Russell for a reply. 

According to Burke, ‘ the virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of 
Commons consists in its being the express image of the feelings of 
the nation.’ 

According to Russell, the House of Commons ‘as a representative 
body should be the image of the represented ;’ and, secondly, as a 
deliberative assembly, it should include among its members a large 
proportion of gent!emen of knowledge, experience, and independence 
of character. 

It is unnecessary for me to show over again that as soon as we 
have a uniform electorate we have no security, unless we substitute 
proportional for majority representation, that large and important 
sections of opinion, entitled by their numbers to a considerable share 
in the representation, shall receive any representation at all, 

It is almost certain, that with a uniform household suffrage the 
representation of local majorities will, over extensive areas, be of an 
almost exclusively uniform character. We may look for a solid vote 
from Scotland, a solid vote from Wales, and an almost solid vote from 
Ireland. In all these territories, that party which is in a minority, 
and entitled by its numbers to considerable representation, will be 
almost entirely unrepresented and practically disfranchised. It would 
be impossible to conceive a state of things more contrary to the public 
interest, or one more likely to lead to grave and serious consequences. 
A similar state of things in America led to the violence that brought 
about the Civil War. 

I am aware that Mr. Bright repeated again last year at Keighley 
his old statement, by which he claims to have demolished John Stuart 
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Mill and his views on proportional representation, to the effect 
that if prop ortional representation had heen the practice of the States, 
it would have been impossible to abolish slavery. 

The answer to Mr, Bright is that if proportional representation 
had been the principle on which their elections had been conducted, 
slavery would have been abolished, and the Civil War would never 
have taken place. 

In an able article contributed to the American Law Review by 
Professor Ware it is deliberately stated :— 












Could the principle of proportional representation have been recognised in the 
composition of the House of Representatives twenty years ago, it would have 
introduced into Congress a large number of Northern Democrats and Southern 
Whigs, occupying a middle ground, and holding the balance of power—men out 
of favour at home, but strong enough both in numbers and position to check the 
violence that led at last to the Civil War. 








This statement has been emphatically accepted and endorsed by 
the Senate Committee in their report on representative reform, to 
which I have already referred. According to that report, the 
declared opinion of the picked and chosen members of the United 
States Senate is— 











The absence of the cumulative vote in the States of the South, when rebellion 
was plotted, and when open steps were taken to break the union, was unfortunate, 
for it would have held the union men of those States together, and given them 
voice in the electoral colleges and in Congress. 

But they were fearfully overborne by the plurality rule of elections, and were 
swept forward by the course of events into impotency or open hostility to our 
cause. By that rule they were shut out of the electoral colleges. Dispersed, un- 
organised, unrepresented, without due voice and power, they could interpose no 
effectual resistance to secession and to Civil War ; their leaders were struck down at 
unjust elections, and could not speak or act for them in their own States or at the 
capital of the nation, 

By facts well known to us we are assured that the leaders of the revolt with 
much difficulty carried their States with them. Even in Georgia, the Empire State 
of the South, the scale was almost balanced for a time, and in most of those States 
it required all the machinery and influence of a vicious electoral system to organise 
the war against us, and hold those communities compactly as our foes; 














With this warning before us it is impossible I should have thought 
for any politician, however light-hearted he may be, to regard without 
alarm the adoption by Parliament of a system of election which will 
not only tend to divide the United Kingdom into opposing and solid 
blocks of conflicting opinion, but which will also tend to drive the 
representation into the hands of extreme men, and to pronounce upon 
those on both sides who hold moderate views, and who may be a 
majority of the whole, the sentence of nullity and political extinction.’ 
The adoption of proportional representation will be a guarantee of 
peace, because it will secure to us a House of Commons in which all 
parties are fairly and equally represented. But majority representa- 
tion, which, with a uniform electorate, cannot fail to give a onesided 
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and therefore bad House of Commons, will be the certain guarantee of 
discontent, irritation, and possibly revolt. It was recognised in 1867 
that ‘the Conservatives in some constituencies were in such a state 
of irritation from being reduced to the position of mere ciphers, that 
they were ready to support candidates of extreme democratic opinions.’ 
If this was regarded as a political evil, which required a remedy at a 
time when an unequal franchise secured to those who shared their 
opinions representation in an adjoining county, will it not be regarded 
as a far greater evil if the effect of our electoral system is to reduce 
a large party to the position of ciphers, not only in single consti- 
tuencies, but over a whole county—e.g. Scotland? And not only does 
proportional representation ensure us the election of a House of 
Commons supported and trusted in by all, because it faithfully 
reflects the interests of all ; it also ensures in a far greater degree 
than can any system of majority representation the presence in our 
deliberative assembly of men of knowledge, experience, and independ- 
ence of character. 

One inevitable result of locality representation is that the mem- 
ber is in the first place too often compelled to buy his seat at the 
price of his independence, or if he should have been so fortunate as 
to have entered the House untrammelled by any pledges, the fact that 
he can only keep his seat by making himself acceptable to the abso- 
lute majority of the voters in his constituency causes him to regulate 
his action, not by what may appear to him to be the true interests of 
the country, but by what he fancies may be pleasing to his con- 
stituents. Having a narrow tribunal before which to tender an 
account of his stewardship at the end of his term, it is his object, if 
he wishes to continue in Parliament, so to behave as to make certain 
of a favourable verdict from the majority of the electors. It is only 
by the adoption of the proportional principle that we can secure 
independence of action on the part of our legislators. A member 
who is conscious that when he appeals to the electors he will be 
certain of his return if he can persuade one-fourth of the electors 
of. his district to agree with him will be far more likely to look to 
the interests of the country and not to the mind of his caucus when 
he decides upon his Parliamentary action. 

Another advantage that proportional has over majority represen- 
tation is that under the proportional system a party is certain of 
being able to return its best men. Under the system of locality 
representation it often happens that some one whom one-fourth or 
one-third of the whole country wishes to see in the House of Commons 
is defeated and kept out by a local majority. Further, with the 
system of single districts, a party may return a wretched mediocrity 
in district A and lose the election of a statesman in district B. 
Under the system of proportional representation the difficulty some- 
times experienced in obtaining seats for Ministers would be removed, 
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and a party would be sure of being able to return its best men. No 
small consideration, since on the men we send to the House of 
Commons the whole tone and character of that assembly depends. 

Mr. Buckalew pointed out in a speech delivered in the Senate of 
the United States that the great advantage of conducting their elec- 
tions on the principle of proportional representation would be 









that this plan would bring into public life and keep in public life many able men 
who are now excluded under your single district system. A man of ability in a 
State can never reach the hall of the House of Representatives as a representative 
of the people unless there be a majority in his district to send him; and if he 
commence a career in public life with high ambition before him, and devote him- 
self zealously to the service of the people, and so qualify himself for high states- 
manship, he knows that a little shifting of the political scale in his district will 
Those who agree with him in opinion cannot continue him in the 
public service. The result is that you have no twenty, thirty, or forty-year men 
in Congress. They are mostly men of the moment. How is it, and how must it 
be, as long as you keep members there two, four, and six years only? They have 
no opportunity to grow up into distinction; they have no opportunity to mature 
their abilities and become able statesmen. The yesult is that the weight of that 
IIouse in the Government is far below what it should be. This may increase the 
relative importance of the Senate ; but upon the whole it is not a desirable condi- 
tion of things, and the continuance of this system of rapid rotation in the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives bids fair to be one of those injurious influences 
which will bring Republican institutions into contempt. 








leave him out, 














Mr. Buckalew went on to argue that by the adoption of propor- 
tional representation these evils would be avoided: good men 
would be secure of obtaining representation without purchasing 
their seats at the price of their independence; the character of the 
House of Representatives would be improved and the public interests 
consequently promoted. The vital importance of these considerations 
was emphatically recognised by Lord Spencer when he pointed out in 
the House of Lords that ‘in America for many years past great com- 
plaints had been made that large numbers of persons, men of influence, 
of intellect, of wealth and position, refrained from taking any part 
in political life. Why was that? Because they felt that they were 
a hopeless minority, whose opinions were crushed by the over- 
whelming mass of the majority.’ ? 

Now if the result of reform is to have this effect in England, no 
one will deny that it will be a great national disaster. How can it 
be prevented? It can be prevented by one way and by one way 
only, i.e. by substituting proportional for majority representation. 
‘Substitute proportional for majority representation, said Simon 
Sterne at New York, ‘and the objections of adding to the lower class 
vote fall to the ground. Intellect will then be able to send its own 
representatives, and these will wield in the Legislative Chamber an 
influence beyond all proportion to their numerical strength.’ 

I now claim to have proved that proportional representation will 
2 July 30, 1867. 
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ensure us true representation, the certain rule of the majority, a free 
elector, an independent member, and a good House of Commons ; 
and that locality representation will, on the other hand, give us false 
representation, with the double chance of minority extinction and 
minority rule, an enslaved elector, a controlled member, and a bad 
House of Commons. 

The objections raised to the system of proportional representation 
depend entirely upon the alleged complexity of its methods. This 
complexity must indeed be great to outweigh the manifold and sub- 
stantial points in which I have shown that it excels the rival system. 
Let institutions be complex if uecessary: the essential thing is that 
they produce true results. If we cannot have true representation 
without a little complexity, let us have that complexity rather than 
false representation. ‘Mieux vaut la vérité compliquée que le mensonge 
simple.’ 

But I will not admit that the methods of proportional representa- 
tion are so complex as its opponents find it convenient to declare. 
The most scientifically correct form of proportional representation is 
that which is based on the principle of the single transferable vote : 
but whatever complications there may be in this system, they are 
not felt by the voter; they do not appear until the work of counting 
the votes is begun in the returning officer’s room. All that the voter 
has to do is to write the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., against the names of 
the candidates in the order of his preference. If he cannot do that 
he is not a capable citizen, and is not fit to have a vote. The process 
of calculation which every elector who takes part in a School Board 
election is asked to go through is much more difficult, for it is easier 
for a man to say whom he prefers than to say how much he prefers 
him. Nor is the objection urged against this system because of the 
uncertainty as to which of the surplus votes are used for transference 
so necessarily fatal as some people suppose. Mr. Parker Smith has 
proved that in dealing with large numbers of votes the element of 
uncertainty is so small as to be of no practical importance. For 
example, he takes the case of a candidate A, who receives 10,000 
votes, of which 4,000 are superfluous. He supposes that 6,000 of the 
10,000 name B as the second choice, and the remaining 4,000 C. He 
then points out the case that 


if 4,000 voting papers were drawn out of A’s heap at random, instead of the 
papers being carefully sorted and proportionately divided, the probability is that 
neither B nor C would gain or lose more than eleven votes. In other words, it is 
just even betting that the number of AB votes in the 4,000 drawn would lie 
between 2,411 and 2,389 (inclusive), and consequently that the number of BC 
votes will lie between 1,589 and 1,611. The odds are more than 3 to 1 neither B 
nor C would gain or lose more than twenty votes, z.e. that the number of AB 
votes drawn will lie between 2,420 and 2,380; more than 10 to 1 that neither 
would gain or lose more than thirty votes ; just 50 to 1 that neither would gain or 
lose more than forty votes; and about 2,000 to 1 that neither would gain or lose 
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more than sixty votes. If the number of classes were larger or the number of 
votes to be drawn smuller, the effect would be much less. 


The element of uncertainty is not, then, so great as is supposed ; and 
it must be remembered that whether A’s surplus votes carry in B or C, 
it will not, except on the rarest occasions, make any difference as to 
the relative positions of parties. The most it will do will be possibly 
to alter the relative positions of two members of the same party. 

Space will not allow me to examine the different schemes of 
proportional representation that have been brought forward, or to do 
more than refer to the particular proposal which seems to me to 
combine the greatest number of arguments in its favour. 

Holding fast to the Radical formula that every vote should have 
as nearly as possible an equal value, I lay down these three propositions 
as absolutely essential to its realisation :— 

1. That the United Kingdom be divided into electoral areas 
returning three or more members. 

2. That the representation of each area be apportioned to its 
population. 

3. That the method of election adopted be such as will secure 
that in every constituency the various sections of opinion be repre- 
sented, as nearly as circumstances will permit, in fair proportion to 
their strength. 

The following scheme, which is due to the joint labours of 
Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Parker Smith, ensures, by a method which is 
free from complexity, easy to work, and intelligible to all, the fair 
representation of political parties in large constituencies. 

The important feature of the scheme is that if two or more 
candidates agree to stand together as joint candidates, the votes not 
wanted for one can be used for the other. 

The working of the scheme will be easily understood by an 
inspection of a voting-paper, and by following the several steps taken 
by the returning officer in compliance with the rules given ina formal 
shape in the note.* 

’ RULES FOR ELECTIONS. 

1. Every voter may vote for as many candidates as he pleases. If he vote for 
one candidate only, his vote shall count one to that candida‘e ; if for two candidates, 
it shall count a half to each, and so on. 

2, Any two or more candidates may be nominated as joint candidates. The names 
of such candidates shall be bracketed together upon the voting-papers. 

3. Votes given to a candidate so nominated may be attributed either tg that can- 
didate or to any of the candidates nominated as joint candidates with him. 

4. The order of priority of joint candidates shall be determined by the number of 
votes polled by each, and the votes of such candidates shall be applied, according to 
the regulations of the schedule, to elect in that order as many as possible of such 
candidates. 

Schedule.—Requlations for the Returning Officer. 

1. The votes of every candidate in each set of joint candidates shall be distributed 
equally among all the candidates in that set. 

2. The candidate with the fewest votes after this distribution shall be declared 
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Let us take a voting-paper for Birmingham, and let us suppose 
that it has to return seven members, the number to which it is 
entitled by its population. 


Seven Members to be Elected. 
Vormse PAPER, 


Place for mark 







e | 


Bright 






| 
| Chamberlain 


Collings . 






Joint 


| Candidates | Compton 











| Muntz ‘ ? , é 





| Schnadhorst 








{Burnaby , 


| Joint | Churchill , , 


Candidates ~ . 
| | Newdagate 


| 


| Samps nLloyd . ° 














Healy 








INSTRUCTIONS TO THE VOTER. 

The voter may vote for as many candidates as he pleases by placing | 
a cross opposite the name of each. If he vote for one candidate only, his 
vote counts one to that candidate ; if for two, the vote counts a half to 


} each; if for three, a third, and so on. 


Votes given to a joint candidate (if not required to return that candi- 
date) may be used to assist any other of the candidates bracketed with 
him. They will be applied to return as many of the set as possible, in 
the order of the number of votes polled by each of them. 


Suppose that on counting up the votes the numbers are found to 
stand thus :— 














not elected, or if a set of joint candidates stand equal with fewest votes, then the 
candidate who polled fewest votes in that set shall be declared not elected, and the 
votes of that candidate shall be distributed amongst the remaining candidates of the 
set. 

3. Candidates shall be successively rejected in this manner until there remain no 
more candidates than the number of members to be elected, when the candidates so 
remaining shall be declared elected. 
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Bright 16,000 Surnaby . : - 5,000 
Chamberlain - 14,000 Churchill . . . 18,000 
Collings . . - 10,000 Newdegate A - 9,000 
Compton , , » 9,000 Sampson Lloyd . . 7,000 
St. A | Total . . 34,000 





Schnadhorst . . 8,000 | 
Total , P « 69,000 | 
Hlealy P ° e e 17,000 












As between themselves the order of priority of joint candidates is 
determined by the number of votes polled by each. Accordingly, the 
order in which the two sets of joint candidates to be elected is :— 






Conservatives 





Liberals 
l. Bright. 1. Churchill, 

. Newdegate. 

. Sampson Lloyd. 
surnaby. 






2, Chamberlain. 
3. Muntz. 

4. Collings. 

5, Compton. 


6. Schnadhorst. 






wm Cote 










The returning officer then proceeds to determine which candidates 
shall be declared elected. It appears that the Liberal list has polled 
69,000 votes, the Conservative list 34,000, and Mr. Healy, the 
Independent candidate, 17,000. 

Taking the Liberal list first, and then the Conservative list, it 
is quickly seen that the Liberal total of 69,000 









divided between 2 candidates gives 2 groups of 34,000 
. 3 m 3. 4, -:23,000 
. d ‘ 4 2 17,250 
ss 5 a 5 4 ~—-:18,800 
” 6 ” G ” ] 1,500 





Taking the Conservative list it is also seen that their total of 34,000 






divided between 2 candidates gives 2 groups of 17,000 





7 3 ~ 3. , 11,333 
” 4 ” 4 ” 8,500 





The score then stands thus: 








Liberals Conservatives Independent candidate 
l 69,000 34,000 Mr. Healy , 17,000 
2 34,500 17,000 
} 23,000 11,553 
{ 17,250 8,500 
5 13,800 





11,500 











As there are seven members to be elected it is obvious at a glance 
that the Liberals cannot carry more than four members, or the Con- 
servatives more than two. The four candidates who stand first in 
the order of priority on the Liberal list, ¢.c. Bright, Chamberlain, 
Muntz, and Collings, and the two candidates who stand first on the 
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Conservative list, i.¢. Churchill and Newdegate, are thus with Healy 
declared elected. : 

The advantages of this scheme are :— 

1. Great simplicity, both for the elector and the returning officer. 
It is not complicated with quotas and difficult arithmetical calcula- 
tions. It has no element of chance, and gives no opportunity for 
suspicions of the manipulation of votes by the returning officer in 
favour of particular candidates. 

2. It ensures to the various parties in each constituency just that 
share of the representation to which their numbers entitle them. it 
completely prevents the waste of votes which is the fault of the exist- 
ing cumulative and limited systems, and enables a set of voters acting 
together as a party, without undue wire-pulling or over-strict drill, 
to use their votes to the best advantage. 

3. It secures to the individual elector a far greater freedom of 
choice than he enjoys under the existing system, and thus offers to 
him a larger measure of political independence. 

It is only by some plan of proportional representation such as this 
that we can hope to realise the fulfilment of the Radical formula, 
‘To every vote an equal value,’ or to attain those objects which must 
be dear to every politician who sincerely believes in representative 
government at all, viz. equality of electors, representation of all, and 


government by the majority. 


ALBERT GREY. 
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ENGLISH SONGS: 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


THE poetical literature of England is the richest and noblest of 
modern time—superior in some respects to that of the Greeks and 
Romans, as all will confess who have studied it, and who remember 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley and Byron, and 
all the glorious galaxy of the poets from the age of Chaucer to 
the present day. But many who acknowledge the claims of English 
literature to the highest poetical pre-eminence deny that in one great 
department of poetry, popular song, it can rank on an equality with 
other nations. The late Thomas Davis—one of the young Irishmen 
who conferred honour upon the literature of his country—-declared 
that the songs of England were the worst in the world. ‘ How can a 
nation have good songs,’ said he, ‘ when it has no music ?’ 

‘English music is execrable,’ said the great Napoleon, when he 
discoursed to his faithful Las Casas, in the mournful days of his exile, 
on all imaginable subjects—of war, policy, philosophy, and literature. . 
‘The English have no music; or, at all events, no national music. 
They have, in fact, but one good tune.’ And to show his qualifications 
for the office of musical critic, he declared that tune to be ‘ Ye banks 
and braes 0’ bonnie Doon ’—an excellent tune certainly, only it happens 
to be one that the Scotch have borrowed from the French. The 
Emperor did not stand alone in his ignorance. Even now we hear 
of English ladies and gentlemen who not only know nothing of the 
beautiful melodies of their native land, but who actually deny that 
such melodies have any existence. Not content with shutting their. 
ears against the sweet sounds, they affirm that there is no such thing, 
as music in British, or at all events in English, nature. In days when 
the popular melodies of England had not been collected, as those of 
Ireland had been by Sir John Stevenson and Thomas Moore, or as 
those of Scotland had been by George Thomson and Robert Burns, 
there was some excuse for Englishmen who did not know their own 
wealth in this respect. But now, when their melodies have been 
collected by Mr. William Chappell, and shown to be equal to any in 
Europe, there is no excuse for an ignorance of which patriotism ought, 
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to be ashamed. ‘What a beautiful melody,’ said Rossini to an 
Englishman (who agreed with him), ‘ is “ The girlI left behind me!” 
It does honour to Ireland.’ But Rossini was wrong. That beautiful 
melody is pure English—published in England long before it was 
first played in Ireland by the soldiers of William the Third. * How 
sweet,’ said an English lady, ‘is the air of “ My lodging is on the 
cold ground!” England has no tunes so tender and so touching.’ 
In this case also, the fair critic was as much at fault as Napoleon and 
Rossini. The tune is old English; and Ireland has no other claim 
to it than the assertion of Thomas Moore, unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence. 

As songs are compositions that may be sung, it is necessary to 
show that a people have good melodies before it can be admitted that 
they have good songs. So far from being an unmusical, the English 
are pre-eminently a musical nation. Long before the invention of 
printing, long before the age of Chaucer, England, from her love of 
singing and music, was called ‘ Merry England ;’ and to hear the 
minstrels sing, and to join in their choruses, was the favourite amuse- 
ment both of the nobles and the people. Chaucer, in his ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ makes frequent allusions to the love of the English of that 
period for music and song. At and before Chaucer's time the edu- 
cation of an English gentleman was held to be incomplete if he could 
not read music at sight ; and in the public schools it was compulsory 
on every boy, and a necessary portion of his studies, to learn part- 
singing. 

The English glees, catches, rounds, canons, and madrigals are 
thoroughly national, and are admired by musicians of every country 
for their graceful complications both of melody and harmony. The 
English dance music is equally spirited, and her country jigs and 
sailors’ hornpipes are known all over the world. Some of the most 
ancient popular melodies of the English are fortunately preserved in 
a little manuscript of the age of Queen Elizabeth, called * Queen 
Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,’ containing airs that are still popular 
among the peasantry—such as ‘The Carman’s Whistle,’ or ‘The 
Jolly Miller, and Shakespeare’s favourite melody, of which he makes 
honourable mention, ‘ Sing it to the air of “ Light o’ Love.”’ Those 
exquisitely pathetic tunes sung by Ophelia in Hamlet are admired 
by all musicians, and are far older than history can trace. So famous 
were the English for their proficiency in singing, that before the 
Reformation the churches of Belgium, Holland, and France sent to 
England for choristers: and one of the most valuable collections of ° 
popular English music that exists was published in Amsterdam at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

Such noble tunes as ‘The King shall enjoy his own again,’ 
‘ Crop-eared Roundheads,’ ‘ The girl I left behind me, ‘ Farewell, 
Manchester!’ ‘Balance a Straw,’ ‘Packington’s Vound,’ ‘The 
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British Grenadiers,” ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ ‘ Down 
among the dead men,’ ‘ The Vicar of Bray,’ ‘The man who will not 
merry be,’ * The Miller of Dee,’ *‘ Begone, dull care!’ ¢’Tis my delight, 
on a shiny night,’ and others may be cited as fair specimens of 
English popular and traditional music. Its general characteristics are 
strength and martial energy. It has a dashing, impulsive, leap- 
ing, frolicsome spirit, occasionally overshadowed by a touch of sadness. 
It has not the tender melancholy of the music of Ireland, nor the 
light airy grace, delicate beauty, and heart-wrung pathos of the songs 
of Scotland, but it has a lilt and style of its own. In one word, the 
music of England may be described as ‘merry ;’ and her national 
songs partake of the same character, and are jovial, lusty, exultant, 
and full of life and daring. ' 

There are no authentic records of the earliest song-writers of 
England. It is known that among the ancient Britons, the bard was 
next in rank to the Druid, and that his character and functions were 
invested with a high degree of veneration, if not of sanctity. He was 
held to be a seer and a prophet, as well as a bard, as indeed true 
poets are in all ages. The compositions of the British and Celtic 
bards were either hymns or chants of devotion—like the Psalms of 
David-—or celebrated the great deeds of the heroes, who were first in 
and last out of the battle. They aroused the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the living by glowing recitals of the achievements of the dead. 
But, never having been committed to writing, their ballads and 
songs, or epic poems, if they produced any, have either perished alto- 
gether, or only exist in fragments, such as James Macpherson dis- 
covered among the peasantry in remote districts of the Highlands of 
Scotland, and gave to the world as the poems of Ossian, the greatest 
bard of the Celtic nations. The Danish skalds and Saxon gleemen, 
who succeeded to the British bards, drew from their predecessors many 
materials for popular song. The adventures of King Arthur and 
the Kvights of the Round Table, the loves of Guenever and Sir 
Lancelot du Lake, the pranks of the boy with that wonderful mantle 
described in Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ the merriment of King Cole, and the 
enchantments of Merlin—all traditions of the Celtic period—were 
embalmed in Celtic and afterwards in Saxon song, and found as much 
favour among the newer people who took possession of the British 
Isles as the Legends of the Mohicans, the Cherokees, or the Creek 
Indians, when enshrined in the classic pages of Cooper or Longfellow, 
find among the English and Americans of the present day. King 
Arthur, his Court, his Queen, his Round Table, and his Knights 
were for a thousand years the great themes of the minstrels in Eng- 
land and Wales, and have not yet lost their hold over the imagination 
of the people. King Arthur and King Cole are cited in nursery 
rhymes, and the earliest songs of children; though Mr. Chappell, in 
bis excellent work on English music, is heterodox enough to suggest 
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that the King Cole of song is not the King Cole of history, but a 
mere public-house king or good fellow of the seventeenth century. 
Of the same period as King Arthur, though a generation or two later, 
were King Lud and King Lear, mere names and shadows of names 
except for poetry, that has made them immortal. The King Arthur 
of history is less than a dream. The King Arthur of song is a living 
reality. The Lear that reigned in Britain has left no record on 
which the historian can build; but the Lear of the poet, the foolish, 
fond old mun, sightless, and not in his perfect mind, stands out in 
Shakespeare’s history, hallowed in the light of poetry, a man whom 
we know more intimately than we do many persons whom we met 
yesterday and talked to in the streets. 

During the Saxon and early Norman period the minstrels played 
an important part in social life. They were the welcome guests of 
all ranks and classes from the monarch’s palace and the baron’s 
hall to the tavern of the town and the cottage of the peasant. 


‘Twas merry in the hall 
When beards wagged all ; 


when the minstrels set the beard in motion by singing their last new 
ballads of romance, or adventure. The minstrels united in their 
persons not only the functions of the song-maker and musician, but 
those of the newspaper editor and reporter of the present day. 
Although they sang songs of the olden time, they did not confine 
themselves to the past, but detailed the freshest news from the court 
or the camp, or put into verse the circumstances of the last horrible 
murder or desperate love-tragedy. 

Of these minstrels, as of the bards who preceded them, few 
genuine remains have come down to us; although the tunes and 
modernised versions of many of the ballads which they sang have 
been preserved, such as the famous ‘ Ballad of Chevy Chase,’ the 
mournful story of ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ the adventures of the mythical 
‘ Robin Hood,’ who was not one but many, the doleful ballad of the 
‘ Babes in the Wood,’ a legend of unknown antiquity, of which it 
may be said that it has made the robin redbreast a sacred bird in 
England, and touched with compassion the heart of the roughest 
clodhopper. The English boy will rob the nest of any bird that 
sings, or that cannot sing; but to disturb the nest of the robin, 
‘the bold beggar with the glittering eye and scarlet bosom,’ is held 
not only to be cruel and ungenerous, but unlucky. If the robin 
redbreasts could but know how many of their lives have been spared 
for the sake of ‘an old song,’ and the pity which it has inspired, 
they would hover around the graves of poets as they did over the 
unburied bodies of the ‘ Children in the Wood,’ and strew them 
with leaves in grateful remembrance of the power and tenderness of 


poetry. 
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In the days prior to the invention of printing, when the wealthy 
classes thought it no shame to be unable to read and write, the ballad- 
maker was a power in the State. Richard the First, the great Coeur- 
de-Lion (whose name is still invoked to frighten unruly children in 
Syria and Palestine), was unable to sign his name, but he was familiar 
with the poetry of the troubadours. He knew nothing of the songs 
of Celtic or Saxon Englishmen, but had committed to memory the 
choicest effusions of the Norman muse. And, indeed, if kings and 
other high personages, to say nothing of the gentry and trading 
classes, would not derive all their knowledge of the affairs of this 
world from the priests, who possessed the keys of learning, or from 
actual observation with their own eyes, which was always difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, they were glad to gather information, 
combined with amusement, from the minstrels, who travelled all over 
the country, mixed with all classes, heard all the news, and learned 
all the opinion that was current. But the invention of printing 
gradually operated a change. The minstrels, who by this time had 
lost their original and honourable appellation, and were called 
‘crowders’ or ‘ fiddlers,’ were thrown out of bread. They ceased, 
by degrees, to be the favourites of the wealthy, and found their only 
refuge among the poor and illiterate, and became of scarcely more 
repute than the mountebanks and merry-andrews of country fairs. 
An Act of Parliament of the thirty-ninth year of Queen Elizabeth 
classed them as ‘rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy vagrants,’ a legal 
definition which still applies in England to strolling actors and 
singers, and which might, with a little stretching, be applied to a prima 
donna on a provincial tour. King Henry the Eighth, notwithstand- 
ing the cares of state, his love-making, his wife-killing, and his 
quarrels with the Pope, Cardinal Wolsey, and his great nobles, found 
time to write songs, one of which was entitled ‘ Pastime with Good 
Company.’ In a MS. still in existence, and known to be of his 
reign, are two songs, in pure though quaint English, which may be 
quoted as among the earliest songs remaining in the language :— 




























Ah my sweet sweeting 
My little pretty sweeting, 
My sweeting will I love, wherever I go. 
She is so proper and pure, 
Full steadfast, stable and demure, 
There is none such, you may be sure, 
As my sweet sweeting. 








The other, entitled ‘The Loyal Lover,’ is equally smooth and 
vocal :— 











As I lie sleeping 
In dreams fleeting 
Ever my sweeting 
Is in my mind. 
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She is so goodly 
With looks so lovely, 
That no man truly 
Such one can find. 


There seems to be little or no authority for the statement that 
King Henry the Eighth himself wrote these songs; or, if he did, 


whether they were in celebration of the charms of the ‘ sweetings” 


whose heads he cut off, or of those whose heads he spared. But, who- 
ever was the author of them, these and similar songs were like the 
first faint radiance that precedes the dawn. The dawn and the day- 
light were yet tocome. Among the singing birds of the twilight, the 
most melodious were Sir Thomas Wyatt, whose son was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, and the unfortunate Earl of Surrey, who himself suffered 
on the block for alleged complicity ix the treasons of an age when it 
was difficult to know what was treason and what was not. At length, 
as political affairs became somewhat more settled, the full daylight 
of poetry burst forth. The Elizabethan dramatists, with Shake- 
speare at their head, and Edmund Spenser, chief of the non-dramatic 
poets, inaugurated the new era. It was then that English poetry and 
song entered into the golden age. In the blaze of that sudden glory 
the inferior compositions of the ballad-mongers were left entirely to 
the lower rank of the people; many of them are still in existence, 
and still sung, such as some of the famous ballads to be found in 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques "—the poacher’s song, ‘Tis my delight, on a shiny 
night,’ ‘ Women are best when they are at rest,’ ‘Sweet Nelly, my 
heart’s delight,’ ‘Full merrily sings the cuckoo upon the beechen 
tree,’ ‘The frog came to the mill-door ’ (since modernised into. ‘ The 
frog he would a-wooing go’), ‘I'll ne’er get drunk again,’ and 
the mariners’ glee, ‘We be three mariners’—probably the oldest 
sea-song that England can boast. The only two names of note that 
have reached the present age in connection with this early song- 
literature are William Tarleton and Martin Parker—both some- 
what later than the time of Shakespeare. Martin Parker deserves 
especial notice as the man who wrote the well-known song, ‘ Ye 
gentlemen of England’—a song not only excellent in itself, but 
entitled to double gratitude for having served Thomas Campbell as 
the model on which he built ‘Ye mariners of England,’ one of the 
noblest songs ever written in any language. Martin Parker’s song 
sets itself to music :— 





Ye gentlemen of England 
Who live at home at ease, 

Ah, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas ! 

Give ear unto the mariners, 
And they will plainly show 

All the cares, and the fears, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 
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It used to be the fashion of the English peasantry to paste these 
songs in cupboards, on the lids of trunks, or on the backs of doors— 
a custom which has been one great cause why so many of them have 
been lost without hope of recovery. Could they have been pre- 
served, they might have thrown the light of contemporary poetry on 
the history of manners and afforded us glimpses into the everyday 
life of our forefathers at a period particularly interesting, when the 
art of printing was bringing forth its first flowers and fruits, oper- 
ating important changes in the national character, and preparing 
the way for the final triumphs of the Reformation. Similar songs are 
still printed for the use of the rural districts, and sold—humiliating 
thought to the pride of song-writers!—at a halfpenny or a penny 
a yard. 

The song-writers of the age of Shakespeare were many and ex- 
cellent. Among his contemporaries, or those who preceded and 
followed him, were two or three who wrote songs almost as well as he 
did—none who wrote better. The associated dramatists Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Thomas Heywood, Christopher Marlowe, 
Robert Herrick, George Wither, Thomas Carew, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Lovelace, and George 
Herbert are but a few out of a long list of poets of whose works any 
fair criticism would occupy a volume, so full are they of heartiness 
and beauty. Some of Ben Jonson’s songs are exquisite in their 
delicacy and grace. Every one has read (or heard sung) the delicious 
song—better than anything attributed to Anacreon, or any Greek or 
Roman writer whatsoever—‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ a 
paraphrase from the Low Latin of a nameless poet in the middle 
ages, and a great improvement on its original—a song sufficient for 
fame if its author had written nothing else. Most people have read 
or heard the song of Sir Henry Wotton, worth a whole library of 
inferior compositions :— 


You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your numbers than your light— 
You common people of the skies— 
What are you when the moon shall rise ? 


Who does not know the songs of George Wither? The chorus 


of one of them has passed into the select family of familiar quota- 
tions :— 


Shall I, wasting in depair, 
Die, because a woman’s fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
Because another’s rosy are ? 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May, 
If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she be? 
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Robert Herrick wrote many songs of the highest merit, and par- 
ticularly distinguished above those of all his contemporaries by the 
fluency of their melody, and the luxuriant charm of their phraseology. 

But Shakespeare was the prince of all the song-writers of his 
age. It may be said of him that, had he not been the greatest of 
epic poets, the greatest of lawyers, the greatest of anything great to 
which it pleased him to direct the energies of his great mind, he 
would most certainly have been a great song-writer, for the songs 
which he has scattered though his plays are all of them models 
either of wit, or grace, or tenderness, or of a nameless beauty com- 
prising all these. Every one, at some time or other of his life, must 
have rejoiced over the frolicsome little song redolent of the green 
fields and flowers of England :— 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat ? 
Come hither! come hither! come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


Every one who reads knows the two charming pictures of spring 
and winter sung in‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ both of them full of humour 
and of accurate painting from nature, and both of them adapted to 
such excellent music by Dr. Arne—who lived a century afterwards— 
as to make every listener regret that Shakespeare himself never had 
the felicity of hearing the manner in which great composers can 
render the meaning of great poets. One other song of Shakespeare 
has been the favourite of successive generations of musicians, from 
the age of Milton to our own, who have striven with each other to do 
it justice :— 

Take, oh! take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 


The golden age of English lyrical poetry did not die with Shake- 
speare. Its lustre was not dimmed even by the troubles of the Revolu- 
tion, although the number of poets who arose from the accession of 
Charles the First to the restoration of Charles the Second was small 
compared with the number who adorned the age of Elizabeth and 
James. The age immediately succeeding that of Shakespeare produced 
Milton, Cowley, Lovelace, Waller, and Dryden, and a host of inferior 
men. 

These, like all the greatest poets whom England has known, 
attempted song-writing. Milton was a musician, and understood all 
the fine shades and niceties of language which songs require, if they 
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are meant to be sung. He also, had he chosen to devote himself to 
lyrical instead of epic poetry, might have enriched literature with 
many matchless compositions. Perhaps if he had done so he might 
have been dearer and more familiar to his countrymen. As he is, he 
is too great and too mighty for their love. His poetical character 
inspires awe and reverence rather than affection. Hesits—blind and 
solitary—on the cold summits of Parnassus, wrapped in a blaze of glory, 
inaccessible to the plaudits of the crowd who behold him from afar. 
Yet when we think of him as the author of ‘Il Penseroso’ and 
‘ L’Allegro,’ of ‘ Lycidas,’ and of ‘ Comus,’ we take him to our hearts, 
and lose some portion of our reverence in the new love we feel for him. 
In all his songs and lyrical poems there is an Italian sweetness mixed 
with an English force which scarcely needs any aid from the art of the 
composer to shape them into music. 

Cowley did not excel in song-writing. Nature had not endowed 
him with a fine ear, and, like Wordsworth and Sir Walter Scott in 
cur own day, he could not readily distinguish one tune from another, 
consequently his verse was monotonous, if not harsh and rugged. His 
most noted composition, one that is still sung by boon companions, 
and at places where young men drink more than they think, is a 
paraphrase of Anacreon—a Bacchanalian song, suited to the tastes of 
a Bacchanalian age, and not consistent with modern ideas, except in 
so far as we may admire the ingenious perversity which presses all 
nature into the service of inebriation— 


The thirsty earth drinks up the rain, 
And thirsts and gapes for drink again. 
The sea itself (which, one would think, 
Should have but little need of drink) 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up, 
So full that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy sun (and one would guess 
By’s drunken fiery face no less) 

Drinks up the sea; and when he’s done 
The moon and stars drink up the sun. 
Fill up the bowl then, fill it high! 

Fill all the glasses up, for why 

Should every creature drink but I ? 
Why, man of morals, tell me why ? 


Dryden’s songs were better adapted to music than Cowley’s; but, 
for the most part, they were even less adapted to decent society, 
and have long since perished from memory, no more to be revived. 
One or two of them that were of a patriotic character have been 
preserved, such as ‘Come if you dare!’ His ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ 
a fine composition set to fine music, was not a song, but a small 
opera. 

But Dryden belongs to the bad period of the Restoration—a 
period in which courtiers and public men thought it their duty, as 
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well as their pleasure, to imitate the vices of the court of Charles the 
Second, when every moral sentiment was deadened or debauched ; when 
hospitality degenerated into boisterous and degrading intemperance ; 
when virtue was a jest, and honour, so jealously guarded by the 
sword and pistol of the duellist, was held to be a thing quite apart 
from goodness ; and when the only manly virtue that was recognised 
at all was personal courage. This age was very prolific of bad verse. 
Poetry was supposed to be something artificial, and not natural, and 
the consequence was that poetry disappeared, and mere idle rhyme 
took its place. Matthew Prior—a fortunate verse-maker and flatterer 
of the great, and who wrote himself into an embassy and a pension— 
expressed in some famous and often-quoted lines to Chloe Jealous the 
low opinion he entertained of the art he cultivated :— 


Prior to Chloe Jealous. 






To be vexed at a trifle or two that I writ, 
Your judgment at once and my passion you wrong ; 
You take that for a fact which will scarce be found wit. 
Od’s life! must one swear to the truth of a song ? 


What I speak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, shows 
The difference there is betwixt Nature and Art ; 

I court others in verse, but I love thee in prose, 

And they have my whimsies, but thou hast my heart. 





How was it possible that poetry could flourish when a poet, even 
of the second rank, could write thus? One of the few songs worth 
preserving which date from this time is entitled ‘ When this old cap 
was new,’ published anonymously in 1666. It throws some light on 
the manners of the day, and on the antiquity of the great and truly 
British art of grumbling. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
but get Parliament to agree to a grumbling-tax, and allow no one, 
male or female, to grumble unless they took out a licence, what a 
revenue he might raise ! 

























Good hospitality was cherished then of many, 
Now poor men starve and die, and are not helped by any ; 
For Charity waxeth cold, and Love is found in few ; 

Not so in time of old, when this old cap was new! 





In that day, as in the present, the ladies were not allowed to 
copy the French and dress as they pleased, or wear hoops, or any 
other abomination, without a protest from the song-writers, who then, 
and not newspaper-editors, were the leaders of public opinion. 






Our ladies in those days in civil habit went ; 
Broad-cloth was then worth praise, and gave the best content ; 
French fashions then were scorned; such fangles no one knew; 
And modesty women adorned, when this old cap was new! 
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To the period of unblushing vice and effrontery succeeded a period 
of false pretence. Love piayed at masquerade ; and the song-writers, 
deriving their inspiration not at first hand from Nature, but at 
second-hand from the Greek and Latin writers whom they imitated 
or parodied, made every lover a shepherd, in a court dress with gold 
buttons, shoes with silver buckles, a curly wig 4 la Louis Quatorze. 
Lovers in those days had no such honest names as John or Thomas 
or Edward or Charles, but were all Strephons, or Adonises. Every 
lass was an Arcadian shepherdess with silk stockings and spangled 
robe as short as that of a ballet-dancer; and she, too, instead of 
being called Jane, Mary, Ellen, or Margaret, was Chloe, Phoebe, 
Lesbia, or Sophronisba. To judge of the English by their popular 
songs at this period, they might have been ranked asa nation of 
Greek or Roman pagans. There was no such thing as love in 
literature ; but, instead of it, ‘Cupid’ was continually shooting his 
‘darts,’ rhyming them with, as well as aiming them at, ‘hearts.’ 
The word ‘ marriage’ was never mentioned; but the happy pair, as 
Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Jeames Yellowplush sometimes say in our day, 
went to the ‘altar of Hymen.’ A breeze was not a breeze but a 
zephyr; the storm was Boreas, the sun was Sol or Phoebus, and the 
moon was Cynthia, Diana, or Luna. Every pretty girl, if not a 
shepherdess in very short petticoats, was a Venus if she were kind, 
and a Dianaif she werecoy. Bacchus—a vulgar hybrid, half Silenus, 
half Sir John Falstaff—was the god of drunkenness, to whom con- 
tinual appeals were made to drown care in a wine-butt or a bowl. 
Of the kind of song that was most in favour at this time, the follow- 
ing, by Henry Carey, author of ‘Sally in our Alley,’ will afford a 
favourable or, more correctly speaking, an unfavourable specimen :— 

























Bacchus must now his power resign— 
I am the only god of wine. 

It is not fit the wretch should be 

In competition set with me, 

Who can drink ten times more than he! 










Make a new world, ye powers divine, 
Stock it with nothing else but wine ; 
Let wine its only product be ; 

Let wine be earth, and air, and sea, 






and, most drunken, most selfish rhymer! if he meant what he sang— 







And let that wine be all for me! 






Carey was an excellent musician but a very inferior poet. He 
composed the music to his own songs, and was one of the first in 
modern days to revive the ancient practice. The world owes to him 
the music of more than a hundred songs—music that has for the 
most part been divorced from the service of the stage and concert 
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room to that of religion, and is attuned to pious hymns and psalms 
in half of the churches and chapels of England and America. It is 
not known with certainty who wrote the noble music or the words of 
*God Save the King,’ but the balance of proof inclines in favour of 
Carey. Nothing is more difficult than to fix the age or the author- 
ships of songs and ballads published anonymously. Even the pro- 
duction of the first printed copy with an authentic date is not always 
sufficient to set at rest such doubtful points. This test is unfortu- 
nately wanting in most inquiries of the kind, and even when applied 
is not always adequate to the apparently simple task of giving an 
author his own property. So difficult is it even in our own day to 
establish a poet’s claim to a song which has happened from any 
accident to become popular, that when Thomas Moore was accused in 
jest by Father Prout of translating or stealing the whole of his Irish 
melodies from Greek and Latin, French, German, and Italian, the 
world took the good-natured hoax as a serious accusation, and believed 
that there was but too much truth in it. Thomas Campbell was 
declared to have stolen ‘The Exile of Erin’ from an Irish hedge- 
schoolmaster whose name no one ever heard before or since. The 
Rev. Mr. Wolfe, the author of the noble ode on the Burial of Sir 
John Moore, was in like manner declared to be an impudent 
plagiarist. One set of wise men declared that he purloined the ode 
from a lady, while another declared that he stole it from a briefless 
Trish barrister, who, however, made no claim to it, or on whose behalf 
no appeal was made during his lifetime. But if such be the case 
with a modern composition, when the proofs are so abundant and so 
easily accessible, we need scarcely wonder that it is sometimes difficult 
to fix the authorship of songs and poems published without a name 
more than a century ago. This has been eminently the case with the 
English National Anthem, the most renowned song ever written, the 
most fervent expression of British loyalty, a song that touches a 
chord in every British heart, and makes it vibrate not only with 
personal attachment to the Sovereign, whether that Sovereign be a 
king as in old times or a beloved queen, the model and example of 
womanhood, wifehood, and motherhood, as in our happier day, but 
which expresses a patriotic devotion to that mild, equable, well-con- 
sidered and venerable constitution, of which the crown is the symbol 
rather than the agent. The Sovereigns of England know not the 
“name of the man who wrote this hymn of loyalty; the people are 
equally ignorant. One set of musical antiquaries claim the music 
for Dr. John Bull in the reign of James the First, but give no parent- 
age to the poetry. Another set claim both words and music for 
Henry Carey, who wrote in the reigns of William the Third, Anne, 
and George the First. Carey was both musician and poet; his music 
excellent, his poetry indifferent. This description well applies to the 
National Anthem. The music is grand and simple, and capable of 
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being elevated into sublimity; but the poetry, or the verse, is tame 
and weak ; the rhymes 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 


Long to reign over us, 


cannot be called poetry at all, or even respectable verse; and all 
Carey’s avowed compositions abound in similar defects and inele- 
gancies. It may be asked why Carey, if he wrote the anthem, never 
claimed the authorship? Carey was a Jacobite. He wrote the 
sentiments of the Jacobites ; and the song when first sung was treason 
to the reigning family, as treasonable as that other Jacobite song— 


Here’s to the king, sir! 
You know who I mean, sir! 


Carey lived a life of poverty and neglect. The suspicion of 
disloyalty clung to him. He was thought to have written a treason- 
able song—that song which, by a strange turn in the wheel of 
fortune, has since become the very watchword of truth and loyalty. 
He thus failed to acquire the favour of those who could have 
befriended him, and at the age of eighty-six, weary of the world, sick 
at heart, hopeless, destitute, and reduced literally to his last penny, 
he committed suicide in a miserable garret ! Carey's great anthem— 
treasonable though it seemed in his own day—was loyally meant. It 
was loyal to a principle ; it was loyal to misfortune ; and by the happy 
accident of its adoption by the House of Hanover it has become the 
embodiment of a still greater and better-founded loyalty than its 
author intended—a more valuable possession to the throne of Great 
Britain than all the jewels in the royal tiara or the great Koh-i-noor 
itself ! 

Among the song-writers of this and the preceding age is Thomas 
or ‘Tom’ Durfey, with whom King Charles the Second once conde- 
scended to walk through St. James’s Park, arm-in-arm, his dogs and 
courtiers following behind. Durfey wrote five or six volumes of songs, 
none above mediocrity, and some far below it. Gay, the author of 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ wrote many new songs to the excellent old 
tunes of England, but scarcely succeeded in making the new songs 
more moral or less vulgar than the old, or left one great or noble 
sentiment on record in this form of composition, except in ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,’ one of the most popular songs in the English language. 
Shortly after his time appeared David Garrick, who wrote that 
vigorous sea-song which in his time was enough to transform every 
sailor who heard it before going into battle into a hero :— 


Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Hearts of oak are our men. 


In the same period of literary history must be placed James 
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Thomson, author of ‘ The Seasons,’ who wrote the national anthem 
* Rule Britannia,’ a composition which had the good fortune to be asso- 
ciated with the music of Dr. Arne, and to be floated upon that full tide 
into a surer haven of immortality than it could ever have reached by its 
own unaided merits. Still later appeared Thomas Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, the editor of Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ and who wrote one song, 
*O Nanny, wilt thou go with me?’ which received from the pen of 
no less a person than Robert Burns the praise of being the finest 
composition of its kind in the whole compass of literature. 

But it was not until the bright particular star of Charles Dibdin 
arose, towards the close of the last century, that England recognised 
her greatest national songster. The ideas of some writers are of the 
earth, earthy. The ideas of honest Dibdin, musician and poet, were 
of the salt sea, salty; of the ocean, oceanic; of Great Britain, truly 
British. England loves her sailors; she admires their free-hearted- 
ness, their outspoken honesty, their contempt of difficulty and 
danger, their rollickings, their roystering good-humour, their super- 
exuberant fun, their sublime courage; and so dearly loves them that 
the offence against good manners and propriety which she woul: 
severely condemn in any other, she condones or excuses in the sailor. 
The soldier, though highly esteemed in his own way, is not the prime 
favourite of the people. ‘Jack,’ as he is affectionately called, is the 
national hero; and Nelson ranks above Wellington, not because he 
did more, or was a braver and better man, but because he was a 
sailor, and had the failings as well as the virtues of his class. Charle- 
Dibdin represented ‘Jack’ in all his strength and all his weakness. 
How beautiful, for instance, are ‘Tom Bowling!’ ‘ Lovely Nan,’ ‘ The 
Sailor’s Journal,’ and a score of others that might be cited. Dibdin 
said of his songs, with pardonable pride, ‘that they had been con- 
sidered an object of national consequence; that they had been the 
solace of sailors in long voyages, in storms, and in battles; and that 
they had been quoted in mutinies to the restoration of order and 
discipline.’ Charles Dibdin left a son, who followed in his father’s 
footsteps, and wrote some excellent sea-songs; among others ‘ The 
Tight Little Island,’ which still holds its place in the popular affec- 
tion unimpaired by the caprices of literary fashion :— 


Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did say, 
If ever I lived upon dry land, 
The spot I should hit on would be little Britain, 
Says Freedom, ‘ Why, that’s my own island.’ 
Oh, ’tis a snug little island, 
A right little, tight little island, 
Search the globe round, none can be found, 
So, happy as this little island! 


It was not many years ago, and within living memory, that 
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Thomas Dibdin was to be seen wandering, a forlorn old man, through 
the streets of London, with scarcely a shoe to his foot, and with the 
fate of Henry Carey staring him in the face. What brought him 
into this pitiable condition it is not for us to inquire. Let his 
memory rest. By what right shall posterity pry into the private 
misery of poets? His muse was an honest one, and he devoted her 
to honest uses. More need not be said of him. 

Of the English song-writers of the present century, the most 
illustrious were Thomas Moore, claimed exclusively by the Irish, but 
who may be also claimed as particularly English, in such well-known 
songs as ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ ‘The minstrel boy to the war 
has gone,’ ‘As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow,’ ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters,’ ‘The Canadian Boat Song,’ and many others 
equally familiar. Thomas Campbell’s ‘Battle of the Baltic,’ his 
‘Mariners of England,’ and his ‘ Hohenlinden’ are three songs, any 
one of which would be sufficient for a noble reputation. Cold is the 
heart that can read them unmoved, even if patriotism should not lend 
its glowing heat to the admiration which they excite. His ‘ Exile of 
Erin, and ‘Irish Harper,’ though Hibernian in subject, are English in 
style and treatment, and may fairly rank as English songs of the best 
class. In his love-songs Campbell was not so successful. His 
‘ Pleasures of Hope’ and his ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming’ may pass out of 
popular favour; but his war-songs and some of his lyrical pieces will 
last as long as the literature of England. 

Did space permit, a more detailed mention might be made of 
Captain Morris, who wrote about three hundred, and Thomas Haynes 
Bailey, who wrote upwards of eight hundred songs. The gallant 
captain was the friend, or rather the companion, of George the Fourth, 
for kings are placed too high to have real friends. He sang his own 
songs at the royal table, at the Beefsteak Club, and at the mess 
table of the Guards. He had good poetical intentions ; but mere in- 
tentions do not produce pcetry. Nothing of him remains in the 
popular mind or on the popular ear. He wrote for a class, and not 
for the great heart of humanity; and his songs are effete, defunct, 
dead, buried, aud forgotten. ‘The reputation of Haynes Bailey has 
greater tenacity of life. He had real tenderness, which he dis- 
played in such songs as ‘The Soldier’s Tear,’ and ‘Oh, no, we never 
mention her!’ and considerable wit and humour, but his sentiment 
was too often mere sentimentalism, his love lackadaisical, and his 
melancholy very genteel and effeminate—wearing white kid gloves, 
and wiping its eyes, in which there were no tears, with a highly per- 
fumed cambric pocket-handkerchief—a very Mantilini of the art of 
poetastry. 

Of Brian Waller Procter, better known to the world as ‘ Barry Corn- 
wall,’ it is not necessary to indulge in elaborate criticism. One of his 
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songs, ‘The sea! the sea! the open sea!’ took possession of the 
tongue and ear of the multitude and maintained it usque ad nauseam 
for a whole’ twelvemonth or longer. A second, on a very inferior 
subject, ‘ King Death is a rare old fellow,’ is still occasionally heard, 
and will live as a poem long after it is forgotten as a song. 
Samuel Lover, a writer of Irish songs, deserves and has received high 
appreciation, not only from his Irish fellow-countrymen, but from 
the English people, among whom he cast his lot at an early period 
of his career. He wrote many excellent songs full of the peculiar 
tenderness and humour which are so often found in combination 
in the Irish character, which promise to enjoy a longer tenure of 
popular favour than the songs of his more classical predecessor, 
Thomas Moore. Except in the songs that breathed incipient sym- 
pathy with Irish disaffection and rebellion, Moore was far more 
English than Irish, and scarcely attempted to reach the popular 
heart, or, if he did so, failed in the endeavour. He was essentially 
au aristocrat, and might have been compared to a tame canary-bird 
who never sang well except when he was perched on the finger of a 
countess; unlike Samuel Lover and Robert Burns, who sang aloft 
in the sky with the sunlight upon their wings, and cheered the hearts 
of the common people in the fields below. 

Most English poets worthy of the name have written songs— 
often very beautiful to read, but not always well adapted to be sung. 
These poets have either not known, or have forgotten, that the 
essential element of a song is to be singable, and that a fine thought, 
if expressed by words containing too many harsh and unvocal con- 
sonants, though it may appeal to the understanding, may fail to find 
interpretation from singers who require grace, melody, smoothness, 
and limpidity of meaning in songs, rather than intellectual strength 
or depth of suggestion, and that the true song should be above all 
things, as Milton expresses, simple, sensuous, and passionate. 

Among living writers of songs, of whom a score at least might 
be mentioned with all befitting honour, the Laureate has been 
most successful in his efforts to charm his contemporaries in this 
branch of the poetic art. But his songs, like those of some of his 
compeers in the higher walks of poetry, have only found favour with 
the few, and have been of too high an order of literary merit to reach 
the hearts of the multitude. The serious minds of the age are en- 
grossed with theological, scientific, and political questions, and have 
no real taste for the song, which they consider to be better adapted 
for the amusement of women than for that of men. The change in 
the habits and manners of the upper and more educated classes 
of society which has been in gradual operation for the last fifty or 
sixty years has been unfavourable to the appreciation of the song 
in the private circles where it flourished in the days of our great- 
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grandfathers. Among these classes, conviviality, as our ancestors 
understood it, is a thing of the past; and such bacchanalian orgies 
as they indulged in are now unknown in decent society, and 
would be held disgraceful if they were attempted. Songs are no 
longer sung at the dinner-table after the ladies have retired to the 
drawing-room, and to sit long at the wine is forbidden by the in- 
exorable and unwritten law of society ; and when conviviality went 
out of fashion enthusiasm went also—-though not perhaps as a neces- 
sary consequence. 

The struggle for life and worldly position is so hard among all 
classes, and the disappointments that attend the struggle are so 
grievous and so many, as to produce a feeling that hope is a deluder, 
and that enthusiastic belief in or love for anything is a foolish feeling 
and a mistake in which the wise will not indulge. And with enthu- 
siasm, reverence for everything except money and the things that 
money will buy has become pretty nearly defunct in all classes of 
adult men and women, though still to some extent, not a large 
one, existent among the young who have not begun to reckon their 
ages among the ‘ teens.’ 

An evil example was set between forty and fifty years ago by many 
young writers who laid themselves out to be what is called ‘ funny,’ to 
become in fact professional punsters, by the composition of dzearily 
comic books—among others by comic English and Latin grammars, 
by comic geographies, by comic histories of England; and who 
would in all probability have written ‘comic’ Bibles if they could 
have found a market for them. These writings had any amount of 
popularity, which contributed in no small degree to the deterioration 
of the literary taste of the then rising generation—a deterioration 
which has extended its baleful influence to their successors of the 
present day, and has not only invaded the private talk of society, 
but the theatre, and might even claim the monopoly of the 
drama were it not for the paramount and benign influence of 
Shakespeare. To such agency the public of the present and of a not 
long since departed day owes the hydraulic and pumped-up ‘ fun’ 
which is not funny, of the songs that now achieve the greatest 
popularity, and retain it for the longest time. Of this inane class 
are ‘Pop goes the Weasel,’ ‘Jump Jim Crow,’ ‘The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter,’ ‘The Chickaleerie Cove,’ ‘Tommy, make room for your 
Uncle,’ and other vulgarities that seem to fascinate the sons and 
daughters of the lower middle class. If one would really form an esti- 
mate of what popularity signifies and what it is worth, he might dis- 
cover a humiliating truth in the fact that the street entertainment of 
Punch and Judy is really more popular than Hamlet or Macheth, 
and that the most popular of all the songs still sung in England is 
one adapted to the old French melody of ‘ Malbrook sen va-t-en 
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guerre, and that forms the bacchanalian chorus in circles where a 
spurious conviviality still prevails :— 


We won't go home till morning, 
Till daylight doth appear ; 


varied occasionally by another chant of a similarly low order :+~ 


For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
And so say all of us; 


with an extra powerful emphasis upon the final us. 

Not quite so vulgar, but quite as popular, as these are the vapid 
sentimental songs—which find favour with what may be considered the 
great majority of the fair sex, who possess a smattering of literary 
taste, and a still slighter smattering of musical appreciation—that are 
issued in shoals by the musical publishers of the present day, to the 
almost complete displacement of the really good songs and the very 
excellent music of a bygone generation. As the literary reviews and 
other periodicals do not bestow much, if any, of their critical atten- 
tion upon these slight and ephemeral productions, every publisher—in 
league, it is to be supposed, with the author and composer—becomes 
his own critic and displays his appreciation of his own wares in 
the advertising columns of the penny press; calls them ‘ lovely,’ 
‘ soul-entrancing, ‘awfully attractive,’ ‘ immensely successful,’ 
‘pathetic and most perfect,’ ‘sentimental but sensible,’ ‘always 
certain of an encore,’ ‘most charming and descriptive,’ ‘ the 
greatest success of the season,’ ‘always uproariously encored.’ Often, 
as if fearing that these encomia should fail of their effect, these 
enterprising tradespeople publish in extenso, as advertisements, what 
they call the ‘ words ’ (words and nothing else) of these effusions, at a 
cost per line which possibly the writers of such songs would be only 
too glad to have in their pockets, if the music publishers would 
extend their liberality in that direction. 

To judge by the ultra-popular songs of the present day, whether 
they be sentimental or comic, we might well come to the conclusion 
that the age of English song has passed. But this would be an 
error. The song worthy to be so called will continue to exist and be 
admired in literature and be enshrined in books, if it do not find a 
place in the music stands of the boudoir and the drawing-room. 
Lyrical poetry will never die. It is the earliest form of poetry and 
in many respects the best, as has been proved from the days of the 
patriarchs, when Miriam sang her song of triumph on the overthrow 
of the hosts of Pharaoh, and of the later time when King David 
poured out his full soul in exultation or repentance, and when his 
son, not so great as his father, because he had not been purified in 
the fires of adversity, sang ‘The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s.’ 
The days for the production of new epic poems may have passed, 
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never more to return, but the days of lyrical poetry will never pass 
as long as there are young and passionate hearts in the world, and 
cultivated intellects to appreciate the noble, the pathetic, and the 
tender outpourings of affection and fancy which, in combination with 
the music of rhythm and rhyme, constitute lyrical poetry, and which 
only needs what it does not always obtain—the music of the ‘ human 
voice divine’ to become ‘songs’ in the truest sense and in the 
highest meaning of the word. 


Cartes Mackay. 
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MISSION WOMEN. 


TuIs age may have its faults, but it is not a lazy age. There seems 
to be a store of energy ready to hand, and only waiting to be employed, 
so that any practical appeal like the ‘ Bitter Cry’ finds an immediate 
vigorous response in thousands of hearts. The many-headed Hydra of 
vice and misery in London has met with heroic opponents eager to 
do battle with it, and the danger now lies more in the direction of 
misapplied effort leading to mischief than in that of idle indifference 
to the claims made upon the wealthy by their poorer brethren. Those 
who are ready to come to the rescue with newly forged methods of 
attack on the evils of the day, may yet be glad to hear the history of 
quiet efforts made by a society which has been at work for nearly 
twenty-five years, and which has, amongst other things, rescued. 
55,000,000 pennies from waste and drink. 

Among the many agencies, new and old, which have been fighting 
a hand-to-hand conflict with want and its attendant vices, with vice 
and its attendant miseries, there are none formed quite on the same 
lines as the Society of Parochial Mission Women, the original idea of 
which was embodied in a little hook called the Missing Link, written 
by the late Mrs. Ranyard, the foundress of the Society of Bibie Women- 
In this book she first drew attention to the new principle that many 
of the lowest class among London women would be best reached by a 
woman of their own class, superior to them only in her higher 
standard of right, and in her desire to devote her whole life to help- 
ing her fellow poor; also that such a woman, belonging to themselves, 
would be able better than any strange lady, or district visitor, to enter 
with keen sympathy into the details of their daily troubles, so familiar 
to her own experience, and on the other hand would be far less likely 
to be imposed on by false or exaggerated tales of woe. 

The idea was carried out very successfully ; and working on the 
same lines, but with a slight divergence in its modus operandi, came 
the Parochial Mission Women Association, first set on foot in the: 
year 1860 by a few ladies. This organisation, unlike its predecessor, 
utilised the parochial system (as its name implies), and began its. 
work at the request and under the direction of the clergymen of the 
various districts in which it was established. 
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Let me explain more definitely the aim and object of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Briefly stated, its aims are these—To reach the very lowest and 
least thrifty among the wives and mothers of the poorest class through 
the influence of a woman in their own rank of life; to help them, not 
by almsgiving, but by teaching them how to help and raise themselves 
through practising habits of saving and economy; and to lead them 
within the reach of higher influences, which shall be explained later. 

The Parochial Mission Women’s Association consists of three 
branches of workers—the mission women, the lady superintendents, 
and the lady managers—the last forming a committee for the general 
management and supervision of the whole machinery. 

The mission women are the only paid workers (with the excep- 
tion of one paid clerk), and thus through the gratuitous work of 
women in all classes of life the cost of management and secretariat 
is practically nil. They are, of course, the working hands of 
the whole scheme. Chosen from the class among whom they are 
to begin their labours, it might seem at first sight difficult to 
find women who would be identical in sympathies and experience 
with their fellow poor, and yet superior to them in moral tone. This 
has not, however, been found an obstacle. Such right-minded, God- 
fearing women have always been forthcoming, and ready in the true 
missionary spirit to give up their whole life to difficult and arduous 
labours. 

The mission woman begins her work by trying to make her way 
into the houses of those who most need help—viz. the very poorest 
women in the neighbourhood ; and her plea is that she asks them to 
trust her with the keeping of their casual pence. It may be that 
these first advances are met with opposition and repulse ; but, nothing 
daunted, she gently and persistently renews her visits, till she has 
gained her point and persuaded the most inhospitable doors to open 
to her. Explaining her errand, she tries to induce the poor women 
to give into her safe keeping the small coins which seem hardly 
worth saving, but which, treasured up week by week, and duly entered 
upon a card she keeps for each depositor, soon swell into a respectable 
sum. Fach card tallies with a book kept by her lady superintendent, 
who also (as the mission woman makes known to the women) holds a 
meeting once a week, when they will find goods provided for them at 
<ost price, from which they can choose freely, as soon as their accu- 
mulated savings are sufficient for what they want. 

The mission woman has to display a good deal of tact and great 
patience in this first part of her work—tact in knowing exactly the 
moment when she will best be able to rescue the spare pence from 
the superior attractions of the gin palace, and patience in returning 
to the charge again and again, until successful. It must not be 
supposed that this system of collecting deposits militates against, or 
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is in any way the rival of the good done by savings-banks or other 
agencies for collecting money; on the contrary, it often paves the 
way to savings on a larger scale. 

There is, however, this vital distinction between the two agencies. 
The mission woman fetches the penny from those who would never 
otherwise come in contact with savings-banks or any other thrift 
agency. In fact, she is a peripatetic savings-bank, tapping at the 
door of those who would never, of their own accord, save, and catching 
the stray penny on the brink of its usual errand to the public-house. 
The babit, once formed and nurtured by her persevering efforts, is 
very likely to spread encouragingly, and to produce a wish to save 
in more ways than one. Many a poor sick overwrought woman has 
been found by the mission woman, deprived of bedstead, bedding, 
and of most of the necessaries of life by the usual sad story of in- 
temperance and recklessness, and has been induced by her to begin 
saving on a very small scale. By dint of patience and perseverance 
on both sides, the poor reckless creature finds herself able to buy 
back, not only the necessaries, but even some comforts of life, while 
a spirit of hope, born of success, is implanted in her breast, boding 
well for the future of her home and family. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the depths of misery from which 
whole families have been lifted by the helping hand of the mission 
woman, who, as their true friend, has pointed them to a new way, 
where, by a little self-control here, a little order and care there, the 
sad tangle of difficulties and debts could be straightened, and the 
struggle to live cleanly and soberly made easier by habits of methodical 
saving on the part of the house-mother. 

The collecting of money is one great feature of the mission 
woman’s work, but it is not all. It is acknowledged on ail sides by 
those who study the question of better houses for the poor that, until 
the inmates are trained to inhabit a higher class of dwelling, it will 
be of little use to attempt much real improvement in their habita- 
tions; that, in the words of Miss Octavia Hill (who by the way 
strongly approves of the work done by the parochial mission women), 
* you will have, before you can raise these very poorest, to help them 
to become better in themselves.’ Now this is exactly what the 
mission woman strives to accomplish. Beginning with the elementary 
details of cleanliness and comfort which every woman ought to have 
at her fingers’ ends, but which are, unfortunately, altogether unknown 
in many London dwellings, the mission woman, with her kind, 
helpful hand, and by practical ‘showing’ (so far better than any 
other teaching), contrives to make the value felt of a tidy room, a 
home-cooked dinner, and personal cleanliness. This leads her on 
to the opportunity of instilling a few simple sanitary maxims, and 
methods of managing or avoiding illness; and much good has been 
done by her working in this way hand-in-hand with the sanitary 
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inspector, or rather forestalling the necessity for his frequent visits. 
There is no end to the kind offices which she can constantly perform, 
for the overworked mothers of large families striving after an ideal 
of household economy which seems altogether beyond their grasp, 
as well as for those, who, careless and ignorant, have no aspirations 
towards a better state of things. The example of a woman of their 
own class can often work wonders, and her influence reaches beyond 
the mother of the family to the bread-winner, who constantly finds 
in his now comfortable and habitable home a successful rival to the 
public-house. 

Nor does the mission woman’s work stop even here. There are 
higher and better views of life, not bounded by the horizon of well- 
invested savings, or clean and comfortable firesides, to which her 
ultimate object is to lead the poor women. To quote from the latest 
report of the Parochial Mission Women Association :— 

All agree in asserting that moral renovation must accompany—if it does not 
precede—material ; that if the dwelling is to be cleansed to any purpose the life 
must be cleansed also; that where soberness, thrift, decency, not to say the hopes 
and restraints of religious belief, are unknown, the sanitary inspector, and even the 
benevolent landlord, must confess himself+powerless and discomfited. Here, then, 
lies the field of the mission woman ; she, more effectually perhaps than any other 
agent, can grapple with the deep-seated causes of the evil; and where her influ- 
ence has made itself felt, there will be at least a desire for better things—a struggle 
to rise in the social and moral scale, a hope that, even amid the surroundings of 
vice and poverty, a happier and purer life may be led than before. ge 

It is in this part of the mission woman’s work that the s énd 
element in the system becomes necessary—the Lady Superinte dent, 
who holds the weekly meetings, and is in the background to frat 
check, and organise. The sympathetic influence of the fellow-toiler 
has broken the ground and prepared it for the equally sythpa- 
thetic influence and help of the lady, who may never have herself 
experienced the pinching cares of downright poverty, or the trials and 
temptations belonging to the depths below her, but who, like those 
whom she comes to help, is a woman, with all a woman’s special cafes 
and troubles, and brings to bear on her work the wisdom and tactful 
judgment given her by her higher education and more extended views 
of life. 

However useful and necessary the mission woman may be in 
perseveringly collecting the spare pence, yet it could hardly be 
expected that the depositors should place entire confidence in her, 
as an ultimate repositary, and safe administrator of the money thus 
rescued. The poor women feel secure as to their little investments, 
when realising that the money is in the hands of one who has no 
temptation of kindred poverty to prevent her from laying out their 
deposits to the very best advantage. 

The lady superintendent is not only responsible for the money 
collected by the mission woman, and for its proper employment in the 
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purchase of goods for the depositors to buy at cost price (no bonus 
being offered), but she also holds a meeting for women, once a week, 
in some convenient room where the accumulated savings are gradually 
converted into various necessaries in the way of clothing, blankets, 
&e., which had formerly seemed unattainable, but which are now 
almost looked upon asa gift from the way in which the pence, so 
little missed at the time, have slowly mounted up into the required 
sum. This is the preliminary part of the meeting, and the rest of 
the afternoon or evening gives the lady superintendent an opportu- 
nity for influencing her guests by instruction and amusement in a 
way which can only thoroughly be done by their superior in education 
and in long hereditary habits of refinement and cultivation. 

A great deal naturally depends therefore upon these services freely 
and gratuitously rendered by the lady who is willing to give up two 
afternoons in the week regularly through the whole year. Two—for 
besides the day of the meeting, the lady superintendent has to 
devote another afternoon to seeing the mission woman, paying her 
her wages, going over the accounts, and receiving the depositors’ 
money; out of which necessary business transactions there probably 
arises many a consultation as to the means of helping and improving 
the condition of the numerous sufferers or sinners in whom they are 
both equally interested. For, though almsgiving pure and simple 
is distinctly one of the objects left out in this scheme of work, 
yet the lady superintendent may often find out from the mission 
woman’s story of her week’s work a great many cases of material or 
spiritual destitution which would otherwise have remained undis- 
covered, and towards which the proper channels of help can be 
directed. The great advantage of this society working entirely under 
the parochial system is that the clergy are brought into contact with 
the lowest of their flock, through the mission woman, in a way which 
could not otherwise occur. They are thus given opportunities of 
meeting, at the weekly gatherings in the mission room, numbers of 
the poor mothers whom they can influence more effectually there than 
by a formal visit to the crowded homes in which their wretched lives 
are spent. That the clergy do highly value this agency is proved 
by the constant applications from incumbents to be supplied with a 
second mission woman in addition to the one already employed by 
them; while repeated testimony is borne by the clergy, not only in 
London, but in some of the large manufacturing and seaport towns, 
to the efficacy of the mission woman’s work, and to the improvement, 
both physical and moral, which they trace to her unremitting efforts. 
Thus from the mission woman to the lady superintendent and parish 
priest a bridge is formed from class to class which ought surely to help 
in spanning the cleft that of late years seems to have been widening 
and deepening between rich and poor. 

The third division of workers in this association requires very few 
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words of description. A Committee of Ladies, the writer amongst them, 
who manage the working of the whole system, and of whom Lady 
Henry Scott is president, have plenty of business, financial and other- 
wise, to occupy their hours of meeting. To them all applications are 
made by the incumbent who wishes to start a mission woman in his 
parish, and with them rest the supervision of all the many districts 
where mission women are at work, the decision about any change to 
be made, and the discussion of financial questions that may arise. 
Of course, an association such as this must be worked by more or 
less fixed rules, and the lady managers are obliged to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the whole sphere of the work, and to form a court of 
appeal where the difficulties and disagreements from which no human 
united efforts are free can be decided with a final authority. 

As regards financial arrangements, it must be mentioned that the 
expenses of management bear a very small proportion to the money 
spent, and that, to quote the description given of another charity, the 
Parochial Mission Women Association has ‘no buildings, no debt, no 
voting, and only one paid official.’ With this exception, and with 
that of the necessary small expenses, all the funds are devoted to the 
practical object of the mission women’s wages. From 30/1. to 351. a 
year will secure for a poor district these two invaluable friends and 
helpers—the paid mission woman, who will receive probably 12s. or 
138. a week, and the unpaid lady superintendent, who in many cases 
gives the greater portion of her time to this work. In poor districts 
at the far ends of London it is sometimes impossible to find a 
resident sufficiently superior to the mission woman to fill this post ; 
in such cases the services of a lady who will come once or twice a 
week from a distance are thankfully accepted. 

I hope to have shown satisfactorily how the three grades in this 
association are fused into one harmonious whole, and how the work 
of each is necessary to supplement and complete the others, and to 
carry on the links in the chain. The great principle of division of 
labour is here shown in its most beautiful aspect—that of giving, not 
to individuals only, but to different classes in society, the work which 
they, and they only, can best carry out, and of utilising in these 
various ways exactly the qualities which are drawn out by the 
workers’ varying positions in the social beehive. 

The rescue of fifty-five million pennies by patient and perse- 
vering toil may not represent by any means the sum-total of the 
good done by this body of self-denying women, but it does put in 
a tangible form one very important branch of their work, and shows 
what immense advances in thrift have been accomplished by such a 
true woman’s work among women. 

The efforts to purify and regenerate society must surely begin 
from within as well as from without ; and a work which is to reach 
the heart of the great multitude, by using as its agents those belong- 
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ing tc the heart itself, seems likely to have its steady efforts rewarded 
by success. The sort of success attained by the Parochial Mission 
Women Association is difficult to gauge except by a visible test, such 
as the savings annually collected by the mission women ; but there 
are many other means of realising the improvement in a parish— 
tangible proofs of more earnest aspirations after good, such as 
children brought to baptism, couples coming to set the long-deferred 
seal of matrimony on their hitherto lawless union, new recruits to 
the ranks of temperance, better and higher views of maternal respon- 
sibilities, which spring up in the lowly path of the mission woman, 
who, trained and helped by her lady superintendent, and supported 
by the vigilant care of the parent society, does indeed form the 
first link of a chain binding east and west, rich and poor, high and 
low, together. 


Maup C. Hamirton. | 
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SOMETHING BETTER THAN EMIGRATION, 


A Repty. 


Ir is natural that at a time such as this, when there is serious depres- 
sion in nearly every one of our great industries, from agriculture 
downwards, many remedies should be proposed for the unemployed 
labour and ‘ over-population ’ which apparently exists in Great Britain. 
Nor is there any remedy which is, at first sight, so simple and yet so 
satisfactory as Emigration. That if there are too many people in these 
islands they should go away of their own accord, or be helped away, 
to other regions where vast tracts of land lie uncultivated, seems no 
doubt a reasonable proposal. No one, I feel sure, would dispute 
that, granted the assumption involved in the ‘if, it would be the 
duty of the community at large to help those of the population who 
are in excess to reach countries where they could subsist by their 
labour, provided they could not get there without such aid. Nor 
could it, I think, be denied that emigration, conducted under the 
control of the people of England and the inhabitants of our Colonies 
jointly, would be better managed than any happy-go-lucky exodus, 
similar to that which we have so far favoured. There is nothing in 
the nature of the case, certainly, to deter men and women from going 
to our Colonies situated in a temperate climate or to America; and 
millions who have emigrated have found happy homes and reared 
healthy families at the cost of reasonable labour, though things are 
not now as they were. All that need be stipulated for before the 
State is called in to direct or to aid such emigration is, that it should 
be clearly shown that there is not plenty of room for the people here ; 
and that circumstances in the country to which they would betake 
themselves are such at the time as to warrant their going or being 
sent. 

This, I venture to think, is as complete an acceptance of the posi- 
tion taken by Lord Brabazon in his article on State-Directed Emigra- 
tion in the November number of the Nineteenth Century as he himself 
could desire. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that I can fully agree 
with Lord Brabazon’s statements concerning the present condition of a 
large number of the workers in London and our other great industrial 
centres. For instance, when at p.780 Lord Brabazon speaks of ‘ the 
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fearful competition existing in the centres of industry which compels 
large classes of honest, sober, hardworking men and women to lead 
such a bitter struggle for mere existence that the acquisition of the 
actual necessaries of daily life is sufficient to engross their fullest 
energies and which leaves them without the least margin of time or 
strength for making any provision against the advent of disease and 
old age, much less for the accumulation of capital ’—when Lord 
Brabazon writes thus, I say, he but repeats what a ‘visionary re- 
volutionist’ like myself has been urging for years past. So again I 
can heartily agree with what he so forcibly adds at p. 787 : ‘ Whether 
there is or is not a demand for the State direction of emigration, of 
this I am confident, that means must be found, and that quickly, to 
put an end to the fearful struggle for life which is to be met with in 
the east and south of London, and in most of our large towns. The 
disease has got beyond the power of private efforts and has assumed 
proportions too gigantic to be dealt with by any power short of a 
Government or a powerful municipality, Starving men are not to be 
argued with ’—this seems to me altogether excellent. . . . ‘ Whether 
the Government like it or not, they will have to take into their serious 
consideration how best to relieve this deplorable congestion of popu- 
lation in our large towns.’ There is indeed ‘a social malady which, 
if allowed to continue unchecked, must inevitably end in some fatal 
national catastrophe.’ Lord Brabazon is also quite right in stating 
that the Democratic Federation did its best, and with very great 
success, to meet and controvert his special remedy for this state of 
things, and I have every reason to believe will continue to do so. 
The difference between us therefore is narrowed to two points. First, 
whether there is really any over-population. Lord Brabazon says 
there is. I say, in spite of appearances, that there is not. Secondly, 
assuming the over-population to exist, whether the time is favour- 
able for exporting the people. Lord Brabazon says it is. I, again, 
say it is not. On this second point, however, I shall not touch, 
for if I prove my position on the first it will be unnecessary to go 
further ; and, besides, recent reports of the state of the labouring 
population in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, to say nothing 
of the United States, are certainly all against sending out more 
emigrants. 

Before dealing with the main question, I would just add that we 
Socialists do not wish to keep the people in wretchedness in this 
eountry in order that we may have them at hand to make a revolution 
with, as Lord Brabazon, rather unreasonably it seems to me, suggests. 
We are no believers in a revolution of starvelings. At the very time 
when the Democratic Federation challenged State-directed and State- 
aided emigration, we issued a series of practical proposals for home 
colonisation and municipal employment, which are perfectly sound as 
far as they go, and would relieve the present distress at once, much 
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more effectually than the removal of a few thousand families could 
relieve it. ‘These proposals Lord Brabazon has, I know, seen. The 
10,000,000/. now being wasted on the war in Egypt would have far 
more than carried out the whole plan. That we are revolutionists I 
am quite ready to admit ; whether we are visionary remains to be seen. 
At any rate, the peer and the revolutionists are both agreed that the 
present condition of things cannot go on without leading to ‘some 
fatal national catastrophe.’ 

Now for the ‘ over-population’ and Lord Brabazon’s State- 
directed remedy for it. 

To begin with, as it seems to me, Lord Brabazon proves a little 
toomuch. He says (p. 764) that the ‘increase of population outstrips 
the increase of the demand for labour,’ and goes on to argue as 
follows: ‘Every ten years between three and four million more 
mouths have to obtain food in this country ; and inasmuch as the 
soil of England is not elastic and cannot be made to produce a greatly 
increased quantity of food ; as England cannot at this moment supply 
all her sons with an adequate meal a day; and as she already has to 
import half the food which she consumes—the problem how we are to 
feed our surplus population is one which is serious now, will annually 
increase in seriousness, and unless solved within a very few years by 
some statesmanlike measure of relief to population, will not be long 
in settling itself, in a very unpleasant way for some of us, if we decline 
to grapple with it whilst it is still capable of easy solution.’ Now this 
argument, if pressed to its logical conclusion, surely means that one 
half our present population ought to emigrate. Lord Brabazon does 
not mean that, I know, yet that is the fair deduction from such a 
statement. But Mr. Samuel Smith says, and Lord Brabazon fathers 
his statement, that no changes in the land laws could do more than 
put four million additional people into agricultural employment. Do 
Lord Brabazon and Mr. Smith know what that admission involves? The 
total number of people now in agricultural employment in England 
and Wales amounts to but 1,300,000 all told. What an enormous 
increase of produce, then, would the four million additional labourers 
bring about! Itis the opinion of some of the most skilled agricultu- 
rists in the kingdom that under proper conditions this country might 
easily produce its whole food supply or its agricultural equivalent. We 
ought not to forget that our whole system is one gigantic machine of 
waste, and that, for example, whilst we import every year a large amount 
of artificial manures, we sweep down into the rivers and the sea, in the 
form of sewage, at least 30,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. worth of manure 
of the very best description. What vast changes the proper use of that 
would effect! Yet a really scientific arrangement is almost impossible 
in our existing large cities. With proper application of machinery, 
careful dairy and poultry farming, and entire change of our method of 
dealing with human manure, it is almost impossible to say what 
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might not be done with our lands, if at the same time the present 
wretched system of landowning were done away with, and one sub- 
stituted in the interest of the whole community. None of those who 
have most earnestly opposed State-directed emigration are in favour 
of cutting up the land among the 35,000,000 of people. They do 
urge, however, that it should be used for the advantage of the whole 
people collectively and not for the gain of a class. Lord Brabazon 
does not dispute that some increase might be obtained; his friend 
Mr. Samuel Smith virtually admits that an enormous increase might 
be obtained; others say that our agricultural produce might be 
profitably doubled. Let us begin colonisation at home, then, and try 
emigration afterwards. 

But we are now dependent on foreign sources for half our food 
supply, which we obtain partly in return for goods exported and 
partly in payment of interest on capital lent. To devote move 
labour to raising food than we can get it for by devoting less labour 
to producing other commodities, which we can then exchange for 
food, is clearly bad policy, so long as we command the sea and can 
carry on such exchange. It is not the amount of food which can be 
grown in these islands that limits population, or what Lord Brabazon 
calls the ‘supply and demand of labour,’ in Great Britain. That depends 
upon the state of the world-market for goods, and the profit which 
is being made by the capitalist class under the present conditions of 
production. Thus there is ‘over-population,’ and thousands of men 
are out of work, all along the Clyde to-day ; but less than two years ago 
there were not hands enough to do the business which flowed into the 
shipyards, and mere boys not out of their apprenticeship were coming 
from other centres to earn 32s. a week as riveters. Is this sort of 
‘boom’ and depression with its accompanying periods of over-work, 
followed by slack time and ‘ over-population,’ due merely to the 
natural increase of our people? Assuredly not. There is some 
other cause at work to make useful labourers useless within a period 
of a few months. 

But I deny the actual over-population, so far as labourers are con- 
cerned, altogether. Never assuredly was the power of man over nature 
so great as it is to-day. Never in the history of the human race was 
so much wealth raised with so little labour. Relatively fewer hands 
are employed in the iron, coal, cotton, wool, and other industries than 
was the case a few years ago; yet a much greater quantity of wealth 
is produced. A few figures will make this quite clear. Thus in the 
coal industry 538,829 persons employed in mining and handling coal 
above and below ground in the year 1874 extracted 140,713,832 tons 
of coal. Last year, 1883, 514,933 persons produced 163,737,327 
tons, an increase of nearly 23,000,000 tons, though 24,000 fewer 
persons were employed. In 1874 the miners won 261 tons of coal 
per head; in 1880, 334 tons a head; yet in the latter year 53,896 
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of them were out of work—became over-population, that is. In the 
working of iron and steel 360,356 persons were employed in 1872, 
and produced and used 6,741,929 tons of pig-iron; in 1883, 361,343 
persons were so employed, and they produced 8,490,224 tons, or an 
increase of 1,750,000 tons for virtually the same number employed ! 
In the cotton and flax industry 570,000 persons used 1,266,100,000 
pounds of cotton in 1874, while in 1883 but 586,470 persons used 
1,510,600,000 pounds. In every case a trifling increase or decrease 
of persons employed contemporaneously with a great increase in pro- 
duction. It is the same in every department. The numbers 
employed in agriculture in England and Wales have fallen from 
2,010,454 in 1861, to 1,383,184 in 1881, of whom but 800,000 are 
classed as agricultural labourers. Bear in mind that all this while 
population has been increasing at the rate of 10 per cent. in every 
ten years, so that the numbers of actual workers remain stationary 
or decrease, while the whole population increases. If greater and 
greater wealth is being continuously produced with the same number 
or a less number of hands, surely Lord Brabazon’s arguments leak 
water at every seam. The over-population arises, then, not from a 
decrease in the powers of production, but from their increase. Improved 
machinery gives greater wealth to the employing class but renders 
employment for the workers more uncertain, substituting in many 
departments women’s and children’s low-priced labour for that of men, 
and brings about the periods of universal crisis such as that we are now 
suffering from—over-production, over-population, and the rest of it— 
more often, and renders them more severe. Has Lord Brabazon looked 
at the figures of the last census? The population of England and Wales 
is close upon 26,000,000. Out of these, 14,786,000 are classed as 
‘ indefinite and unproductive ;* and this although there are 1,800,000 
of the domestic class included in the other 11,000,000! Surely the 
over-population in Great Britain, then, consists of a great portion © 
of these 14,780,000—for even the commercial and _ professional 
classes are included in the other 11,000,000—and not the unemployed 
portion of the 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 of actual producers about 
whom Lord Brabazon speaks. Why the 1,800,000 domestic class 
alone—what can we think of that vast array of useless persons eating 
their heads off and producing nothing? It is not the ‘indefinite and 
unproductive’ 14,780,000, nor even the domestic servants, however, 
who are thrown out starving on the streets in bad times. No, it is 
for the most part the artisans and labourers who make the wealth 
these people enjoy that thus suffer. 

Take it from another point of view. Mr. Mundella assures us 
triumphantly that the returns to income-tax have increased from 
578,000,0001. to 601,000,000/. during even these years of depression. 
Mr. Mulhall tells us that the total income of the country is close 
upon 1,300,000,000/. Mr. Giffen informs us that between 1865 and 
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1875 the capital of this country increased 2,400,000,000/. or 40 per 
cent. That is, the actual savings did so, after the population had 
spent its income in the usual way. Thus capital value during that 
period, according to the head of the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade, who certainly is no friend to the workers, increased at 
four times the rate of the increase of population. What becomes of 
over-population here? Again, out of that income of 1,300,000,000/. 
how much do the producing classes get? I say 300,000,000/. or less. 
The highest estimate I have ever seen is 500,000,000/. It strikes 
me, then, that a rather more equitable distribution of the results of 
labour is what we need, even without making preparation for greater 
production on the land or elsewhere, before we begin to talk of over- 
population in any sense. 

For, be it remembered, Lord Brabazon expressly says that he and 
his friends do not intend to ship off the ‘2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
pauperised and degraded people’ who, according to Mr. Samuel 
Smith (whose figures Lord Brabazon quotes), are constantly a tax on 
the community. Not at all. These we are to have ever with us. 
But let Lord Brabazon speak for himself on this point. ‘And here 
it would be well to make it clearly understood that we . . . do not 
propose that Her Majesty’s Government should transfer the idle, the 
vicious, the ne’er-do-weel, or the pauper from the slums of London, 
&e.’ Oh, dear, no; that would never do. It is the able, sober, 
useful labourers who want work but cannot get it, the men who are 
eager to get away and work for their wives and families but cannot, 
the very flower of our producing class, that Lord Brabazon proposes 
to transport for us. And these are the over-population; while the 
classes which live in luxury on other men’s labour are, I suppose, 
essential to the well-being of the State—the very pillars of the Em- 
pire. How many families of labourers would the 35,000,0001. taken 
in rent by 8,000 families keep in comfort in return for really useful 
work ? How many hundred millions sterling do the capitalist class 
take in interest and profit? Surely a few questions like these ought 
to show Lord Brabazon the folly of his over-population theory. 

Or, if not, take France. That ‘is a country with a stationary or 
even a decreasing population; and France is on the whole a wealthy 
country too. Yet at this moment there is over-population, fearful 
over-population, in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, Rouen, Roubaix, 
and St. Etienne; even worse than there is in London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Sunderland, Sheffield, &e. How does Lord 
Brabazon account for that? Would he recommend emigration as a 
panacea to the hardworking, thrifty, temperate, Malthusian French- 
man? Clearly not; it would be too absurd. Thus we have worse 
over-population in France at the present time than we have in 
England, and horrible misery for the producing classes there as here, 
though the one country has a stationary and the other an increasing 
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population. Manifestly there is something more in this than Lord 
Brabazon thinks. If we emigrated 5,000,000 persons from England 
to-morrow, and continued our present system of capitalist production 
for profit, individual exchange, private property, and so forth, we 
should equally have over-population of the producing class at the next 
period of industrial crisis. ‘It is indeed lamentable to consider 
how many millions of pounds have been squandered,’ as Lord 
Brabazon truly says, ‘in the maintenance of able-bodied men and 
women in our workhouses.’ It is still more lamentable to consider 
how many hundreds of millions of pounds have been squandered, and 
are now being squandered, in the maintenance of able-bodied men 
and women in utter idleness and degrading luxury from their cradles 
to their graves. But it is nothing short of infamous that the whole 
system of production for profit throughout the civilised world, as well 
as in England, should be based upon the misery and degradation of 
the labouring class, that they should have no control over the exchange 
of the wealth which they produce, and that when the greed of the 
capitalist and the cupidity of the landlord bring about a period of 
glut and crisis they should be turned out workless upon the streets, 
treated as over-population, and then State-aided to the Colonies, there 
to be fleeced by the same classes in other ways.! Neither America 
nor our Colonies offer the openings that they did. There, as here, the 
landowner and the capitalist crush the mere wage-labourers, and 
regard them in times of depression as over-population, and treat them 
accordingly. 

There is plenty for all in this England of ours—plenty of food, 
plenty of raiment, plenty of everything that goes to make up a 
healthy and happy life. At this very time, the power of man over 
nature, the capacity to produce more and more wealth with a less 
and less expenditure of labour, is growing every day. Every im- 
provement in machinery, every advance in chemistry, every develop- 
ment in electricity, means that all mankind could gain greater 
wealth and greater leisure at the same time. In agriculture, as in 
other departments, the advance in science, the application of 
machinery, is now almost as rapid as it has long been in manufac- 
ture. Yet the workers alone do not benefit by this. They work, it 
is true, in social union for social purposes, but their product, when 
finished, escapes from them into the hands of others; they are forced 
to compete against one another for a bare subsistence wage; the 
very improved machines they make and use hurry on the period of 
hard times and over-population for them; if they are not employed 
at a profit they are not employed at all; and all the while they see 
those who work not at all, or very little, living in excessive luxury at 


1 Out of a total realised national wealth estimated by Mr. Mulhall at 8.000,00€ ,0007. 
in round figures, 222,500 families, say 1,200,000 persons out of 30,000,000, own rearly 
6,000,000,0002.! 
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the cost of their degradation. Under any rational system of pro- 
duction, under any regulated system of collective exchange, they—-ay 
and all of us—could enjoy a standard of comfort and a wholesome, 
happy, leisurely, yet active life, such as has never been known on the 
planet. Yet we are told it is utopian and visionary to urge that the 
workers should turn the machines which they make, the land which 
they till, the commodities they produce, to the advantage of the 
whole community. 

I say, finally, then, that emigration is not even a palliative 
under present conditions; that it is harmful to the country, and 
that there is enough and to spare for all here at home. But I, 
too, look with sadness to the immediate future. For when a man 
like Lord Brabazon, who obviously feels for the needy and sympa- 
thises with the oppressed, can look at our anarchical society only 
from the point of view of his own class interests, and is led astray by 
the fallacies of huckster economy, I despair of a peaceful solution to 
the inevitable class struggle even in England; and I fear that we 
must pass through the fiery furnace of ‘some fatal national cata- 
strophe’ to the goal of full economical freedom and organised work 
for all. 


H. M. Hynpman. 





THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY 
IN AMERICA. 


Tur United States being, and having been from the outset of their 
history, a Democratic Republic, it may well puzzle a European 
reader to understand why American ‘ Republicans’ should bewail a 
* Democratic’ triumph, or American ‘ Democrats’ exult in the over- 
throw of a ‘ Republican ’ party. 

Yet it may not be impertinent to suggest that in no country are 
the names of political parties or factions commonly selected by a 
committee of philologists with an eye to making the national polities 
intelligible. What notions of English history are conveyed by the 
mere names of ‘ Whig’ and ‘Tory’ or even of. ‘ Liberal’ and ‘ Con- 
servative’ toa person unfamiliar with the political history of England ? 
What light is thrown on the history of Byzantium by talking of the 
‘Blues’ and the ‘Greens,’ or on the history of Florence by casual 
references to the ‘ Bianchi’ and the ‘ Neri’ ? 

When one asks for the origin of such names, history is apt to give 
him no better answer than that of the small African child who was 
invited by a sympathetic lady to explain how she came to have six 
toes on one of her feet—‘* They growed so!’ 

This is so emphatically true of American political parties that 
my readers must pardon me if I take them back to the ‘ beginnings 
of things’ for an accurate perspective of the recent Presidential 
election in the United States, and of its significance. 


The existing Constitution of the American Union was adopted 
in 1789 by the citizens of thirteen new-born Republics who had 
grown up to manhood in the then anomalous condition of subjects 
of the British Crown enjoying all the privileges and immunities of 
local self-government in thirteen distinct and independent colonies 
which differed among themselves in origin, in social traditions and 
habits, and in religion, almost as widely as Wales differs from Ireland, 
or Ireland from Scotland. These colonies had co-operated from time 
to time with the mother country for the common defence against 
a common enemy, colonial France. And they had been united under 
a temporary political bond in the great revolutionary war of 1776, 
by a common spirit of resistance to that Parliamentary despotism, 
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tempered by corruption, which after the English Revolution of 1688 
and the establishment of the House of Hanover assumed to itself the 
place originally held by the British Crown in the allegiance of these 
stalwart ‘ Home-Rulers’ beyond the Atlantic. 

At the peace of Versailles in 1783 Great Britain found herself 
compelled to recognise the independence of all and of each of these 
colonies, which thenceforth took their places in the family of nations 
as separate and sovereign states. They were recognised in this 
capacity not in block, but severally and individually, each by its own 
territorial designation; and from the moment of such recognition 
each of them felt that it was absolutely free, and ‘ of right ought to 
be free,’ saving so far as it had bound itself to the then existing 
confederacy of 1778, to adopt any form of government which might 
suit the humour of its citizens, and to form any alliances advantageous 
to its own interests. The States were, indeed, at that moment bound 
together for certain specified purposes by a federal compact formed 
during the war in 1778; but this compact sate so lightly upon them 
that it was not only impossible to compel the several States into an 
exact fulfilment of confederate obligations, but very difficult even to 
induce them to get themselves properly represented under it for 
legislative and executive purposes at the then federal capital of 
Annapolis in Maryland. A striking illustration of this is given in a 
private letter, now in my possession, written by Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia, the author of the Declaration of Independence of 1776, and 
eventually the founder of that great Democratic party under the 
Union of 1789, which now once more, after a quarter of a century of 
extra-constitutional experiments in government, has been commissioned 
by the voters of the United States, in the election to the Presidency 
of Governor Cleveland of New York, to restore in all its parts, and 
re-establish on its original and enduring foundations, the sway of the 
Federal Constitution of 1789. Writing from Annapolis to a friend 
in Virginia in regard to the negotiations at Paris which had secured 
the recognition of American Independence, Mr. Jefferson, in Decermber 
1783, complains bitterly of the indifference of the States to this 
momentous event. Under the ninth article of the then existing 
confederate compact of 1778, the assent of nine States represented in 
the Congress at Annapolis assembled was necessary to the ratification of 
any treaty with a foreign power. The time fixed for the ratification 
by Congress of the Treaty of Versailles was rapidly running out at the 
date of the letter to which I refer, and the Congress had been long 
in session. ‘ We had yesterday, for the first time, seven States,’ ex- 
claims Mr. Jefferson ; and he goes on to express his concern lest the 
necessary quorum of nine States should not be assembled before the 
expiration of the term fixed for ratification in the treaty by which, 
after seven years of an exhausting war, their independence was to be 
established ! 
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I dwell on this point in order to emphasise the truth, vital to any 
intelligent appreciation of the great change now impending in the 
administration of public affairs in the United States, that the com- 
monwealths by which the American Union was established were, from 

the first, in the opinion of their inhabitants, sufficient each unto 

itself; and this because each of these commonwealths was indeed a 

well-organised body politic, the members of which had long managed 

their domestic affairs under one or another form of chartered 

authority, after their own fashion; and, for the protection within their 

own borders of life and of property, had adjusted to their several 

situations and necessities the maxims and principles of English 

liberty defined and guarded by law. These States were the creators, 

not the creatures of that ‘more perfect Union’ which (the Con- 

federacy of 1778 failing) was finally formed by them after all its 

features had been discussed, debated, and redebated, not only in a 

Convention of the States assembled for that purpose in 1787, but in 

the several States subsequently, with a fulness, vigour of thought, and: 
intelligence which, in the opinion of others than my own country- 
men, make the volumes of Elliott’s Debates on the Constitution the 
most valuable treasury of constitutional politics in existence. 

The framers of the American Constitution of 1789 were no rude un- 
instructed settlers, summoned from the axe and the plough to improvise 
an orderly government. The traditions of the older States went back 
to the struggle between the prerogative and the taxpayers of England 
under the Stuart kings. Virginia, the ‘Old Dominion’ of Elizabeth 
and the Restoration, with her Established Church, her College of 
William and Mary, and her legends of the Cavaliers, was in no hurry 
to believe that her consequence could be much enhanced by any merger 
of her sovereignty in that of a federal union with Charles the Second’s 
Crown colony of Rhode Island, and with the gallant little community 
which keeps green on the banks of the Delaware the memory of the self- 
sacrificing and heroic Thomas West. The colonial story of the great 
central State of New York had made its sturdy people familiar with 
those ideas of federated liberty on which the fabric of Netherlandish 
independence had been founded. The curious in such matters have 
found an indication of the extent to which the spirit of the Netherlands 
influenced the framers of the new American republic in the fact that 
when the style and title to be taken by the American President were 
under consideration, Washington inclined to the notion that the 
Chief Magistrate should be addressed and known as ‘His High 
Mightiness.’ 

Nor were the citizens of the youngest of the colonies disposed to 
put the control of their persons and their purses unreservedly into 
the hands of any imperial central authority. 

After the Constitution of 1789 (to take the date from the day, 
April 30, 1789, on which Washington was inaugurated at New York 
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as the first President of the United States) had been definitely 
adopted by eleven States, the two States of North Carolina and Rhode 
Island still withholding their ratification of the instrument, remained 


as foreign powers outside of the Union, the former until the 21st of 


Novemler 1789, and the latter until the 29th of May 1790. 

A notable date this last! 

Never was a great compact more opportunely framed and 
ratified ! 

Almost upon the morrow of these final adhesions to the ‘ more 
perfect Union,’ the storm of the French Revolution broke upon the 
world, bringing with it great international convulsions which affected 
every nerve and fibre of the social, political, and industrial life of 
America, and tested to the utmost every seam and joint in the fabric 
of the new American Republic. The excesses of Jacobinism in France 
strengthened the doubts and fears of many excellent persons in 
America who had small faith in the capacity of the people for self- 
government on a grand scale, and who accepted the Constitution of 
1789 not as a final and trustworthy frame of polity, but because, while 
they thought it, to use the language of one of the ablest of their number, 
‘frail and worthless in itself,’ they hoped to see it lead up to the 
eventual establishment of some such ‘ splendid central government ’ 
as in our own times Mr. Seward, the true founder of the ‘ Republican’ 
party which has just been defeated in the United States, used to 
dream of and did his best to build up. 

The influence of these doubts and fears upon the politics of the 
new American Republic was fortunately met and countered by the 
genius and the faith of a group of great American statesmen, the friends 
and associates of Thomas Jetferson; and the fundamental divergence 
between the controlling ideas of the two great parties which now 
occupy the field of American politics goes back to this closing decade 
of the eighteenth century. When the existing Constitution was 
first submitted by the Convention of 1787 to the people and to the 
States, those who, with Alexander Hamilton of New York, and 
James Madison of Virginia, advocated its adoption were called 
* Federalists,’ and those who, with Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, 
and Patrick Henry of Virginia, opposed it as threatening the rights 
and sovereignty of the States, were called Anti-Federalists. After its 
adoption the latter party took the name of ‘Strict Constructionists, 
their object being to bind down the administration of the new system 
to the closest and most rigid interpretation of the powers conferred 
by the States upon the Federal Government; while their opponents 
were styled ¢ Broad Constructionists.’ Both parties happily had such 
confidence in the patriotism and wisdom of Washington that he 
came into power as first President by a unanimous vote, and selected 
his first cabinet from the leaders of both the great parties which had 
contended over the adoption and the construction of the new Consti- 
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tution. At the first session of the. first Congress, in 1789, ten 
amendments to the Constitution were adopted, embodying a Bill of 
Rights to secure the liberties of the citizens of the several States, and 
explicitly reserving to the several States ‘respectively,’ or to the 
people, ‘all the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States.’ These amendments 
Thomas Jefferson counselled the friends of Home Rule and State Rights 
to accept as an adequate guarantee of both. His wise advice was 
taken, and the great political party which was formed under the 
Constitution took, at his suggestion, the name of the ‘ Republican 
Party.’ The name was appropriate enough to that party which held 
each State of the new Union to be indeed an independent ‘ Republic,’ 
and regarded the ‘ Federal’ Government as the agent and protector of 
the ‘ Republican ’ independence of each State. 

It gathered to itself a kind of passion, too, in the popular heart 
from the then very general conviction that the leaders, at least, of the 
‘Federalist’ party secretly desired to see these ‘ Republics’ disappear 
into some form of centralised monarchy. 

As the French Revolution grew more portentous and interesting, 
and its agents busied themselves with efforts to draw America inte 
the European contest as an ally, or rather as a dependency, of 
Republican France, the political antagonism of the ‘ Federalists ’ and 
the ‘ Republicans’ grew dangerously high and hot. Men wore French 
or English cockades in the streets of New York and Philadelphia. 
A distinguished public man of Massachusetts once told me that his 
earliest recollection of any political event took him back to a day 
on which a friend of his father, who was a leading Federalist of 
Massachusetts, met him in the streets coming home from school, and, 
giving him a bright Spanish dollar, said, ‘ Now, Jack, run as fast 
as you can to your father’s court, and tell him from me that Robert 
Spear’s head has been cut off, and he must give you just such another 
dollar!’ News came at long intervals then from Europe to America, 
and the tidings of the fall of Robespierre had that morning reached 
Boston. 

Under the stress of these emotions the ‘ Republicans’ took to 
denouncing the ‘ Federalists’ as ‘Monocrats’ and ‘ Anglomen,’ and 
the ‘ Federalists’ retorted by reviling their opponents as ‘ Jacobins’ 
and * Democrats.’ 

The ‘ Federalist’ party held its own during the two Presidencies 
of Washington, and elected John Adams to succeed the ‘ Father of his 
country’ in 1796. Under the Presidency of Mr. Adams the ‘ Fede- 
ralists’ lost their heads, and the ‘ Republicans’ in the year 1800 took 
possession of power under the first Presidency of Thomas Jefferson. 
They had for some time been known commonly as ‘ Democratic 
Republicans,’ and in the ninth Congress which met under the second 
Presidency of Jefferson in 1805 they boldly took the name of ‘ Demo- 
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crats,’ in the spirit of good Bishop Willegis, who put the wagoner’s 
wheel into his coat-of-arms, and like the ‘ Gueux,’ the ‘ Huguenots,’ 
and the ‘ Roundheads,’ extracting ‘ glory out of bitterness.’ 

From that time to this the ‘ Democratic’ party has continued to 
be what Jefferson made it, the party of ‘Home Rule’ as opposed to 
centralisation, and of a strict construction of the organic law by which 
the provisions and the limitations of Federal power are sanctioned 
and defined, as against that plausible paternalism under cover of 
which, in the language of a great living leader of the Democratic 
party, Senator Bayard of Delaware, ‘the general government assumes 
guardianship and protection over the business of the private citizen, 
and functions of control over matters of domestic and local interest.’ 


If I have enabled my readers to estimate aright the vital impor- 
tance attached by the people of the several States in the formation of 
the Constitution to the recognition of the rights and the reserved 
sovereignty of the States, they will not be surprised to learn that 
when Thomas Jefferson established the Democratic party upon this 
recognition as its fundamental principle he secured for the Demo- 
cratic party such a profound and permanent hold upon the con- 
fidence and the affections of the American people as can never be 
shaken while the Union remains what it was meant to be. For forty 
years after his first Presidency, no combinations succeeded in wresting 
from the Democrats the control of the executive authority. The 
only apparent exception to this statement confirms it. In the 
Presidential election of 1824, the electoral ticket of General Jackson, 
the leading Democratic candidate, received a considerable majority of 
the votes of the people ; but as there were four candidates in the field, 
and General Jackson did not secure a majority of the votes of all 
the electoral colleges, the choice of a President went, under the Con- 
stitution, into the lower House of Congress, in which the members 
vote for a President not individually as representing the people, but 
by delegations as representing the sovereign States. John Quincy 
Adams secured a majority of the delegations; but such was the 
popular indignation that in the next House of Representatives 
President Adams found himself confronted by an overwhelming 
opposition ; and at the end of his term of office General Jackson was 
made President by a majority of more than two to one against him. 
Jackson was twice elected, and transmitted his power to his Secretary 
of State, Martin Van Buren of New York, in the election of 1836. 
Between the years 1840 and 1860 the predominance of the Demo- 
cratic party was but twice disturbed. In 1840 the Democratic 
President Van Buren, being a candidate for re-election, was defeated 
after a very severe struggle by General Harrison, the candidate of a 
conglomerate party which, for lack of a better, had taken the name of 
the ‘ Whig’ party, and which represented in a general way the Anti- 
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Democratic classes of the country, and more particularly the banking 
interests and the Protectionists, of whom more hereafter. The real 
and brilliant leader of this party, Henry Clay of Kentucky, had been 
deprived of the presidential nomination through the machinations of 
a nominating device unknown to the Constitution, called a ‘ Presi- 
dential Convention ;’ and though the Whig candidate secured a great 
majority in the electoral colleges, thanks to the skill with which his 
managers played upon the financial distress of the country caused 
by a great business panic in 1837, yet when he unexpectedly died at 
the end of a single short month after his inauguration, the Vice- 
President elected with him and who succeeded him, Mr. Tyler of 
Virginia, originally a Democrat, was found to be opposed to the 
rechartering of a United States Bank; and a bill passed by both 
Houses for that purpose, which had been indeed the main purpose of 
the leading Whigs in promoting the election of Harrison and Tyler, 
was twice vetoed by him. This was the first lesson given to the 
American people of the potential importance of the Vice-Presidency 
in case of the death or disability of the President. Curiously enough, 
the same lesson, which has been repeated several times since, has, in 
every instance, with one exception, followed upon the election of a 
President by Anti-Democratic votes. 

Henry Clay, who was enthusiastically nominated and supported 
by the ‘Whig’ party for the Presidency at the close of President 
Tyler’s administration in 1844, was defeated by the Democratic 
nominee, Mr. Polk of Tennessee, under whom the annexation of the 
magnificent republic of Texas to the United States was consummated, 
with its inevitable corollary of a war with Mexico, that republic 
refusing to acknowledge the right of the people of Texas to sever 
their connection with the Mexican States. This war led immediately 
to the cession by Mexico to the United States of New Mexico, 
California, and the Northern Pacific coast of the old Spanish 
dominions in North America, and ultimately to the settlement of 
the boundary lines on the Pacific between the dominions of Great 
Britain and the United States. At the close of President Polk’s 
administration, the ‘ Whigs,’ who had been disheartened and ‘ demo- 
ralised’ by the defeat of their ‘ magnetic’ leader, Henry Clay, in 
1844, made a second effort to capture executive power. The 
occasion was offered to them by a schism in the Democratic party, 
which had begun on personal grounds when Ex-President Van Buren, 
who desired a renomination, was set aside in 1844 for Mr. Polk, and 
which was intensified on broader issues by the determination of 
many Northern Democrats not to permit the extension of slavery 
into the vast and splendid territories acquired under President Polk. 

It is far from being true, as I shall presently show, that the 
* Republican’ party, so called, of our own times, which has just been 
defeated under Mr. Blaine, originated the political action in the 
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United States which finally led to the extinction of slavery as an 
act of war by President Lincoln. The ‘Republican’ party of our 
own times, deriving its origin from the ‘ Federalists’ of the last 
century, through the ‘ Whigs’ of 1840, has been recently and not un- 
fairly described by Mr. John Bright as the ‘ party of Protection and 
Monopoly.’ This is so far true that it represents those tendencies 
to a plausible paternalism in government, and to a consolidation 
of the Federal power at the expense of Home Rule and State sove- 
reignty, which found expression in Federalism at the beginning of 
our history ; which threatened the secession of New England and the 
establishment. cf an ‘ Eastern Empire’ when Louisiana was purchased 
from France under President Jefferson; which waged the ‘war of 
the banks’ against President Jackson; and which founded the 
‘Whig’ party of Henry Clay upon the doctrine that the Federal 
Government might lawfully and constitutionally levy taxes upon the 
consumers of imported goods for the express purpose of enhancing the 
profits of domestic manufacturers. 

Governor Wright, a Democratic predecessor of Governor Cleveland 
in the executive chair of the ‘Empire State,’ who had supported the 
renomination of Ex-President Van Buren in 1844, led, until his 
sudden and lamented death in 1847, the opposition of Northern 
sentiment, after the annexation of Texas, to any extension of slavery 
beyond the limits assigned to it by: the famous ‘ Missouri Com- 
promise’ of 1820. The Whig forerunners of Mr. Blaine were dis- 
creetly silent on the subject, and the question was thrown into the 
arena of political discussion and agitation by a Democratic Member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania, Mr. Wilmot, who, during the 
boundary negotiations with Mexico, introduced and moved the 
adoption of a ‘ proviso,’ that ‘no part of the territory to be acquired 
should be open to the introduction of slavery.’ 

This ‘proviso’ was obviously unnecessary to the exclusion of 
slavery from any ‘ part of the territory to be acquired,’ for negro 
slavery had been long before abolished in New Mexico and in 
California under Mexican law ; and the Democratic party of the United 
States had laid it down as a cardinal principle of Democratic policy, 
involved indeed, as many Democrats thought, in the principle of Home 
Rule, that there was ‘no power in Congress to legislate upon slavery 
in the Territories.’ The introduction of the ‘ proviso’ therefore led, 
and could lead, solely to an immediately sterile, but eventually most 
dangerous, inflammation of the public mind on the question of the 
relations of slavery, as an institution already existing within the 
Union, to the politics of the country. The ‘ proviso’ was defeated 
in Congress ; but the discussion had aroused the abolitionists of the 
North on the one hand, and the extreme pro-slavery men at the South 
on the other side, into loud and angry debate ; and the opportunity 
of ‘ forcing an issue’ was seized by Mr. Calhoun of South Carolina, a 
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man of the highest character and of keen intellect, who honestly 
believed that the South must be sooner or later driven in self-defence 
to withdraw from the Union, and who had brought his State and 
himself in 1832, on the question of the right of a State to ‘nullify’ a 
Federal law, within striking distance of the executive authority 
wielded by the iron hand of President Jackson. 

Mr. Calhoun introduced into the Senate, on the 19th of February, 
1847, a series of resolutions denying the right of Congress to pass 
any law which would have the effect of preventing any citizen of a slave 
State from carrying slaves as his property into any territory. No vote 
was taken on these resolutions, but they served Mr. Calhoun’s pur- 
pose of awakening public sentiment at the South to the threatening 
attitude of the anti-slavery sentiment at the North. 

The ‘ Whigs,’ with whom Mr. Lincoln then acted, profited adroitly 
by this excitement in both sections. They avoided the subject of 
slavery altogether, and nominated for the Presidency in 1848 General 
Taylor, a slaveholder of Louisiana, who had won a wide and well- 
deserved popularity as a military commander in the Mexican war, 
and a man of ‘moderate’ views on all subjects. With him they 
associated Mr. Fillmore, a respectable citizen of New York. The 
friends of Ex-President Van Buren united in that State with the 
anti-slavery men in an independent nomination of Ex-President Van 
Buren and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, as the candidates of a new 
third party which took the name of the ‘ Free Soil’ party. This 
party declared that Congress had no right to interfere with slavery in 
the States in which it already existed ; that it was the duty of Congress 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories ; and that Congress had a con- 
stitutional right to abolish slavery in the Federal district of Columbia, 
which is the seat of the Federal Government. The result of all this 
was the election of Taylor and Fillmore, who received 163 votes in the 
electoral colleges against 127 cast for Cass and Butler, the Democratic 
candidates, and a popular plurality over those candidates of less than 
150,000 in a total of somewhat less than 3,000,000 votes. 

But the ‘ Whig’ triumph was shortlived. The gold discoveries 
in California gave such a sudden and tremendous impetus to the 
settlement of the new Pacific empire of the Union as ‘forced the 
hand’ of the new Administration; and General Taylor dying in 
July 1849, while Congress and the country were hotly contending 
over the social and political organisation of that new empire, his 
successor, Mr. Fillmore, with Daniel Webster as his Secretary of 
State, threw the weight of the Administration against the anti- 
slavery agitation and in favour of what were called the ‘ Compromise 
Measures’ of 1850. These measures admitted California without 
extending to the Pacific the boundary line between free and slave 
territory fixed by the ‘ Missouri Compromise’ of 1820, and left 
slavery untouched in the Federal district. Of course such a com- 
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promise neither quieted the alarms of the slaveholding South nor 
satisfied the aggressive abolitionists of the North. But the country 
accepted it, and at the next Presidential election, in 1852, the 
Democratic candidate, General Pierce of New Hampshire, was elected 
by an overwhelming majority, carrying four of the New England 
States, the great Middle States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois at the West, all the Southern 
States, excepting Kentucky and Tennessee, and the new State on the 
Pacific, California. He received 254 electoral votes against 42 
thrown for his Whig antagonist, General Scott, who had led 
the armies of the Union to their crowning victories in Mexico, and 
who had been a conspicuous military personage in the United States 
ever since the second war of 1812 with Great Britain. 

There could scarcely have been a more decisive proof than this 
election gave that the Democratic party of the United States is 
really the permanent and enduring ‘ party of the people,’ without 
distinction of sections; for the tremendous victory won by General 
Pierce was distinctly due to the general, though, as it proved, the 
mistaken, impression of the masses of the peopie, that the irritating 
question of slavery in its Federal relations had been taken out of 
the arena of politics by the ‘Compromise Measures’ of 1850. This 
was so clear that the opponents of the Democratic party, repre- 
senting the shattered elements of the Whig party and the friends, as 
Mr. Bright would say, of ‘ Protection and Monopoly,’ changed front 
suddenly and concentrated all their efforts on a revival and extension 
of the anti-slavery agitation, as being the only programme which 
offered them a hope of breaking down again, even for a time, the 
ascendency of Democratic principles. In this effort they were 
naturally seconded not only by the Northern abolitionists, but by 
the extreme partisans of slavery at the South. The value of slave 
property had been enormously increased by the sudden development 
of trade and manufactures all over the world, and especially in Great 
Britain and the United States, which resulted from the gold dis- 
coveries in California and Australia, and from the adoption, first in 
the United States under a great Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert J. Walker, in 1846, of a liberal tariff, and then, in Great 
Britain, of what is not perhaps with perfect accuracy called the ‘ Free 
Trade’ policy of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden. One might almost 
say that the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire and New England 
fell into a conspiracy to delude the slaveholders of the South into 
those dreams of a vast slaveholding empire surrounding the Gulf 
of Mexico, which began, at the period of which I now write, to shake 
the foundations of the Union by fascinating the minds of grasping 
and ambitious men in that part of the United States. 

In February, 1853, before the inauguration of President Pierce, 
a Democratic Senator, Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, who had been an unsuc- 
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cessful candidate for the Presidential nomination in the preceding 
year, took the occasion presented by a bill for organising a new 
Western Territory, Nebraska (which included the two now existing 
States of Nebraska and of. Kansas), to propose a repeal of the old 
‘Missouri Compromise,’ to which I have more than once alluded. 
By this measure—a ‘ Federalist,’ not a Democratic measure—adopted 
in 1820, it was provided that slavery should never be carried into 
any Territory north of the fixed line of 36° 30’ north latitude. I 
have already mentioned that Congress refused to extend this line to 
the Pacific during the discussions which attended the admission of 
California in 1850; and I am sure that no one who knew Senator 
Douglas will differ from me now, when I say that he undoubtedly 
hoped by urging the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which was 
voted by Congress the 25th of May, 1854, to get the whole question 
whether slavery should or should not be introduced into new Terri- 
tories, and so into the new States of the Union, relegated from the 
domain of Congressional action into that of ‘ popular sovereignty.’ 
It was not the purpose either of the small minority at the South who 
desired disunion as the first step towards the founding of a ‘ semi- 
tropical empire,’ or of the more considerable minority at the North 
who preferred the risk of disunion to the toleration of slavery under 
the American flag, that this question should be taken out of the 
domain of Congressional action, and the expectations of Senator 
Douglas were disappointed. The repeal of the ‘Missouri Compro- 
mise’ simply turned Kansas into a battle-ground. It led rapidly up 
to a succession of armed conflicts within that Territory between 
organised bands of Northern and of Southern ‘ emigrants,’ which set 
fire to the popular passions in both sections of the country, ‘ swamped ’ 
the attempt of a section of the now disbanding ‘ Whig’ party to cap- 
ture power by organising the prejudices of race and of religion into 
a secret political order of ‘ Native Americans’ or ‘ Know-nothings,’ 
and gave vitality and success to the more serious and sustained efforts 
of a much larger section of the ‘ Whigs,’ who devoted themselves to 
founding a new party which should combine the permanent objects 
‘of Protection and Monopoly’ with the temporary and immediate 
object of restricting slavery within the limits of the then existing 
slave States. Thanks to this section of the ‘ Whigs,’ the modern 
‘Republican Party’ was formed in 1854, which, after precipitating 
the country into civil war by the election of President Lincoln 
(against whom it revolted, as I shall show, when he had carried 
through to victory the terrible task it imposed upon him), after 
retarding the pacification of the Union for years by its policy of 
military ‘reconstruction’ at the South, and after inflicting upon 
the taxpayers of the United States burdens undreamed of by the 
original ‘ Whigs’ in their most extravagant days of ‘ paternalism,’ 
has now finally come to the ground under the candidacy of two of its 
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most thoroughly representative leaders, Mr. Blaine and General 
Logan. 

The chief spirit of the new ‘ Republican’ party was Ex-Governor 
Seward, the leader of the Whigs of New York, 4 consummate poli- 
tician, ‘ honest himself, as one of his special friends said of him, ‘ but 
indifferent to honesty in others, who laboured with uncommon skill 
and adroitness for six years to build the new organisation up into 
Presidential proportions, only to experience the common fate of such 
party leaders in the United States, and to find himself set aside by his 
own Republican Convention of 1860, at Chicago, in favour of the then 
relatively obscure Western candidate Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. 

The old name ‘ Republican’ used by the party of Jefferson was 
taken by the new party for the express purpose of dissimulating, as 
far as might be, its ‘ Whig’ parentage, and of thus recommending it 
to the widespread and growing anti-slavery element among the 
Democrats of the North and West. The Whig origin and tendencies 
of the new party, however, clearly appeared in the demand made in 
its first platform of 1856 for ‘appropriations by Congress for the 
improvement of rivers and harbours.’ It selected as its first Presi- 
dential candidate in 1856 Colonel John C. Fremont of California, an 
officer of the army who had married a daughter of an eminent Demo- 
cratic senator, Mr. Benton of Missouri, and who had acquired a kind 
of romantic popular prestige as ‘the Pathfinder of the Rocky Moun- 
tains’ by an expedition across the continent. With him was asso- 
ciated as Vice-Presidential candidate a man of more political weight 
and force, Mr. Dayton, a Whig leader, of New Jersey, who afterwards 
rendered the country distinguished services as Minister to France 
under President Lincoln. Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania was nomi- 
nated by the Democrats to succeed President Pierce in 1856. In the 
‘ platform’ then adopted the Democratic party met the ‘ Protectionist’ 
tendency of the new ‘ Republican’ organisation by declaring ‘ that 
justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster one 
branch of industry to the detriment of another;’ denounced the 
attempt of the Whig ‘ Know-Nothings’ to organise a crusade against 
Catholics and citizens of alien birth; and in the matter of slavery 
reaffirmed ‘the compromise of 1850, and committed itself to ‘ the 
determined conservation of the Union and the non-interference of 
Congress with slavery in the Territories or the district of Columbia.’ 

The new ‘ Republican party’ in its ‘ platform’ of 1856, let me 
here observe, raised no question touching slavery where slavery then 
existed, but pronounced it to be ‘ both the right and the imperative 
duty of Congress to prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of 
barbarism, polygamy and slavery ;’ this latter attack on the Mormons 
being a bid for votes at the West and an appeal to the religious 
prejudices of the East. 

A third remnant of the old ‘ Whigs,’ meeting in Baltimore in 
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September 1856, appealed to the country to beware of ‘ geographical 
parties,’ adopted the nomination made by the Whig ‘ Know-Nothings’ 
of Ex-President Fillmore, and asserted that in Kansas ‘civil war’ 
was ‘raging,’ and that the Union was ‘in peril.’ The contest was 
conducted by the Republicans at the North very much on the lines 
on which the first Whig victory of 1840 had been won—by the 
organisation, that is, of ‘ Pathfinder Clubs’ and processions, with brass 
bands, bonfires, and all the paraphernalia of ‘ politics by picnic,’ and 
a large popular vote was cast for the Republican candidate. But Mr. 
Buchanan, nevertheless, had a majority of nearly 500,000 votes over 
Colonel Fremont at the polls in a total vote of about three millions, and 
he was elected President by 174 votes in the Electoral College, eight 
votes being cast by Maryland for Mr. Fillmore, and 114 votes being 
cast for Colonel Fremont, if the five votes of Wisconsin were properly 
included in that number—a very grave question as to that point 
being raised by the undisputed fact that the electoral votes of Wis- 
consin, which, under an obviously wise precept of the Constitution, 
ought to have been cast on the same day with the electoral votes of 
all the other States of the Union (December 3, 1856), were not cast 
until the next day (December 4) because the electors were pre- 
vented by a snowstorm from reaching the capital of the State in 
season to comply with the behest of the organic law. 

Events moved rapidly after the election of President Buchanan. 
In spite of a great financial panic in 1857, the commerce of the 
United States, under the salutary régime established by Democratic 
Secretaries of the Treasury, advanced beyond all former precedent. 
The net imports of the United States increased from 298,261,364 
dollars in 1856, the year of Mr. Buchanan's election, to 335,233,232 
dollars in 1860, the last year of his administration, and the exports from 
310,586,330 dollars in 1856 to 373,189,274 dollars in 1860. The 
sea-going tonnage of the Union ran up to that of Great Britain; ! 
and never had the country been so prosperous as during this period 
of Democratic ascendency and relative fiscal freedom. 

But while the managers of the new sectional Republican party 
worked night and day to develope and consolidate their voting power 
at the North and West, and availed themselves skilfully of every ex- 
citing incident in the history of the day to fan the passions of the 
people into flame, a sharp conflict was raging within the Democratic 
ranks between the Administration and the followers of Senator Douglas, 
which the leaders of the disunion movement at the South carefully 
and skilfully fomented, and which culminated in an open secession 
from the Democratic National Convention at Charleston in April 1860. 

The Convention was adjourned to meet at Baltimore in June. 


1 British tonnage increased from 4,272,962 in 1850 to 5,710,968 in 1860; American 
tonnage from 3,485,266 in 1850 to 5,297,177 in 1860. On the 30th of June 1883, 
twenty years after the civil war, American tonnage stood at 4,235,487 |! 
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There a second secession of Southern delegates occurred, followed 
by the nomination for the Presidency of Senator Douglas. A few 
days later the seceders, meeting in a Convention of their own, nomi- 
nated Vice-President Breckenridge of Kentucky. In the meantime 
on the 9th of May a Convention of ‘ moderate men’ of all shades of 
opinion had assembled in Baltimore, and nominated two eminent 
members of the disbanded Whig party, Mr. Bell of Tennessee and 
Mr. Edward Everett of Massachusetts, for the Presidency and the 
Vice-Presidency; while tbe now confident Republicans, gathered in 
Convention at Chicago on the 16th of May, had selected not Ex- 
Governor Seward of New York, but Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, as 
their candidate. 

Of course, with such a prospect of success before them as the De- 
mocratic disorganisation offered, the managers of this Convention of 
the Republicans adroitly threw all questions but the ‘ burning ques- 
tions’ of the hour as far as possible into the background of their 
operations. But while they declared themselves in favour of the 
preservation of ‘the Federal Constitution, the rights of the States, 
and the Union of the States, they did not forget to record their 
desire for such an ‘adjustment’ of the ¢ duties on imports ’ as ‘should 
encourage the development of the industrial interests of the whole 
country,’ under which rather vague phraseology lay concealed the 


purpose of organising a new tariff for protection—a purpose which 
was carried into effect by the Republicans at Washington as soon as 
the subsequent secession from Congress of the Southern members 
made it practicable. 


With the first election of Abraham Lincoln in November 1860, 
and his inauguration in March 1861, we come upon a sudden and 
complete ‘solution of continuity’ in the political history of the 
United States. Of the total popular vote of the country, amounting 
to 4,680,193, thrown on the 4th of November, 1860, Mr. Lincoln 
received but 1,866,452, being thus left in a popular minority of no 
fewer than two million, two hundred and thirteen thousand, seven 
hundred and forty-one votes! It is impossible in the face of these 
figures to doubt that if the tremendous issue of peace and war between 
the two great sections of the Union, which really lay hidden in the 
ballot-boxes of the Union on that November day, had been never so 
dimly perceived by the American people, the verdict of the nation 
would have made an end that day of the new ‘ Republican ’ party. 
But neither Mr, Lincoln himself, nor Mr. Seward, nor any consider- 
able number of the Republican voters of the North and the West 
believed, or could be made to believe, in the reality of this issue. 
It came upon them all and upon the country at last, after all the 
agitation and all the warnings of years, like ‘a thief in the night, 
and coming upon the country it suspended for four long and dismal 
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years the normal action of the Constitution, and the normal develop- 
ment tlerefore of public opinion through the channels of constitu- 
tional politics. 

It-is juggling with phrases to say that from the 5th of March, 
1861, to the 15th of April, 1865, Mr. Lincoln was, in any true sense 
of the words, a President of the United States with a political party 
at his back. He was to all intents and purposes a war dictator of 
the Northern and Western States, maintaining with all the resources 
of those sections of the country the fabric of the American Union 
against the armed and persistent efforts of thirteen sovereign States 
banded together in a confederacy to make an end of its authority and 
its existence so far as concerned its relations with them and with 
their inhabitants. To this colossal task Mr. Lincoln brought, as I 
think the most impartial critics of his administration in my own 
party now admit, most rare and remarkable gifts of character and of 
mind. It has been not uncommon among those who, since his death, 
have constituted themselves the special eulogists of this extraordinary 
man, to represent him as struggling from the first, not merely against 
the enormous difficulties arrayed in his path by the energy, and 
wealth, and determination of the seceding Confederacy, but against 
the ill-will and infidelity to his trust of the Democratic President 
whom Mr. Lincoln was elected by the North and the West to succeed. 
This is not the place for any vindication on this point of President 
Buchanan. He has had no lack of critics within the ranks of my 
own party. But no man who was present during that fateful winter 
of 1860-61 in Washington, and who was really conversant with men 
and things there, will need to be told that but for President 
Buchanan’s fidelity to his constitutional oath, and to the behest of 
the party which elected him in 1856 to ‘ uphold the Union,’ the Civil 
War would probably have begun in Washington itself before Mr, 
Lincoln set foot within the capital. 

On the day of Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, a day never to be 
forgotten by any American who witnessed the scene, it was the 
presence by the side of Mr, Lincoln of his great Northern Democratic 
rival, Senator Douglas, which more than all the bayonets of the 
troops assembled for the protection of Washington by General Scott 
under orders from President Buchanan, convinced the most intelligent 
of the Southern men that the Union was not to be dissolved like snow 
in the sunbeams, and gave all the weight of the Democratic masses 
of the North and West to the new President’s deliberate declaration 
that the forts and property of the United States would be ‘ held and 
occupied ’ by all the power of the unseceded States. 

The one member of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet who from the beginning 
‘foresaw the gravity of the impending contest, and who put the whole 
pressure of his personal influence upon the new President almost to 
the extent of compelling him into asserting his authority by force 
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of arms, was not the Whig who had organised the ‘ Republican’ 
party, Mr. Seward. It was Mr. Montgomery Blair, a ‘ Democrat’ 
by training, the son of the confidential adviser of President Jackson 
and the brother of a Democratic general in the Union armies who 
was afterwards nominated for the Vice-Presidency on the same ticket 
with Governor Seymour of New York in 1868 by the Democratie 
party. Mr. Montgomery Blair himself left Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet in 
July 1864, escaped the war made by the ‘ Republican’ party under 
Sumner and Stevens upon the friends of President Lincoln, after 
the assassination of the President by a melodramatic madman, and 
became a trusty ally of Governor Tilden of New York, the Demo- 
cratic candidate who was elected to the Presidency of the United 
States in 1876 by a popular majority of nearly 300,000 votes in a 
total poll of a little over 8,000,000, and by a majority of one vote 
in the electoral colleges, only to be defrauded of his office by the 
audacious tampering of a cabal of Republican office-holders with 
the votes of three Southern States. 

It is not my purpose, and it would swell this paper beyond all 
reasonable limits, to sketch here, even in outline, the political annals 
of the quarter of a century which stretches now between the election 
of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 and the election of Governor Cleveland 
in 1884, I may assume my readers to have a general knowledge 
of the main features of this period of American history. No intel- 
ligent man can be familiar even with the distorted and partial pre- 
sentation of those features which has hitherto passed current on both 
sides of the Atlantic, without asking himself what the magic virtue 
can be which has carried the great Democratic party of the United 
States steadily onward through so many years of exclusion from 
executive power and such storms of systematic obloquy, enabling it 
amid the passions of a fierce sectional conflict to retain such a 
popular support throughout the North and West as has persistently 
threatened the tenure of the Federal authority by its all-powerful 
and never over-scrupulous opponents, giving it again and again 
control of the popular branch of the Federal Congress, and com- 
manding for it, as soon as the restoration of the Union became in 
truth an accomplished fact, an unquestioned majority of the suffrages 
of the American people. 

My object has been to indicate the true answer to this question by 
setting forth the foundations on which the Democratic party of the 
United States was planted by its great leaders in the very dawn of 
our national history. 

No man ever learned by practical experience of the responsibilities 
of power to appreciate the solidity of these foundations more thoroughly 
than President Lincoln. A ‘Whig’ by his early political affiliations 
andan active and successful politician in times of high party excitement, 
President Lincoln was not a partisan by temperament, and nothing 
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is more certain than that he came during his practical war-dictator- 
ship to very sound conclusions as to the essentially ephemeral 
character of the political organisation which had lifted him into 
that trying and dangerous post. He had no respect at all for pro- 
fessional ‘ philanthropists,’ and not much for loudly ‘ philanthropic ’ 
politicians. The abolitionist agitators of the North instinctively 
disliked and distrusted him. The ablest of their number, Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, sneered at him as being not ‘ honest exactly, but Kentucky 
honest.’ It was no confidence in President Lincoln, but the political 
necessity of the moment, which compelled the extreme Anti-Democratic 
leaders of the Republican party to acquiesce in his renomination in 
November 1864, with a Democratic ex-Senator from the South, 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, as his associate on the Presidential 
ticket. Of this fact President Lincoln himself was well aware. Nor 
was he blind to the popular and political significance of that 
Presidential election of 1864. In spite of all that could be done by 
an army of Federal office-holders larger than the armed force which 
Mr. Seward at the outset of the civil war had imagined would be 
adequate to ‘ suppress the rebellion ;’ in spite of the combined influence 
of the § Republican’ local governments in the Northern and Western 
States; in spite of military force brought to bear openly upon the 
polls in regions undisturbed by war; in spite of the overshadowing 
fact that the issues of the great civil war were still being fought out in 
the field, the Democratic party of the North and West confronted the 
Republican President at the polls in November 1864 with a popular 
vote of nearly two millions out of four millions cast in those sections 
of the Republic! The exact figures show that General M‘Clellan, 
whose popularity with the Democratic party was based upon his fame 
as the creator of the Union army of tbe Potomac and upon his 
expressed loyalty to the principles of the Constitution as the Demo- 
cratic party holds them, received, in November 1864, 1,802,237 votes 
in the North and West, or within a few thousands of the 1,866,452 
votes which were cast for Mr. Lincoln himself in November 1860! 
President Lincoln had shrewd sense enough to see that as the 
maintenance of the authority of the Union had only been made possible 
to him by the unswerving determination of the Northern and Western 
Democratic party that the authority of the Union should be main- 
tained under the Constitution, so the restoration of peace within the 
Union could only be achieved by accepting the Democratic construc- 
tion of the position and the rights of all the States in the Union 
under the Constitution, of the seceded as well as of the unseceded 
States; and he had patriotism enough to resolve that peace should be 
restored within the Union, no matter what became of the ephemeral 
‘ Republican’ party which had been called into existence and carried 
into power chiefly by the force of the sectional passions which had 
found final expression in the civil war. He had gone beyond the 
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Constitution under the war power in abolishing slavery, and he 
knew that in abolishing slavery he had abolished the vital impulse to 
which the ‘ Republican’ party owed its existence. He knew too that 
the extreme ‘Republican’ partisans by whom he was surrounded 
knew this as well as he, and he was thoroughly aware that there 
were among them men like Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, who 
were prepared and determined if possible to keep the sectional passions 
which slavery had evoked alive and burning after slavery itself should 
have disappeared, and to organise for themselves a new lease of power 
at the expense of the peace of the country and of the happiness and 
prosperity of millions of their fellow-countrymen. 

At the beginning of the war President Lincoln had met the chal- 
lenge thrown down to him by the Confederate War Department on 
the lines indicated by a great Democratic jurist, the late Judge Black 
of Pennsylvania, in his ‘Opinion upon the Powers of the President,’ 
prepared at the request of President Buchanan, in whose Cabinet 
Judge Black had successively held the posts of Attorney-General and 
of Secretary of State. 


If one of the States (wrote Judge Black) should declare her independence, your 
action cannot depend upon the rightfulness of the cause upon which such declara- 
tion is based. Whether the retirement of a State from the Union be the exercise 
of a right reserved in the Constitution, or a revolutionary movement, it is certain 
that you have not in either case the authority to recognise her independence or to 
absolve her from her Federal obligations. Congress or the other States in Conven- 
tion assembled must take such measures as may be necessary and proper. In such 
an event I can see no course for you but to go straight onward in the path which 
you have hitherto trodden—that is, execute the laws to the extent of the defensive 
means placed in your hands, and act generally upon the assumption that the present 
constitutional relations between the States and the Federal Government continue to 
exist until a new order of things shall be established either by law or by force. 


The seceding States attempted to establish ‘a new order of things 
by force,’ and maintained that attempt for four years with such reso- 
lution, pertinacity, and courage as more than once brought them 
within what an eminent English statesman would perhaps call such a 
* measurable distance’ of success as may well explain the conviction 
expressed in England at one period of the struggle, that Jefferson 
Davis had ‘ established a nation.’ 

Upon the failure of the Confederate experiment, President Lincoln, 
in spite of the bitter and threatening hostility to him of a number of 
the most conspicuous leaders of the Republican party in and out of 
Congress, wisely and consistently determined to adhere to the position 
involved in Judge Black’s opinion that the constitutional relations 
between the States and the Federal Government could not be and had 
not been shaken by the contest. After the Confederate Government 
had abandoned Richmond, he visited that capital as President of the 
United States, and in words made pathetic and historical by the de- 
plorable and senseless crime which was so soon to shock the country and 
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the civilised world, proclaimed his intention to administer the 
Government ‘ with malice towards none, with charity for all.’ In his 
last public speech, delivered on the 11th of April, 1865, two days only 
before his assassination, he spoke of the seceded States as already re- 
stored to their places in the Union, and said of them in his quaint 
and homely fashion that, ‘ finding themselves safely at home, it would be 
utterly immaterial whether they had been abroad.’ Mr. Gideon 
Welles of Connecticut, to whom the portfolio of the Navy had been 
given by President Lincoln in his first Cabinet, as a representative of 
the Democratic wing of the then newly-organised ‘ Republican’ party, 
tells us that at a Cabinet meeting held on the last day of President 
Lincoln’s life, April 13, 1865, the President urged all the members of 
the Cabinet to exert their influence to get all the State Governments of 
the lately seceded States of the South ‘ going again before the annual 
meeting of Congress in December.’ This meant, of course, that Presi- 
dent Lincoln intended and expected the lately seceded States to send to 
Washington their proper and constitutional quota of senators and re- 
presentatives freely elected under the local franchise in each of those 
States. His purpose was to secure the ratification by the seceded States 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution abolishing slavery 
formally, and then to accept them as inall respects States within the / 

Union. Inthe Emancipation Proclamation of the 22nd of September; 
1862, which President Lincoln had issued avowedly as a war measuré, 
he had taken pains to declare that his object in prosecuting the war 
as ‘Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy’ of the United mat 
was, had been, and would be, ‘ practically to restore the constitutional 
relation between the United States and each of the States and the 
people thereof in which that relation was or might be suspended.’ 

This was not at all the object of the unscrupulous and reckless 
leaders who took command of the ‘ Republican’ party upon the death 
of President Lincoln, and under whom Mr. Blaine first made a figure 
upon the field of Federal politics. 

A clear line will be drawn by the historian between the war 
administration of the President who upheld the Union and the 
dismal epoch of Southern reconstruction which followed—an epoch of 
unconstitutional Congressional despotism, mitigated only from time 
to time by the personal authority of General Grant. The story of 
the relations of General Grant as President of the United States 
with the party which found itself compelled to take advantage of his 
unbounded popularity as the surest means of retaining its grasp upon 
authority at Washington will one day constitute a most interesting and 
instructive chapter in the history of government, but it lies outside the 
scope of this paper. That General Grant would gladly have co-operated 
with President Lincoln in carrying out his plan of re-establishing the 
Union on Democratic and constitutional lines may be inferred not 
only from the fact which he has stated, that the only vote he ever 
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cast before the civil war was for a Democratic President, but from 
the more significant fact that he was so fully convinced of the 
readiness of the Southern States to accept the results of the civil 
war in good faith, that, immediately after the accession of President 
Johnson in 1865, he urged upon the President the importance of 
throwing a combined army of Union and of Confederate soldiers into 
Mexico for the purpose of expelling the French under Bazaine, and 
compelling Maximilian to abandon the hopeless attempt to found an 
empire in the land of the Montezumas which eventually cost that 
gallant but unfortunate prince his life. President Johnson eagerly 
adopted General Grant’s suggestion, but the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Seward, opposed it, and Mr. Seward’s objection was fatal. ‘It cost 
Maximilian his life,’ General Grant tells us, ‘and gave Napoleon the 
Third five more years of power in France.’ He might have added that 
it cost the people of the Southern States ten years of the most odious 
and corrupting mal-administration recorded in modern history—mal- 
administration which, but for the solid political capacity and the tradi- 
tional common sense and patriotism of the Americans of the Southern 
States, must have reduced the fairest portion of the North American 
continent to a social and industrial chaos without precedent in the 
annals of modern civilisation. 

The evil influences of that dark epoch extended themselves in all 
directions North and South, cropping out in organised official pecula- 
tions, in shameless political dishonesty, in reckless speculation, in 
monstrous lobbying, and in incredible excesses of public extravagance, 
based upon such a system of inordinate and unconstitutional taxation 
as no American in his senses could have been brought, before the 
outbreak of the civil war, to believe would ever for a moment be 
tolerated by the American people. 


It was to-‘make an end of all this that the people of the United 
States in 1876 elected one Democratic Governor of New York to the 
Presidency. Defeated then of their will by the Republican agents of 
reconstruction, the people of the United States have now at last in 
1884 compelled their voice to be heard and to be respected. With 
the inauguration of Governor Cleveland in March 1885, the Federal 
Government of the United States will be once more organised upon 
the enduring Democratic foundations of respect for Home Rule at the 
South and at the North, in the East and in the West, and of a strict 
limitation of the functions of the Federal Government to the powers 
granted and prescribed to it by the Constitution. 

If I have done anything like justice in this mecenentily hasty 
sketch to the origin and development of the Democratic party of the 
United States, my readers will not need to be told that its advent to 
power at this time opens a new and most important chapter in the 
annals of the American Republic. It involves much, very much more 
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than the transfer of executive power from one to another set of ad- 
ministrative officers. 

It closes definitely an era of such political disease and corruption 
in the United States as I have preferred rather to indicate than to 
dwell upon here. Work of that sort, in my judgment, may as well be 
confined to the domestic laundry. Quite enough of it has been done 
for the edification of mankind at large by certain of my countrymen 
who have hitherto found it more convenient to bewail the political 
profligacy of those to whom ‘respectable Republicans’ chose to sur- 
render the control of the Republican party after the murderer of 
President Lincoln ‘ cried havoc and let slip the dogs of faction,’ than 
to co-operate resolutely with the great Democratic party in making 
the Union once more solid, and settling it upon its only possible 
foundations—Home Rule and a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is easy to draw dramatic pictures of the demoralisation of 
American politics; but there is more significance surely for thought- 
ful men in the returns, which show that the candidacy of Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Logan has cut down the plurality of the Republican party in 
‘moral’ Massachusetts from more than fifty thousand to ten thousand 
votes; in Illinois, from over forty thousand to fifteen thousand; in 
Michigan, from more than fifty thousand to barely two thousand; in 
Ohio, from more than thirty thousand to eleven thousand. It has 
made the Democratic Governor of New York President by an electoral 
majority of 37 votes and a popular plurality of about 400,000 votes. 
Less is to be learned of the deep and lasting currents of popular 
thought and feeling in the United States from an elaborate study 
of the absurd abominations of Republican ‘ Reconstruction’ at the 
South than from the handwriting of fire on the polling-places of the 
Empire State which illuminated the Belshazzar’s Feast of Mr. Blaine’s 
‘ millionaires’ on the eve of the Presidential Election of 1884! 


In a certain sense, President Cleveland will occupy a position 
not unlike that of President Lincoln at the outset of his first Presi- 
dency. But the task of the Democratic chief magistrate who goes 
to Washington with a great historical party at his back, to restore 
the well-understood metes and bounds of the Federal authority over 
thirty-eight free and independent States, will be a less troublesome 
and in its immediate results ought to be an infinitely more benign 
and grateful task, than that of the reluctant war dictator who found 
himself, against all his expectations, driven by angry sections, with a 
mixed and undisciplined mob of placemen, of monopolists, and of 
philanthropists behind him, into cutting with the sword the Gordian 
knot of slavery, at the risk of severing with it for ever the golden 
bands‘of the Union, and those ‘mystic chords of memory’ of which 
he spoke with such a wistful pathos in*his inaugural address. 
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Some points of resemblance may be found, too, between the 
personal histories of Lincoln and of Cleveland. Like Mr. Lincoln, 
Governor Cleveland comes of an old American stock. His family 
name smacks of Yorkshire, and his direct ancestors established them- 
selves in Massachusetts nearly two hundred years ago. One of the 
family, a Cambridge man, and a clergyman of the Anglican Church, 
died at Philadelphia under the roof of his friend Benjamin Franklin 
twenty years before the American Revolution. Another, who sat 
in the Legislature of Connecticut, and who was a minister of the 
Independents, is remembered as an early advocate in that ‘land of 
steady habits’ of the abolition of African slavery, and this at a time 
when the worthy citizens of Massachusetts thought it expedient to 
keep the Bay State clear of negro blood by ordaining in their organic 
law that any African ‘ not a subject of our faithful ally the Emperor 
of Morocco’ who ventured twice across the Massachusetts border 
should be on each occasion whipped, imprisoned, and sent away, and 
that if this did not restrain his ardour, he should upon his third 
advent be so dealt with as to put an effectual stop to his travels. 

Richard Cleveland, a grandson of the Connecticut abolitionist, 
married the daughter of an Irish bookseller in Philadelphia, Miss 
Neale, and was the father of the new President of the United States. 
He was settled as a Presbyterian minister in the New Jersey village 
of Caldwell, and there on the 18thof March, 1838, Grover Cleve- 
land was born. His father left New Jersey when he was but a 
child, and went in the service of the religious body to which he be- 
longed to live in New York. The circumstances of the family were 
much better, I need not say, than those amid which the youth of 
Lincoln, the son of an emigrant Virginian, was passed in the wilds of 
Kentucky and Soutbern Illinois. But Grover Cleveland, like Lin- 
coln, was early thrown upon his own resources. When he was a lad 
of sixteen his father died, and he was left to conquer for himself the 
education he was determined to have, and to make his own way in 
the world with such small help as a brother and an uncle could afford 
him, both of them battling with life, and both of them counting, not 
in vain, upon the young student’s aid in the maintenance of his 
widowed mother and her young family. 

His twenty-first year found the future President admitted to the 
Bar in Buffalo, the chief city of Western New York. He distin- 
guished himself from the outset of his professional career by his 
indomitable industry and his devotion to duty. These qualities soon 
secured for him the honourable but laborious post of Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney. He was not blinded by the glamour and glitter of 
the ‘great Civil War’ to the rascalities of Reconstruction, but 
adopted the Democratic faith in politics, though living in a strongly 
Republican city. In 1870 he was elected Sheriff of Buffalo, and twelve: 
years afterwards, having returned meanwhile to a successful practice 
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at the Bar, the best citizens of Buffalo of all parties rallied to his 
support as the Democratic candidate for the Mayoralty, in a contest 
which curiously prefigured, on a smaller arena, the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1884. The taxpayers of Buffalo had been systematically 
plundered by a Republican ‘ municipal ring,’ just as the taxpayers 
of New York many years ago were plundered by the Democratic 
municipal ring of Tweed and Sweeney, of which so much and such 
unscrupulous use has been made by Republican writers and speakers 
to vilify the Democratic party. It has not usually occurred to these 
ingenuous party trumpeters to insist upon the fact that the ‘ Tweed 
ring’ was broken and that its members were brought to chastisement 
mainly through the persistent efforts of two distinguished Democrats. 

One of these was the late Charles O’Conor, in his time the acknow- 
ledged leader of the American Bar, and a Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency in opposition to the headlong and absurd nomination 
of Horace Greeley, a lifelong Whig Protectionist, into which a Demo- 
cratic Convention allowed itself to be cajoled, despite the manly 
protest of such true Democratic leaders as Senator Bayard at Balti- 
more in 1872. The other was Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, whose services 
against the Tweed ring led first to his election by the Democratic party 
as Governor of New York in 1874, and then to his election as President 
of the United States in 1876, the year of the great electoral fraud. 

The task which these distinguished Democrats assumed in New 
York Mr. Cleveland took up in Buffalo, and carried through with 
such impartial energy and courage that before the expiration of the 
first year of his term of office as Mayor, he was invited by the Demo- 
crats of New York to enter upon the larger stewardship of the State 
Executive. He had been chosen Mayor of Buffalo in 1881, bya 
majority of 3,500 votes. He was chosen Governor of New York in 
1882 by a majority of nearly 200,000 in a total poll of 893,000 votes. 
His opponent was Mr. Folger, a leading Republican, who had sat with 
distinction on the bench of the highest State Tribunal in New York, 
and who died but the other day as Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Cabinet of President Arthur; and it is an open secret that the tre- 
mendous overthrow of the Republican candidate was partially due to 
the machinations of the friends of Mr. Blaine who had been dropped 
for cause from the Cabinet of President Arthur with some emphasis 
in December of the preceding year. It was the calculation of Mr. 
Blaine that the defeat of the President’s candidate in the President’s 
own State of New York in 1882 would materially damage Mr. Arthur’s 
chances and strengthen his own of securing a Republican Presidential 
nomination at Chicago in 1884. It was a good calculation, but 
whether the retrospect of the gubernatorial campaign of 1882 in 
New York is as gratifying now to Mr. Blaine as it was two years ago 
may perhaps be doubted. 

As Governor of New York, Mr. Clevéland has shown himself what 
he was as Mayor of Buffalo—rigidly honest, indefatigable, simple in 
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his personal tastes and habits, disdainful of the silly state and the 
petty parade of official importance into which too many public ser- 
vants of the United States have suffered themselves to be seduced 
during the reign of King Mammon at Washington. It has been his 
custom to walk every morning from the Executive Mansion to the 
Governor’s Rooms in the Capitol at Albany, and to spend the day 
there, incessantly occupied, but always visible to those who have had 
any real occasion to see him. It will be a wholesome thing to see 
the Presidential office once more administered in this unostentatious 
fashion. Mr. Cleveland may be called a representative of the Young 
Democracy, since he will go into the White House a bachelor, like 
the last Democratic President, Mr. Buchanan, but a young bachelor, 
the youngest President indeed yet elected. In his fidelity to the tradi- 
tions of Jefferson, who rode up to the Capitol on horseback to be 
inaugurated, ‘hitched his horse to a post,’ took the oath, and went 
about his business, Mr. Cleveland will be supported by the new Vice- 
President—ex-Governor Hendricks of Indiana, who represents the 
staunch and experienced Democratic leaders who have borne the brunt 
of the intense political warfare of the last quarter of a century with 
unwavering courage and signal ability. As a representative in Con- 
gress, as a senator of the United States, as Governor of the great 
Western State of Indiana, and as the Democratic candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency on the same ticket with Governor Tilden in 1876, 
Mr. Hendricks has linked his name with the best traditions, and 
drawn to himself the general confidence of his party. On the 6th of 

‘ebruary, 1869, what is called a ‘ concurrent resolution ’ (which may 
be passed without requiring the assent of the President) was intro- 
duced into the Senate under the ‘ Reconstruction’ legislation of 1868, 
directing the President of the Senate to deal in a particular manner 
with the vote of Georgia as ‘a State lately in rebellion,’ and to allow 
that electoral vote to be alluded to only if the counting or omitting 
to count it would not affect the decision of the election in favour of 
either candidate. The candidates were General Grant and Governor 
Seymour of New York. Mr. Hendricks, then a senator from 
Indiana, sustained with memorable force and conviction the right 
of Georgia to her proper and unqualified voice in the election. 
One Republican senator alone voted against the ‘ concurrent resolu- 
tion,’ and that senator, Mr. Trumbull of Illinois, is now a recognised 
leader of the Democratic party in the State which gave Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency. At the second election of Grant—Horace 
Greeley having died immediately after the choice of the electors—most 
of the votes given against General Grant were given to Mr. Hendricks ; 
and in the Democratic Convention of 1876 Mr. Hendricks, who was 
the second choice of a majority of the Convention after Governor 
Tilden, was eventually nominated, almost against his will, for the 
Vice-Presidency. He is a man of fine presence and dignified 
manners, who will preside with ability and tact over that Upper 
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House of the national Legislature which stands as the fortress of 
Home Rule and State Rights, founded upon the ideal constituency 
of State sovereignty, and set more safely beyond the reach of the gusts 
of popular passion than the hereditary principle in Europe. 

The first duty of the President Elect will be the selection of his 
Cabinet officers. Under the American system these officers do not 
sit in Congress, and, with the exception of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, they are simply agents of the Executive. But it is cus- 
tomary to select them from the most prominent and influential 
men of the party, and with reference to the party strength in 
different sections of the country. To recite the names of the men, 
any one of whom would be accepted by public opinion in the United 
States as a fitting Cabinet Minister of the new President, would really be 
almost to call the roll of the Democratic senators, now thirty-six in 
number out of a Senate of seventy-six members, and of the Democratic 
Chairmen of Committees in the House, which as newly elected will 
be Democratic by a majority of between thirty and forty votes. The 
names of Mr. Bayard of Delaware, the leading candidate after Governor 
Cleveland at Chicago; Mr. Thurman of Ohio, long the leading 
Democratic, with Senator Edmunds as the Republican, ‘ law lord’ of 
the Senate, and the author of an Act enforcing upon the great Pacifie 
railway corporations their obligations to the Government, whi¢h it 
has been left for a Democratic Executive to carry into effect; G¢éneral 
McClellan; Mr. Pendleton of Ohio, to whom the country ¢liiefly 
owes whatever measure of reasonable Civil Service reform it enjoys ; 
Mr. McDonald of Indiana, Mr. Lamar of Mississippi, Mr. Hewitt and 
Mr. Kernan of New York, Mr. Garland of Arkansas, Mr. Beck of 
Kentucky, Mr. Palmer of Illinois, have been already discussed in 
the open councils of the party, and intelligent Americans of. all 
opinions will admit that a Cabinet framed of such materials would 
deserve and command universal confidence. There are many other 
active and experienced party men whom it might be troublesome to 
replace in one or the other House of Congress, but there need be no 
fear that the new President will be at a loss to find able counsellors 
to aid him in discharging his great trust. 

The policy of the new Administration is involved and indicated 
in the traditions of the party. In our foreign relations the United 
States under a Democratic President will ask nothing of Europe 
except a cordial maintenance of treaties, an extension of commercial 
relations under equitable conditions, a full recognition of the accepted 
rules of international law, a sedulous exemption everywhere of the 
persons and property of. American citizens from unnecessary annoy- 
ance by arbitrary power. The State Department under President 
Cleveland may be expected to be administered, not in the swash- 
bucklering and speculative fashion which the Republican supporters 
of Mr. Blaine extolled during the late canvass as brilliant and enter- 
prising, but in the self-respecting, self-contained, and dignified 
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spirit which controlled our foreign relations under ex-Governor Marcy 
of New York thirty years ago, and which so honourably distinguished 
the administration of the same department under ex-Governor Fish 
of New York from that of sundry other high offices of State in the 
time of President Grant. 

Upon ‘the Treasury Department will fall the responsibility of 
dealing wisely and firmly with the most important domestic issue 
inherent in the resumption of executive power by the party of the 
Constitution. This can hardly be more authoritatively stated than 
it was a fortnight ago by the Vice-President Elect, Mr. Hendricks, 
ina speech delivered by him to the people at Indianapolis after the 
election :— 


The watchword of the party in this contest, as in the contest of eight years ago, 
has been reform—executive, administrative, and revenue reform; an honest con- 
struction of the laws, and an honest administration of them. The revenue now 
collected exceeds the wants of an economical administration by $85,000,000. 
Because of this the Democrats say : ‘ Let there be revenue reform; let that reform 
consist in part in the reduction of taxation.’ Is it not patent to every man that 
there ought to be a reform here ? The Democratic party this year came before the 
country with a clear and straightforward statement of the reform they intended to 
accomplish. In the national platform they declared that reform they would have. 
It was, first, that the taxation shall not exceed the wants of the Government 
economically administered ; second, that taxation shall be for public purposes alone, 
and not for private gain or advantage; third, that in the adjustment care shall be 
taken to neither hurt labour nor harm capital ; and fourth, that taxation shall be 
heaviest on articles of luxury and lightest on articles of necessity. 


For now a quarter of a century the ‘ Party of Protection and 
Monopoly’ has persistently transgressed the limits set to the Federal 
authority by the Constitution, and used the earnings of labour and of 
capital, in the form of excessive taxes, to fertilise and fatten private 
enterprises. This must stop. And when this stops, the manufacturers 
of England and of Europe may make up their minds to meet the 
competing exports of the United States in all those markets of the 
world from which American exports have been excluded by American 
legislation ever since the Whig-Republicans of 1861 laid their 
grasp upon our fiscal policy. It cannot stop too soon. The official 
returns of the exports of the United States show that during the 
fiscal year which ended on the 30th of June, 1884, the exports of 
domestic merchandise from the United States to all parts of the world 
fell off in value $79,258,780, as compared with the exports for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1883. Our exports of machinery fell 
off nearly a million dollars ; of general manufactures of iron and steel 
more than a million and a quarter of dollars. There was a good deal 
of gunpowder burned in the year 1883-4, but the value of our exports 
of it fell off a quarter of a million of dollars. The value of our exports 
of flax and hemp fell from $547,111 in 1882-3 to $67,725 in 
1883-4 ; our exports of agricultural implements declined during the 
last year more than a million of dollars in value ; our exports of cotton 
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goods, coloured and uncoloured, more than twelve hundred thousand 
dollars, Clearly Protection does not develope the manufactures of the 
United States. It ‘protects’ the manufacturers (which is quite a 
different thing) against and at the expense of the consumers of the 
United States, and gives point to the Duke of Somerset’s assertion 
that ‘in no country has the power of capital been more invidiously 
exerted’ than in the United States. If our foreign manufacturing 
friends had any money to spend on American politics, they would 
have done well to throw it into one pool with the contributions of 
Mr. Blaine’s two hundred millionaires ! 

Alexander Hamilton, the Federalist Secretary of the Treasury 
under Washington, was the first apostle of Protection in America, but 
in approaching the subject he ‘walked delicately,’ like Agag. The 
Americans of 1789 established absolute free trade between all the 
sovereign states of the new Republic; nay more, during the negotia- 
tions for peace at Versailles in 1783 the American Commissioners 
offered Great Britain absolute free trade between the new States ‘ and 
all parts of the British dominions, saving only the rights of the British 
chartered companies.’ David Hartley, the philosophic writer on 
* Man,’ one of the British Commissioners, had wisdom enough to see 
the immense importance of this offer, and urged the British Govern- 
ment to close with it. Lord Shelburne, I believe, agreed with him. 
But the king peremptorily refused to entertain a proposition which, 
had it been accepted, must have changed the whole subsequent course 
of the history of the two countries. 

Down to 1809 no import duties were levied in the United Stateg/ 
except for purposes of revenue only. High rates of duty were levi 
in 1816 after the war of 1812, not for ‘ protection,’ but in order 
meet the exigencies of a most dangerous financial situation. In 18 r= 
Henry Clay, backed by New England and the middle States, carrigd 
through a tariff to ‘ protect American industry.’ This was followed 
up by the tariff of 1828, known as the ‘ Bill of Abominations.’ But 
the Democratic sense of the country clearly saw that as the power to » 
levy protective taxes must be derived from the revenue power it is of 
necessity incidental, and that as the incident cannot go beyond that 
to which it is incidental, Congress cannot constitutionally levy duties 
avowedly for protection; and the Democratic party has never since 
departed, and never can depart, from this doctrine in its party action. 
In 1833, under President Jackson, ‘ Protection’ went down with 
Nullification. In 1846, under President Polk, the liberal Democratic 
taritf of Secretary Walker was framed, under which our exports in- 
creased from $99,299,766 in 1845, to $196,689,718 in 1851, and our 
net imports from $101,907,734 to $194,526,639. In 1856, under 
Democratic rule, our net imports were $298,261,364, in specie value, 
and our exports $310,586,330. In that year the Democratic Con- 
vention declared ‘the time has come for the people of the United 
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States to declare themselves in favour of progressive free trade 
throughout the world.’ Under Republican Protection, despite the 
development of the population, our net imports fell from $572,080,919 
in 1874, to $455,407,836 in 1876, and our exports from $704,463,120 
(mixed values, gold and inflated currency) to $655,463,969 ; and 
in 1876 the Democratic Convention declared, ‘We demand that 
all Custom House taxation shall be only for revenue.’ Of course 
trade can never be said to be free excepting where, as in the 
internal commerce of the United States, no tax is levied on trade; 
and therefore so long as any revenue is raised by duties it is absurd, 
as Senator Sherman said in discussing the tariff question in 1867, 
to talk of a ‘ free trade tariff.” But it cannot be denied that under the 
Democratic Revenue Tariff of 1846 a revenue of at least $140,000,000 
would easily now be raised, and Senator Sherman, in the speech 
to which I refer, admitted that ‘the wit of man could not possibly 
frame a tariff’ which should produce that sum ‘ without amply pro- 
tecting our domestic industry.’ If this happens as an incident to 
raising such a revenue, American manufacturers will do well to be 
thankful for it. Had the monopolists succeeded in getting Mr. 
Blaine into the White House to thwart legislative reform of tariff 
taxation for four years more, a worse thing would have overtaken 
them. For it is unquestionable that a spirit of resistance to protec- 
tive monopolies is moving through the country, and especially through 
that nursery of empire, the great North-West, which will not much 
longer be denied. The Democratic Convention at Chicago wisely took 
note of this when it made Mr. Vilas of Wisconsin, one of the most 
eloquent and popular. of North-Western Democrats, permanent chair- 
man of the body; and Mr. Vilas has stated the purposes and the 
convictions of the North-West with plainness of speech :— 

The tariff (he says) isa form of slavery not less hateful because the whip is 
not exposed. No free people can or will bear it. There is but one course. The 
plan of protective robbery must be utterly eradicated from every law for taxation. 
With unflinching steadfastness, but moderately, without destructive haste or 
violence, the firm demand of freedom must be persistently pressed, until every 
dollar levied in the name of Government goes to the Treasury, and the vast mil- 
lions now extorted for a class are left in the pockets of the people who earn the 
money. Resolute to defend the sacred rights of property, we must be resolute to 
redress the flagrant wrongs of property. 

These are strong words. But they are only the echo from the 
land of the Great Lakes in 1884 of the liberal principles embodied 
by Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence in 1776 and sanc- 
tioned by the Constitution of the United States in 1789. Those 
principles are the life of the Democratic party. The Democratic 
party can only be opposed by opposing those principles. It can only 
be crushed by crushing them ; and it is their inextinguishable vitality 
which guarantees the permanence of our indissoluble Union of in- 
destructible States. 


Witiuiam Henry Horzsert. 
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CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL 
FINANCE. 


On the 22nd of September, addressing the members of the Plymouth 
Conservative Association, I made some observations upon a financial 
statement which had been made by the Prime Minister at Edinburgh 
three weeks before, and which he had declared no man could shake. 

The criticisms I then made attracted public attention, and my 
speech was brought to the notice of the Prime Minister by one of his 
political supporters, who received an answer stating that Mr. Gladstone 
was prepared to stand by the figures he had used. A later speech of 
mine on the same subject was also sent to him, and he then said that 
he believed his figures might be relied upon, and observed, with 
regard to myself, that I did not appear able to comprehend the 
system on which the finances of the country are conducted. 

Upon the assembling of Parliament I communicated to Mr. Glad- 
stone my intention of bringing the subject before the House of Com- 
mons, and eventually I gave notice that I would do so upon the 21st 
of November, and I obtained the second place for that day. Upon 
entering the House that afternoon I received a letter from the Prime 
Minister stating that he should make no answer to my speech, and 
inclosing a memorandum upon the points which I had raised, and I 
refrained in those circumstances from addressing the House. 

In the following pages will be found as exact a report as I am 
able to prepare of the speech which I should have delivered, and I 
append to it the letter and memorandum sent to me by Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

Epwarb CLARKE. 


Sir, I rise to call attention, according to notice, to the compara- 
tive expenditure of the late and present Governments, with especial 
reference to certain statements made by the First Lord of the Treasury 
in a speech delivered by him at Edinburgh, on the 1st of September last. 

The general question was dealt with in debate in this House on 
Monday last, but I had no idea that the subject was then likely to 
be discussed. I had not with me at the House a copy of the right 
honourable gentleman’s speech upon which I shall have to comment, 
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and if I had been prepared to enter into the debate I should not have 
done so, feeling that it would have been discourteous and unfair to 
the right honourable gentleman that I should make an attack upon 
him on Monday when I had given formal notice that it would be 
made four days later. 

But, Sir, the debate on Monday dealt in great measure with 
questions of policy, and with the justification which might be alleged 
for the increased expenditure of the present Government. 

I do not, Sir, propose to enter upon any question of policy this 
evening, and I intend to confiné myself to an examination of the 
figures themselves, 

The question of comparative expenditure as between successive 
Governments is undoubtedly an important one, and will always be of 
interest to the country; and it always has been, especially with the 
right honourable gentleman, a favourite weapon of party warfare. 

But in order that a fair comparison may be made between the 
expenditure of two Governments, two things are essential: first, that 
the figures employed shall be accurate ; secondly, that they shall be 
treated upon principles which involve no unfairness to either party. 

Now, Sir, when the right honourable gentleman was before his 
constituents at the Corn Exchange, in Edinburgh, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember last, he was undoubtedly in a difficult position. On the 29th 
of November, 1879, he had, in the very same place of meeting, de- 
nounced the enormous expenditure of the Tory Government then in 
power, and had declared that extravagance was ‘a vice which ap- 
peared to be ingrained in the Tory party of the day.’ 

In 1884 he had to apologise for, and to explain, as well as he 
could, the fact that he himself had become responsible for an expen- 
diture vastly larger than that which he then denounced—an expen- 
diture which, during the last four years, has reached an average of 
six and a half millions more than the average expenditure of the late 
Government during their term of office. I own there was no want of 
courage in the speech which the right honourable gentleman made in 
September ; there was no hesitation in the words which he used ; and 
I will quote to the House the passage in which he then dealt with 
the financial question, and ask the House to note the repeated declara- 
tion of the right honourable gentleman that no man can shake any 
one of the figures he then put forward. These were his words :— 


I will give you with the utmost exactness a comparative statement which it is 
quite impossible for them (the Tories) to shake, and which I will convey to you in 
no very great number of words, avoiding all detail, lumping all large sums of 
money, and making use of round numbers for the sake of greater simplicity and 
intelligibility. For the last four years of the late Government the gross expendi- 
ture of the country was 329 millions ; in the last four years of the present Govern- 
inent—do not be alarmed—the expenditure of the country has been 342 millions ; 
‘that is, apparently, in comparing the two Governments, our account is 13 millions 
ito the bad. Let us look a little further into the matter. I must first of all deduct 
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the expenses of collection. You know we have vast establishments connected with 
post-offices, telegraphs, and so forth. To charge them to taxation would be absurd. 
I do not therefore take the expense of collection, and the two sums then would be 
—that for the late Government 297} millions, and that for the present Govern- 
ment 306% millions. There are still 9} millions remaining to the bad against us ; 
but I go further, and I deduct the debt we have paid off, because undoubtedly 
what you spend in the payment of debt ought not to be reckoned as expenditure. 
We have paid, as I have told you, 25 millions of debt against 11 millions; and, 
consequently, when we bring that into account, we are no longer to the bad, but 
are to the good by the amount of 4} millions. 


A little later on in the speech he again said, ‘So far I have been 
dealing with matters of fact, and no man can shake one of the figures 
I have laid before you.’ 

This, Sir, was something more than the expression of individual 
opinion. It was a deliberate statement as to facts made by the First 
Minister of the Crown, and couched in terms which were intended to 
induce, and no doubt did induce, the people of this country to accept 
it as an absolutely trustworthy statement. 

I propose to show the House that the figures of the right honour- 
able gentleman are incorrect ; that he has treated them in a manner 
which is unfair to his opponents, inconsistent with his own practice, 
and with the interests of the public service, and that even if we 
assumed or admitted that his figures were correct, and his mode of 
treating them reasonable, he would still have committed the very 
serious blunder of charging twice over as against his opponents a 
sum of nearly ten millions of money. And I now proceed to give 
the House, with only so much detail as is absolutely necessary, the 
figures and authorities by which I support that specific statement. 

The first figures to which I will direct attention are those con- 
tained in the following sentence :—‘ For the last four years of the 
late Government the gross expenditure of the country was 329 
millions; in the last four years of the present Government it has 
been 342 millions.’ These figures, Sir, are not correct: the gross 
expenditure of the last four years of this Government was not 342 
millions, but at the very least 3453 millions. If members will con- 
sult the ‘Statistical Abstract’ for the last fifteen years, issued by the 
Board of Trade in June of the present year, they will find a column 
giving the total gross amount of the actual public expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, and they will find that that column gives the 
gross expenditure of the last four years at 3444 millions. 

But they will also find that that figure needs correction. Down 
to the year 1882 the payments on account of the Military and Naval 
services which were defrayed out of Extra Receipts were included in 
the total of the national expenditure. But in 1883 only the arrears, 
about 500,000/., of those payments were so included, and in 1884 
they were omitted altogether. This change in the mode of keeping 
the public accounts was authorised by an order of the Treasury issued 
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in 1881 in consequence of a Report made in that year by the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts. But that Committee is certainly not 
responsible for the way in which their recommendation has been 
carried out. ; 

I find at paragraph 13 of their Report the following words :— 
‘Your Committee learn with satisfaction that the Treasury have in 
view the adoption of independent measures by which Parliament may 
be duly informed of any material variations in the state of the 
balances of the stocks of those departments.’ It is obvious that if no 
such information is given to Parliament it will be in the power of the 
Military and Naval authorities dangerously to reduce their stock of 
material in order to defray expenses for which Parliament has given 
no authority. But so far as I can discover, the independent measures 
which were then promised by the Treasury have never been taken at 
all. Again, on the 5th of April, 1883, the right honourable gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) suggested that 
it was desirable that the finance accounts should show the amount of 
the extra receipts now taken in aid of the Army and Navy expendi- 
ture; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) said that 
the suggestion was a very proper one; and added, ‘ these amounts 
will be shown in the return.’ ! 

I have, Sir, before me a copy of the Finance Accounts for the 
year ending March 1884, presented to Parliament in July of this year, 
and there is no trace in that account of this item of Extra Receipts, 
and no information given as to the Military and Naval expenditure 
which has been defrayed out of sums not voted by Parliament. But, 
Sir, whether the Treasury order of 1884 be right or wrong, there can 
be no question that payments made for the Military and Naval 
services out of moneys obtained by the sale of stores or horses, from 
the purchase of discharges, or from the rents of the lands and build- 
ings which are let by the Naval and Military authorities, are just as 
much part of the national expenditure, and require just as much to 
be brought under the cognisance and control of Parliament, as if they 
were defrayed out of money raised by taxation; and the only way of 
ascertaining the gross expenditure of the last four years is to add 
to the expenditure shown upon page 7 the sum which under that 
order of 1881 has been kept out of the accounts. I do not know how 
to find out what that sum exactly is, but it amounts at the very 
least to 1} million. Thus the gross expenditure of those years was 
3? millions more than the figures given by the right honourable 
gentleman. 

The fact is, Sir, that the right honourable gentleman has taken 
the figures for the last four years from the table on page 11 of the 
Statistical Abstract. But that table does not profess to give the gross 
expenditure; its heading states that it is ‘ revised so as to exclude the 

1 Hansard, 277, 1513. 
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payments made from the Army and Navy extra receipts.’ And I need 
scarcely point out that a table from which payments to the amount 
of 850,000/. per annum are excluded cannot be a table of gross 
expenditure. 

But the right honourable gentleman having gone to the wrong 
table does not accept the figures of that table for both sides of his 
account. The Liberal expenditure there given in the line of ‘total 
expenditure ’ is rather more than 342} millions, but the Conservative 
expenditure is given as 326? millions and not 329. Thus there isa 
balance against the Liberal Government of 154 millions. The right 
honourable gentleman reduces this to thirteen millions by adding to 
the Conservative expenditure the amount which in their four years 
of office was expended out of loans raised for the erection of Fortifi- 
cations and Barracks. I dispute, Sir, the justice of charging that 
against the Conservative Government. The scheme of raising loans 
for this expenditure was devised by a Liberal Grovernment in which 
the right honourable gentleman held the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer twenty-four years ago, and it happened that the last year 
of that expenditure was also the last year of the existence of the late 
Government. 

The Conservative Government were not the authors of the scheme, 
and the expenditure was in the nature of capital expenditure, which 
could not with any reason be charged against the accounts of the 
year in which it is incurred. And it is clear from the mode in which 
the accounts have been kept, from the fact that at page 7, and again 
at page 11, those amounts are excluded from the statement of annual 
expenditure, that it has never been considered reasonable that they 
should be charged as part of the ordinary expenditure of each year. 

But, Sir, as against the right honourable gentleman, | have upon 
this point the strongest of all authorities, and that is his own 
deciaration and practice. 

I have said that the right honourable gentleman was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when the Act was passed in 1860 which authorised 
the raising of these loans. In the year 1861 he,as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made his financial statement to the House, and I find in 


it the following passage :— 

The expenditure which was estimated and provided for in the regular votes 
for the year, and entirely apart from the Act which was passed towards the close 
of the session, for erecting with borrowed money certain fortifications, amounted to 
73,564,000/.; and, inasmuch as the Act relating to fortifications was by common 
consent treated as a matter entirely distinct from the ordinary financial arrange- 
ments of the year, I shall not further refer to it, except casually on one or two 
points, or in any manner include its provisions in the statement I have to make 
to-night, 

From that year, Sir, down to the year 1880, the expenditure upon 
Fortifications and Barracks out of loans has never by any Chancellor 


of the Exchequer been included in his statements to the House of 
4,2 
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Commons as part of the expenditure either of the previous year or of 
the year for which he was asking Parliament to make provision. 

The years from 1861 to 1864 were years of memorable finance. 
The right honourable gentleman was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his Budget speeches in those years, to three of which I listened 
from the Reporters’ Gallery of this House, were considered so important 
that they were republished in the volume I now hold in my hands.? 
In neither of those years did the right honourable gentleman include 
in the expenditure of the year the sum raised for Fortifications, al- 
though those sums were considerable ; and when at the end of the four 
years he summed up the result of the finances of that period, he 
mentioned the 2,070,000/. which had been spent upon Fortifications, 
and mentioned it as ‘ special separate expenditure’ which he did not 
take into calculation until he had to deal with the balance of debt. 

There is a later authority still from the right honourable gentle- 
man. In the year 1880 he returned to the Exchequer, and on the 
4th of April, 1881, he brought forward his Budget. He said, ‘I find 
that the expenditure for the year 1879-80 was 84,105,000/., and for 
the year 1881, 83,108,000/.’ If honourable members will look at the 
Statistical Abstract they will find that that amount of 84,105,0001. did 
not include a quarter of a million which had been spent upon Fortifi- 
cations, but which the right honourable gentleman at that time, true to 
the consistent practice which he himself had established and defended, 
did not include as part of the expenditure of that year. 

But, Sir, this expenditure ceased in 1880. The charges, which 
amounted to 24 millions in the last four years of the Conservative 
Government, have in the last four years not been raised by loan, 
and have only amounted in these years to 200,000/., and in the 
difficulty of making any defence for his great expenditure the right 
honourable gentleman takes advantage of this, and reversing the 
practice which he himself had followed during all those years, adds 
the expenditure on Fortifications to the ordinary expenditure of the 
years 1877-80 to improve the state of his account against the Con- 
servative party. 

But, Sir, even with Fortifications added there was a balance of 13 
millions against the right honourable gentleman which in some way 
he had to get rid of. It happens that during the last four years the 
cost of what I may call the Revenue Services has very largely increased. 
During the four years of the Conservative Government the adminis- 
tration of these services cost 314 millions, during the last four years 
it has cost 35} millions. 

In ordinary circumstances the right honourable gentleman would 
not have been very proud of this result ; but in the exigencies of his 
position, he seized upon it with delight, and proceeded to reduce the 
balance against him by 3? millions by deducting what he calls the 

2 Financial Statements, 1861-4 (Murray). 
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expenses of collection. Sir, that phrase seems to me to be a most 
inaccurate and misleading description. The Post Office and Packet 
Services, in which nearly 3 millions of the increase has occurred, 
are in truth great trading establishments, costing several millions 
per annum, and there is just as much room for extravagance in their 
administration as in any other branch of the public service. The 
revenue of those departments increases largely year by year. In the 
last financial year it was 1? million more than in the year which 
ended in March 1880, but the advantage to the public in the relief 
of taxation was 50,0001. less. 

I do not, Sir, stop to discuss how far the operations of these 
departments have justified so large an increase of expenditure. 
That inquiry is not material to my present purpose. My own 
opinion is, that in the establishment of the Parcels Post the State 
has undertaken a trade, its adoption of which was not required by 
public necessity or convenience ; and I think it has undertaken it 
upon terms which cast an excessive burden on the public purse. But 
whether the expenditure in this department be wise or not, it 
amounts to a sum so large, that to withdraw it from consideration, 
as the right honourable gentleman desires to do, in comparing the 
expenditure of successive Governments, would, in my belief, be fatal 
to all hope of administrative economy. 

But again, Sir, I yield for the moment and inquire what is the 
result of permitting this, as I think, unjustified deduction. There 
remains a balance against the Liberal Government of 9} millions. 
But, Sir, the right honourable gentleman’s next step is a far more 
brilliant effort of ingenious fallacy. He wipes’ off this adverse 
balance of 9} millions, and triumphantly declares that he converts it 
into a balance in his favour of 4? millions, by taking credit for his 
expenditure upon the payment of debt. 

It is important, Sir, to examine the words which he used at 
Edinburgh, and I confess I think they were adopted without his 
usual caution. He said:—‘I deduct the debt we have paid off 
because undoubtedly what you spend in the payment of debt ought 
not to be reckoned as expenditure. We have paid 25 millions of debt 
against 11 millions.’ 

Sir, the proposition in the terms in which the Prime Minister 
stated it is not true. 

It is not a fact that the present Government has ‘ spent, that 
is given out of pocket, in payment of debt’ 14 millions more than 
their predecessors did in the same space of time. 

The right honourable gentleman has quoted the effect produced 
as if it were the amount expended, but they are two entirely different 
things. With a complicated system of finance like ours, where large 
sums are paid every year in the form of Terminable Annuities, it is 
not practicable to ascertain, with respect to each payment, the sum 
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which is strictly interest, and separate that from the amount which 
remains applicable to repayment of capital. In every case the pro- 
portion depends upon the age of the annuity. Throughout the life 
of a Terminable Annuity the annual payment continues the same, 
but in the earlier years the effect of each annual payment upon the 
capital value of the debt is very much smaller than in the later 
years. 

Now, Sir, the actual excess of payment made by the present 
Government is only 4? millions, not 14 millions. During the years 
1877-80 the late Government were called upon to find for the total 
services of the debt 113? millions. During the last four years the 
present Government has on the same account expended 1184 millions. 

The right honourable gentleman has profited by the financial 
policy of his predecessors, and if honourable members will refer to 
the Parliamentary paper lately issued upon the motion of the 
honourable baronet the Member for the University of London (Sir 
John Lubbock), they will find a column which states the amount of 
National Debt cancelled year by year by the automatic operation of 
Terminable Annuities. The amount shown by that return to have 
been extinguished during the four years of the Conservative Govern- 
ment by this automatic process was 17 millions. The amount extin- 
guished during the last four years has been 24 millions, or an excess 
of 7 millions over the previous period, an excess to obtain which the 
present Government have not been called upon to bear a single 
shilling of extra charge. But, Sir, if any further demonstration be 
required of the fallacy by which the right honourable gentleman has 
allowed himself to be misled, it will be found by deducting from the 
total expenditure, as he gives it, the amounts respectively spent by 
the two Governments upon the services of the debt. The account 
will then stand, after allowing the right honourable gentleman to 
make all the deductions which I have disputed and discussed, that the 
Conservative Government expended 1833 millions and the Liberal 
Government 188} millions. Not one shilling of these totals that I 
have just given was expended upon the debt, either in payment of 
interest or in repayment of principal, and they leave the balance, 
upon the right honourable gentleman’s own method of calculation, at 
4} millions against the present Government, instead of 4? millions 
in its favour. 

But, Sir, there is one more characteristic of this extraordinary 
financial statement, whose figures no man can'shake, to which I desire 
to call the attention of the House. It is that if all the right honour- 
able gentleman’s figures with which I have dealt so far were admitted 
or assumed to be correct, it would be found on examination that he 
‘had charged twice over as against his opponents a sum of very nearly 
10 millions of money. The right honourable gentleman claims to 
take 25 millions as the amount by which he has reduced the 
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debt, and in a former passage of the Edinburgh speech he said, ‘ In 
the four last years of the Beaconsfield Administration they paid off 
10,984,000/. of National Debt,’ and the difference between these 
sums is the 14 millions which he claims. But, Sir, upon re- 
ferring to the Parliamentary paper No. 367 of Session 1882, honour- 
able gentlemen will find that the late Government paid off 214 
millions of debt, and on the other hand raised about 10} millions. 

The right honourable gentleman would undoubtedly be justified 
in deducting the debt so raised when striking the balance between 
the two Governments, if he had not, in fact, already charged against 
his opponents almost the whole amount. Thus, with regard to For- 
tifications which were paid for out of loans raised for that special 
purpose, the right honourable gentleman has already added 24 mil- 
lions, the amount which they cost, to the expenditure of his opponents. 
Now he charges against them that 24 millions over again as debt 
which they raised ; and thus in making his balance between the two 
Governments, he charges the Conservatives with a sum of 5 millions 
in respect of Fortifications which cost half the amount. Honourable 
gentlemen will detect the fallacy in a moment, if they consider how 
the account would have stood if no money had in those years been 
spent in Fortifications at all. 

The total expenditure would then have been 295 millions instead 
of 2974 millions, and as no debt would have been created to pay for 
the works, the total debt extinguished by the Conservative Govern- 
ment would have stood at 134 millions instead of 11 millions. The 
same observation applies to a yet larger sum. The Conservative 
Government spent 7,300,000/. more than they took from the people 
in taxation, and of course they had to borrow that amount. Of the 
104 millions of debt created by them, 7,300,000/. was raised for this 
purpose, and the right honourable gentleman charges them with it 
when he calculates the balance of debt paid off. But this very sum 
of 7,300,000/. was expenditure not raised by taxation, and therefore 
has already been included in the total gross expenditure of the Con- 
servative Government. Again, Sir, the fallacy is shown by a very 
simple test. Suppose the Conservative Government had raised that 
amount by taxation instead of creating debt, the amount of their 
annual expenditure would have remained unaltered, for that does not 
depend on the source from which the money is obtained, but, according 
to the right honourable gentleman’s novel and fantastic arithmetic, 
the result would have been that, as they raised no debt on this 
account, they would, in comparing their expenditure with that of 
their successors, be better off to the extent of 7,300,000/. And thus, 
taking these two items, I think I have made it absolutely clear that 
these two sums, amounting together to nearly 10 millions of money, 
have, by a mere blunder of book-keeping, been charged twice over 
against the Conservative Government. 
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Sir, I have now endeavoured to put before the House the grounds. 
upon which two months ago I ventured publicly to attack that state- 
ment which the right honourable gentleman declared no man could 
shake. My speeches on the matter have, I know, been brought to 
the notice of the right honourable gentleman, but elsewhere he 
has not condescended to any answer, except the statement that he 
believes his figures may be relied upon, and that I do not at all com- 
prehend the system on which the finances of the country are con- 
ducted. 

I hope the House will not think I have made an undue claim 
upon its attention, in desiring to bring this controversy to issue 
where alone the question between the right honourable gentleman 
and myself can be fully examined by those who are most familiar with 
the subject. 

I should not, of course, have assailed the right honourable gentle- 
man’s statements without a thorough and careful examination of 
authoritative public accounts, and I now with very great confidence 
leave the entire question to the impartial consideration of this 


House. 


10 Downing Street, Whitehall : November 21, 1884. 


‘ My dear Sir,—Seeing you in the House on the evening when 
my figures used at Edinburgh were attacked and defended, I observed 
that you did not enter into the debate. But I, having done so once, 
am not inclined to do it again in case you should raise the question 
this evening. The question of comparative expenditure is one for 
Mr. Childers to deal with, but as to my own statements they have in 
the main been dealt with already; and I now inclose to you a paper 
which deals with other points, and, so far as I am concerned, contains 
all that I think it needful to say. You are, of course, at liberty to 
make such use of it as you may think fit. 

‘ Believe me, yours faithfully, 
‘W. E. Grapstong.’ 


Paper dealing with the points raised by Mr. E. Clarke, M.P. 
in his recent Letters. 


I. 


A. I find that according to the account in the Statistical Abstract 
(page 7) the expenditure of the late Government in 1877-80 was. 
330 millions, and not 329 millions; and that the expenditure of the 
present Government in 1881-84 was 344 millions, and not 342 
millions. 

B. You take your figures from an account intended to show 
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whether there was a surplus or deficiency on the year, and necessarily 
based on actual payments; and by so doing you take no account of 
an alteration recently made in the system of accounts, whereby extra 
receipts collected by the War Office and the Admiralty are no longer 
paid into the Exchequer—an alteration recommended by the Public 
Accounts Committee, of which Sir Henry Holland was chairman. I 
take my figures from the account at pp. 10 and 11, which places each 
year’s account on the same footing, and is therefore the only account 
useful for comparison. 


Il. 


A. I demur to the inclusion as expenditure of the outlay on 
Fortifications and Local Barracks which has been met by loan, and 
which, amounting in the last four years of the Conservative Govern- 
ment to 2,300,000/., happened to be very heavy. 

B. I include it for more reasons than one :—1. There is no dif- 
ference between those works and other works which appear in the 
ordinary estimates. 

2. Borrowed money spent is as much expenditure as spent 
revenue. 

3. To make this clear, the charge, certainly not large, has since 
1880 been met out of revenue and treated like any other ordinary 
expenditure. 

A. But the loan out of which the expenditure under this head in 
1877-80 was defrayed, is being paid off by sums which appear in the 
national accounts. To debit the country with tie sums applied out 
of the loan and the sums expended in repaying the loan, would be to 
charge them twice over. 

B. This argument is untenable. I deduct from each side the 
amount of debt paid off. Therefore I do not debit the country with 
the sum subsequently expended in paying off the loan. Moreover, 
the late Government did not merely borrow what they required for 
Fortifications and pay off the loan at once; on the contrary, the 
present Government are now paying it off. 


IIT. 


A. I maintain that there is a fallacy in your contention that, 
whereas the Conservatives only paid off 11 millions of debt, the 
Liberals have paid off 25 millions, in four years. The Conservatives 
spent in interest, management, and reduction of debt 113? millions 
during their last four years of office; the Liberals have spent on this 
account in a similar period 118} millions. 

B. You would leave it to be inferred that the difference between 
these sums is the difference between the two Governments; but you 
omit the fact that the Liberals. have borrowed nothing, and that the 
Conservatives borrowed largely. Your contention apparently is that, 
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in stating the financial position of a country or of an individual, you 
may leave out of question any sums which may have been borrowed 
during the period in question. If you pay off 1,000l. of debt with 
one hand and borrow 8001. with the other, you cannot take credit for 
having diminished your debt by 1,000/. After this transaction, you 
owe 800/.; therefore you have only reduced your debt by 2001. 

I showed on the fairest basis and latest approved mode of stating 
the liabilities of the Government, that in 1880 they showed a reduc- 
tion on the four previous years of 11 millions, and in 1884 a reduction 
of 25 millions. If you want to dispute this fact you must dispute 
the figures, and until you have shown that they are wrong, the fact 
must remain; and while the fact remains unshaken, I am entitled 
to deduct the amounts by which the debt has been reduced from the 
unproductive expenditure of both Governments. 

A. I still hold that to debit the country with the loan expenditure 
and also with the sum expended in repaying the loan would be to 
charge the amount twice over. I take my original illustration: If 
I borrow 100/. in March, and spend it in buying a boat, and then 
in October I repay the loan, my expenditure is 100/. and not 2001. 

B. I think, as a matter of fact, you would in such a case find 
yourself debited in your pass-book with an additional expenditure 
of 2001., viz. 1001. for paying your boat-builder, and 1001. for repaying 
your bankers six months later. But that is of little moment. 
Where you are in error is, in supposing that what the Government 
borrowed for Fortifications in March it repaid in October. The 
Government only raise a loan for charges which their annual income 
will not meet. The Government are now paying off what the late 
Government borrowed for Fortifications. So the contention about 
a double charge is contrary to facts. 


Downing Street : November 21, 1884. 
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